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Delacroix. Self-portrait, c. JH40 

The Absolute 
Bourgeois 

Artists and Politics in France, 1848-51 


T. J. Clark 

When does ai t become political, and how can it 
become politically clYcctivc? How does an artist use A 
political opportunity ? Mr Clark concentrates on the 
palntingand politics of Daumier, Millet and 
Delacroix, and (he writings of Baudelaire, to show 
the concrete links he (wen French art and politics in 
this turbulent period of revolution and counter* 
revolution, 

309 illustrations, inc fluting 10 coftnnf lutes 91 '.<61 in 
£450 






Chinese hurt tody wearing European clothes, 38th century 


The Meeting of Eastern 
and Western Art 


From the Sixteenth Century to 
the Present Day 



Michael SuWyaii ■ 

Tho impact ofEuropetui reljg[ousart onslxteenth- 
century Japan, Jhe influence of the Japanese print on 
the Impressionists - both Are i«rt of a fascinating 
dialogue which has reached a dramatic climax In ouc 
own time with the almost simultaneous appearance in 
East and West of Abstract Expressionism. 


355 lltdsIrqt!ons,Jntdi!$w 16 colour plates 10 x 7J/«. 
.■£600 a . : ‘ l \ ■ ..... 


Television Graphics 

RanHnrrtll 


The first In is series of detailed mannah^vwlileh by 
practising desigrer-feadicrs. ‘The Thames and 
Hudson Manuals’! edited by W. S, Taylor, are liiljy 
illhstratcd, with.a bibliography; glossary and index; 
Other titles Jo preparation, include y/alter w •>. 

Chariibetfalp onEitchliigafid Engraving an^ Robert 
W» Gill on Remferingwith Pen and Ink (£4*50, , 
paper £2 00}, . ■ • 


■EdcitjUlfy Illustrated In colour andbjdck and white 
vi R (S$ In Cloth £3‘00ipaper £150 t unless ; ‘ 

• otherwise stdted y \ 


The New Mystics 


Aubrey Mcuca 

From all over the world people have made their way 
to India to listen to ilic doctrines ol'ihe new mystics, 
C h.ii'laianism and spectacular ;ichie\enient alike arc 
recorded in Aubrey Mcnen's inimitable appraisal, 
which looks at die historical background, the 
underlying ideas, the new teachings and the new 
teachers, from Mother ' Theresa to the celebrated 
*MnliHrishi\ 


32 i limit alums 9 >: fi in £3-25 
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Harold Acton 


Tuscan Villas 


Harold Acton 

Photographs by Alexander Zlel eke 


The great villas In and around Florence have ltccn the 
residences of extraordinary people, from Hie Medici 
to the Anglo-American expatriates and eccentrics of 
modern times. I lurold Acton’s account of these 
architectural glories, their gardens, I heir history and 
their inhabitants, is characteristically beguiling, and 
Is ncconipn nied by a splendid series of 
pliotographs. 


170 H/ustratltm, Including 40 colour plates 12x9\ In 
£8 50 . 


The Palaces of 
Leningrad 


Introduction by John Russell 
Photographs by Victor Kcnn^tt 
Historical notes by Audrey Kennett 


Wester^ sophistication mingled with the magic of 
the Russian soul, breathtaking splendour and superb 
Attention to detail - these are some of the 

characteristics of the great palaces in and around 

Leningrad. A magnificent collection of illustrations, 
including interiors never before photographed, is 
combined with fascinating historical commentaries. 


TOO Illustrations, Including 36 colour pfaia 
J2x 9ihl£8-S0 : j ■ Vr.- V 


Charles Edward Stuart 

The Ljfe and Times 
of Bonnie Prince ChaTHe ; 


David Hatches 


TTtelUe.the character and the legend of one of the . 

- , great romant ip figures of the Western world. 

ProfessorpavIdDalches^asproduceda 
• distingulshedWotk of history, based largely on , 

. contemporary documehts', which wifi serve as the 

Wrko^peripd; andXfsslgnificancom 1 

; . .^Itls^b^ofy, for many years to conic, “ : ' . 
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Cities in the Sand 


Aubrey Mcuen 

The ruins of Lcptis Magna, Timgad, Palmyra and 
Petra arc fascinating survivals of the ancient world 
•and of those merchants and sailors of the 
Mediterranean, the Phoenicians, who wcrcabsorW 
Into the Roman Empire. Aubrey Mencn provirfesa 
perceptive and highly entertaining reconslruclionof 
these people mid their ei tics, us well as n picture of 
Rome itself in the period of its decadence. 


384 illusfrutit'itx, (m inding 20 colour pinks 10 X 71 h 
£450 


In Italy 


RulofTlUny 

Visiting Rtily has always been an overwhelming 
experience for the traveller. UololV Ucny tnuisfoiw • 
this sensation into a brilliant and original tableau, in 
which past and present meet anti thctiuiotcssenlial 
qualities t*f lluit uniquely colourful country aw 
captured in photograph after photograph of 
penetrating insight. 


363 illustrations, 95 In colour 12\ X 30\ in 31200 


The Expressionists 


Wolf-Dieter Dube 


With their simplified forms, their pew rhythm n1 ^ 
intense colour, the German Expressionists made a , 
decisive and immensely rich contribution to , 

twentieth-century art. The 'Brticke* group andJM*; 
associates, the ‘Blatie Reiter’ artists In Munich, 
Beckmann and Barlach in Berlin, Koka«hkaa*». 
Schiele in Vienna -alt are discussed and illusb" 1 **? • 
with extensive quotations from their own yvriungs- 


362 Illustrations, Including 30 colour plates 
World of Art library 81x6 in 
Cloth £2- 50, paper £1 '50 


Art Without 
Boundaries : 1950-19™ 


Edited by Gerald Woods, Philip Thompson ; j V 
and John Williams 


The most exciting, and probably the m ®* ! . ^ ij£' 
. . , development in the visual arts since 1950 h ^ 

steady erosion of traditional boundaries «L. : • v 


au . HU / VIU3IUHUI DUUIIIUIIHI p frrtjTl r ' 

here seen in the work, of over w’en iy ® r . ,<V 

many countries, ranging' front Godard to ... 
Fraq^ois, Oldenburg to Saul Bass 




333 illustrations. Including 35 colour plaits 
HfOrfd of Art Library Si X 6 In 
Cloth £2' 50, paper £1-50 . 
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The Surrealists 


William Gaunt 

The author oflhe l>csl-sc!ling survey of The 
Impressionists turns his attention to the mysterious, 
disturbing and oftcii hnuntingly beautiful world of 
Mp Surrealists. More than a hundred magnificent 
colour plates reveal the exceptional talents attracted 
the movement; the work of Dali, Ernst, Magritte, 
, Mu6 and numy others is illustrated, with full 
explanatory texts and biographies of the tu lists. 


108 Illustrations, Including 30-1 colour plates 32 v. 30 in 
« 00 until 31 December J972, then 17 00 


Archaeological Atlas 
of the World 

David and Ruth Whitehonse 

An indispensable reference work for all who are 
Interested in early history, this atlas contains over 100 
annotated maps, arranged on n chronological and 
rcgionnl basis, and accurately pinpointing nearly 5000 
archaeological sites. The mnps vividly emphasise tho 
astonishing diffusion of culture of cnrly man, 
providing at a glance an overall view which can only 
be laboriously built up from other sources. 

101 maps in two colours with identifying symbols and 
superimposed grids PJ- X 61 in £450 


Great Zimbabwe 

Peter Gnrlako 

Arc the Zimbabwe Ruins (he work of a. great 
indigenous African civilization? Peter Gnrlake 
examines the evidence in the light of discoveries ho 
himself has helped to make. Also new in Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler’s ‘New Aspects of Antiquity* 
scries is Leslie Alcock's ‘By South Cadbury is (lint 
Cnmelnt . . Excavations at Cadbury Castle, 
1966-70. 


Each fully illustrated hi colour ami black and white 
10 X 7:1 in £+75 


Arnold Toynbee 

East Asia: 

Half the World 

Edited by Arnold Toynbee 

Growing consciousness of the toworing presence of 
China ami Jupan has gone hand in hand with 
ignorance about their civilization. A distinguished 
team of contributors combine chapters on foreign 
relations, philosophy, religion, science and literature 
with broad historical surveys to give an unrivalled 
picture of East Ash; Half the World, 

600 illustrations, Including 200 colour plates 111 
£8-50 




Vera and Igor Stravinsky 

Stravinsky 

Vorti Stravinsky and Robert Craft 

The second volume in the series of ‘Documentary 
Studies of the Great Composers’, modelled on the 
enthusiastically received Beethoven by H. C. Robbins 
Landon. These comprehensive studies bring together 
exceptional collections ofsourcc material, much of it 
never before published. Ollier titles in preparation 
include Tchaikovsky by Gerald Abraham and Verdi 
by William Weaver. 


Each with 250 illustrations, including 100 colour plates 
121 ' : UK in £850 


Peasant Revolts in 
China: 1840-1969 

Jean Chcstio&ux: 

The first volume in the ‘Library or World UUtory*, 
edited by Professor Geoffrey llarraclough. Original 
liui authoritative, this fully illustrated scries, uniform 
with (lie ‘Library of European Civilization', is 
devoted to the culture and civilization of non- 
European countries. Other titles in propn ral ion 
include Richard W. Van Alstyne’s Tlic ty?5A mid East 
Asia and Frederick T). Pike’s Tho Quest for Social 
Stability In Spanish America : 1900-1945. 

Each fully illmtrntcd in colour ami black and width 
8i>: 6 in Cloth £2 25, paper £ 1-25 


A History of Seafaring 

Based on Underwater Archaeology 

Edited by George F. Bass 

Ambitious in scope nnd unique In content, this 
history of seafaring from Us earliest beginnings to the 
advent oFstcam power hus been mode possible by 
the remarkable advances in underwater archaeology 
since 1950. The extraordinary story is told by 14 
marine archaeologists, aided by a splendid panorama 
of illustrations - salvaged treasure, divers in action, 
wrecks, charts and maps. 

506 illustrations, including 150.co/ourpfates J I V, tfj In 
£600 


The Landscape of Man 

V Geoffrey andSq«,aJeUlcoc 

0or nprchenM vc critical survey of the 
v tfcS° n trflMd *»P« design fromearltol times to 
: ^ an K* n 8^ world-hide and making full 

this bn" us# of hundreds of illustrations, 
f • iqrtJS? bee11 ^fened both for professional 

• j * i p . d Planners and for the layman: a 

!' 111 , pa8t - »M? ft,io a fascinating source 

ftiute • — ti ' c environment of this j 

figurations and plans 7Ji X 10\ hi £6 50 ... 


A Study of History 

Arnold Toynbee 

No other historical writer this century has shown 
such breadth of vision, or created such controversy, 
as Arnold Toynbee in his massive Study of History, 
This superb, updated one-volume Synthesis of the 
complete work has been given an entirely new 
dimension by* the Illustrations, making it perhaps the 
most important historical illustrated book ever 
published for an international audience. 

Published h conjunction with Oxford University Press. 
Trade orders to O VP, Foreign rights enquiries to 
Thames and Hudson. 

503 Illustrations, including 90 colour plates I3£X 9 in 
£850 


Dating Icons 

David arid Tamara Talbot Rice 

A mine of information for both art historians and 
collectors, this pioneering study discusses Byzantine, 
Macedonian, Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek, Cypriot and 
Russian icons. The detailed catalogue of 155 
precisely dated icons provides an invaluable yardstick 
1 for the stylist i c and regional categorization of the 
manyicons about which little isknowp. ' 


200 it fihl rat tons. Including 36 cofotfr plates 91 X 6} In 
£450 '• ■ • . ’ ' ’ . 
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Chemistry of the Cold War 


\\T Hus uk ii :0 llic C old War 7 
fW Among Russian liisiorians 
iintl their sympathizers, 
k has never been any doubt 
!j»11he answer. Unwaveringly since 
ihoy have (aid I lie blame on 
JN Truman, libelled by Winsion 
V^nthlll. Hut uniting Wesiern his- 
.•ow there has been much waver* 
gjheir answers have Iciuled to 
wet the political and inlernalion;il 
S" of the moment. Serious his- 
•JjV befiin in the 1 950s, 
Unc influence of ihe events of 
“ ■* flvc postwar years: tho 
ihM of Communist regimes in 
f«rn Europe, the Greek civil war. 

iKkadc of Merlin, the Korean 
,' ™ Communist triumph in 
... . , h decade the blame wns 
^nHy jaid on Stalin. Then came 
tj/^kfc,.in the uftemuith of 

vL l ^ 1 ani * Khrushchev's 
to the Twentieth Party Con- 

Moscow: the first significant 
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mole reconciliation with the Soviet 
Union by admitting ili.il fault was 
not all on one side but ei| unify, if 
not more so. on the other li was 
a characleiislicall) Western, not lo 
say British, response, tint, if there 
was an element id policy in it. the 
policy was surely miscalculated. I lie 
moment when Russian propagandists 
were prepared to admit Stalin's res- 
ponsibility for past wrongs was the 
moment to agree with them, not to 
resort to an artificial attitude of 
decency und fair play. 

On the oilier hand, die portrait of 
Stalin clearly needed sonic revision, 
if not the particular revision that it 
later underwent. 'I hat Stalin be- 
haved abominably cannot be dis- 
puted ; but lied is not the same as 
the diabolical cunning which has 
been attributed to him In many 
matters his behaviour was character- 
ized rut her by ignorance, stupidity, 
and fear. He was ignorant of West- 
ern Europe : he did not even know 
which three countries formed Bene- 
lux. He was ignorant of the Bal- 
kans : the significance of the Mace- 
donian problem in the Greek civil 
war seems to have escaped him 
entirely. He was Ignorant uf the 
United States, to (he extent of 
believing in 1948 that Henry Wal- 
lace would be the nex.t president. He 
was ignorant even of China, as 
witness his miscalculation or the 
chances of Mao Tse-tung against 
Chiang Kai-shek. His sole concern 
from first to last was the security of 
the Russian stale, v.hieh he identified 
with himself. Many of his reactions 
were due to fear. He must have 
known his own order of battle in 
Europe from 1945 to 1950. and 
therefore lie knew (what only later 
became apparent to Western mili- 
tary intelligence J that the Red .Army 
couh| not pos>ib)y overrun Western 
Europe. He roamed aggressively out 
of fear, and thereby almost pro- 
voked die war he feared. This is a 
very different picture of Stalin from 
that which prevailed during hi* life- 
time. 

It : is one of the merits of the 
revisionist, historians that they 


joiin whi:h.w«.bicnnmt mhi 

ANTHONY NICI10I.1.S : 

Tile Kcnifiliincc uf Pence 

X7Npp. Macmillan. II’. 

turned up the evidence on the buds 
of which the portrait of Siulin could 
be reconstructed. Their demerit is 
that in spite nf having llic evidence, 
they failed lo reconstruct il. WIihi 
they did instead was to com true l 
alternative villains to lake the place 
of Stalin : Iruinan, Mars hull, 

f-'orrestul, Churchill. Hcvin. and so 
on. I he result was a decade of 
sterile controversy between two 
absurd extremes: those who found 
all evil in Washington und London, 
and those who found il all in 
Moscow. The echoes of that con- 
troversy are still lo he heard even in 
the scholarly pages of The Sem- 
blance of Teace. The authors are in 
no doubt, for example, that Stalin's 
foreign policy was a deliberate rev. 
ersion lo Tsarist iin|>crialism, and 

it was in rccogmiion nf the threat 
inherent in tins policy that, with 
supreme reluctance, the Western 
Powers were constrained lo acccpl the 
Soviet challenge and lo make a brave 
and essential response of Tree men 
against aggression. 

They explicitly reject the interpreta- 
tions of the revisionist .school ; and 
they set out at very great length the 
facts they rely on to support their 
own view, starling as far back as the- 
Nazi-Soviet pacj and the outbreak 
of the Second World War in 1939, 

It can be said confidently at the ' 
outset that the evidence would fully 
support the author's conclusions. 
But the paradoxical fact is that the 
same evidence, put under a different 
light, has been used to support the 
opposite conclusions. There is very 
little dispute about the actual events. 
Admittedly, in the rare cases where 
a Russian version of the same events 
has been published — For example, 
on the Tehran, Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences— there are' significant 
discrepancies, because no agreed 
minutes were made at the lime, 
apart from the public communiques. 1 
That is a common hazard between 


allies, even between those who are 
not ideologically .separated. It would 
be extremely inter idling in have a 
Russian version <>| the celebrated 
division by percentages ot llic 
Balkan countries, agreed between 
Churchill and -Stalin in October, 
1944, in Moscow. Dm it must uKo be 
admitted that the authors pay scant 
.mention lo Russian records, even 
those that have been published, 
although they mention them in the 
bibliography, They write from the 
fain i liar texts of Anglo-American 
orthodoxy. They arc satisfied tint 
all the fads arc present and correct, 
and that they admit of only one set 
of conclusions. History written in 
this way cannot be challenged 
within its own conceptual frame- 
work. It has Its disadvantages, but it 
also has its hidden advantages, quite 
apart from the obvious one of being 
outstandingly well done. 

Among the disadvantages of such 
a study drawn almost exclusively 
from Anglo-American sources is 
that it unavoidably reflects the ina- 
bility of those concerned lo under- 
stand the subtle Inwardness of any- 
thing alien to Anglo-American 
orthodoxy. The great men of the 
West had little time to apply their 
minds to any but large-scale 
immediate problems. They tended to 
assume that everyone would behave 
more or less as if they were Anglo- 
Americans : not that they would 
invariably do as Churchill and 
Roosevelt wanted them lo do, but 
that, when they pursued their own 
contrary interests, what they did 
would be intelligible in plain Anglo- 
American terms. That , was the point 
of the end loss attempts to establish 
the same kind of instinctive rapport 
with Stalin as existed between Chur- 
chill arid Roosevelt. But Stalin was 
not a member of the Anglo- Ameri- 
can species; nor were de Gaulle. 
Tito, Chiang Kai-shek and a score 
of other lesser allies. The two great 
wartime leaders and their staff* had 
hot the time, except intermittently, 
to apply their minds to the infinitely 
complicated problems thrown up in 
every theatre of the war. They 


(ended to impose a simple pattern of 
interpretation on them and in 
adhere to ii unsli.il.ahly. Their in- 
terpretations have persisted ever 
since, even into the present work. 

I -ail lire lo understand (he mentality 
of Stalin was the most crucial 
example. Siulin was neither n loyal 
ally nor a treacherous liar. T ho ortho- 
dox view comes through most clearly 
in the mill tors' comment «ui 
Churchill's expression of surprise, in 
December, 1944, Unit Stalin abstained 
from any involvement In the Com- 
■nun i.st rising in Athens. Churchill 
wrote to Edun : 

I nm increasingly Impressed up to dnio 
with ihe loyally with which, under much 
tcmpiution and very likely pressing, 
Stalin has kept off Greece in accordnnco 
with opr agreement, and I believe dial 
via shall gain influence with him and 
strengthen a moderate policy for ihe 
Soviets by showing them how our mind 
works. 

The authors observe that "il was 
under the influence of this illusion 
thul Mr. Churchill attended the Yalta 
Conference two months later ". 
Possibly Churchill himself would also 
have called it nn illusion a few years 
later. But il was not : It was the sober 
truth. Stalin gave Churchill n free 
hand in Greece because it did not 
suit him to do otherwise : his promise 
was sincere, and he kept it because 
Greece was not part of his security 
zone. As the reminiscences of Yugo- 
slav Communists like Dedijer and 
Djilas later made clear, Siulin was 
intensely annoyed by Communist 
attempts to make trouble in 
Greece, because he knew that the 
Anglo-Americans would resist them 
fit all cosls, "nnd anyway, we have 
no navy Wlien the civil war 
broke out in Greece, after vir- 
tually ignoring it for two years he 
ordered that it should be " rolled 
up " ; Churchill's instinct in 1944 was 
in fact right. It was the later diagno- 
sis, under lhc ( influence of the Cold 
War. (hut was wrong. 

The same can be said of the 
interpretation of many inter-allied 
problems which T he Setnhlance of 
Peace reflects from Ihe Anglu- 
Am erje an sources, it is recorded that 
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in the autumn of 
and the Russians 


194-1 the British 
' were in danger 
nf supporting hostile groups among 
the Yugoslav partisans The 
bi/arru fact is that at the time in 
question Ihc British had Ira ns f erred 
their xup|>ort to Tito while tile 
Russians had not yet abandoned sup- 
port fur Mihiijlovie. At the same 
date in Greece, the authors say that 
the Communist-dominated 1‘LAS 
hail little interest in fighting the 
Germans, whereas “ the most effec- 
tive non-Comniunisl group— known 
as IID1-S — was more belligerent to- 
wards the Germans That is what 
the Anglo-American records told 
them; but German records have 
shown conclusively that at the time 
the leader of EDES had in fact just 
made a secret truce with the 
Germans which lasted for some nine 
months. Things were not what they 
scented in the Balkans. Nor were 
they in China, where according to 
Sfjiin Chiang Kai-shek was ” Ihc 
be«.t of the lot and would he (he 
one to undertake (he unification of 
China The Americana to whom 
he said that in May, 1945, were 
Astounded, and tho authors judge 
that " .Stalin was in process of play- 
ing the greatest game of bluff and 
deception of even his remarkably 
devious career”. More probably he 


that this process began fairly early 
in the ivar. It fed inexorably to the 
Gold War, hut not in the way con- 
ventionally supposed. Tlic limit of 
the British mid American leaders 
lay not in resisting Stalin's claims, 
hiii jn competing with each other 
io invite them. Only on one point 
do the authors leave a doubt : 
which i»l‘ the two did it first V This 
is a study c»f Anglo-American rela- 
tions just ns much as it is of l-ast- 
West refill ions. 

The authors are highly critical «*f 
Roosevelt, but they have a high re- 
gard for Churchill and even more for 
Etlcn and later for Truman. They 
attribute much blame to Roosevelt's 
anxiety to establish a personal rela- 
tionship with Stalin nnd to exclude 
Churchill from it. Many embarras- 
sing follies sprang from Roosevelt’s 
jfl-considered wooing of Stalin : for 
example, the Itvo men's half-jocular 
plan For ihc mass execution of Ger- 
man officers, or the M urgent ha ti 
Plan to break up Germany into agri- 
cultural units deprived of industrial 
capacity — though fortunately neither 
of these ideas was tried in practice. 
On the other hand, the British were 
not free from fault, although they hud 
six months’ longer experience of 
alliance with the Russians. Early in 
1942 they decided that their role 
must be to “attempt a conciliation 
of the discordant concepts of Wash- 
ington and Moscow” on the recon- 
struction of postwar Europe. Essen- 
tia ly this meant persuading the 
Americans to accept Stalin's claims 
to the restitution of Soviet territory 
lust to the German invasion— in 
other words, the Baltic states and 
part of Poland as well as of Russia 
proper. The Americans strongly ob- 
jected ; Eden found a formula to 
reconci Ic Russian claims wi t h 

American susceptibilities; and Stalin 
yielded for the lime being. Rut he 
already knew, when the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty was signed in May, 
1942. on the basis of Eden's draft, 
that he Was faced by two divided 
allies who both needed him. The 
authors congratulate Fdcn on his 
“ diplomatic brilliance" while recog- 
nizing that for Stalin it was merely 
jYi'iifcr pour imettf sourer. 

Underlying this episode was 
guiding principle adopted 
Churchill and Eden; that it was 
easier for llic British than for the 
Americans to understand Stalin's 
mind, to gel close to him. and to use 
their superior wisdom, tact and ex- 
perience to create a bridge between 
. Russian und American policy. The 

n« a vacuum, which naturally he book is full of illustrations of this prin- 
procccdcd to fill. The authors show ciplc al all stages of Ihc war. Bui 


meant exactly what 
whs simply mistaken. 


he said : he 


The Anglo-American 
vacuum 

But if the Anglo-American sources 
show severe limitations in their 
perception of other people's motives, 
they are mercilessly revealing about 
themselves. The great merit of the 
authors' thorough and exhaustive 
examination of wartime and post- 
war relations from the point of view 
of the two major Western allies is 
that it demonstrates beyond doubt 
how they dug their own communal 
grave. To say this is nor to acquit 
■Sralin of blame for the Cold War. 
His strategy wax essentially defen- 
sive, but his tactics were ruthlessly 
aggressive. Faced with two allies 
who purported to function as a 
team and should have done .so bill 
did nor. he lud only to apply on 
the piano of international politics 
the well-known doctrine of the 
German general staff in war, to 
choose as the Schwerpnnkt for 
attack the point of junction be- 
tween the allies. He found before 
him not so much a gap or n fissure 


the corresponding American princ- 
eiple. though it rested on the opposite 
assumption that it was easier for 
Americans ut understand Stalin's 
mind and gel close to him. was not 
the obverse of the British principle. 
Roosevelt and Hopkins (the latter 
having viilually usurped the advisory 
and negotiating functions ol the Sec- 
retary uf Stale) did not intend to use 
I heir supposed leverage with Stalin to 
bring him and the British closer to- 
gether. hut In keep them apart. I hey 
even contemplated a Russian- 
American axis as a c< hi liter weigh I to 
British imperialism. What is astound- 
ing about their conduct is not merely 
(hut Roosevelt was in effect imitating 
Hiller's technique in the summer of 
1039, nor merely that he was doing 
so at the expense of his closest ally in 
the middle of a desperate war. but 
that he and Hopkins actually told 
Churchill and 1'ilcn what they were 
doing and expected them to approve 
of it. 

The earliest example of Roose- 
velt’s method came in May, 1943, 
when he sent an ex -ambassador to 
Moscow with a letter proposing a 
private meeting between the two 
heads of stale, to the exclusion of 
Churchill. After that the examples 
came thick and fast, at all levels of 
diplomacy, British proposals for 
federations among the East Euro- 
pean states were jointly opposed by 
Moscow and Washington. In Octo- 
ber, 1943, the American Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, refused to meet 
Eden in Cairo as a preliminary to 
the foreign ministers’ conference m 
Moscow, and pointedly consorted 
more closely with Molotov once they 
had arrived there. Since the Ameri- 
cans believed, as the authors put it. 
that the closer association with the 
Russian government which they 
desired “ would not be possible if 
the Russians felt that the United 
States and Britain always spoko with 
one voice ”, they often made a point 
of unnecessary disputation with the 
British. At the Teheran Conference in 
November. 1943, Roosevelt even 
accepted an imitation to install his 
parly in the Russian Embassy. 
During the conference he deliberately 
opposed Churchill on matters to 
which he knew the luttcr attached 
by WWI importance, such as the rchabi- 
'8i*i Illation of I ranee as a groat power ; 
and he made clear Ills view that the 
British. French and Dutch colonies 
in the Ear East should not he 
restored to their former masters: 

I he British, and not ihc Americans, 
were Vo be the odd men out at the 


Ihc 


.-(inference. 
It would 


exaggeration 


suggest that Roosevelt was invari- 
ably guilty of playing into Stalin's 
hands at the expense of Chin chill. 
He was a skilful and even crafty 
politician, as witness the way lie 
introduced the toriuula of ” Uncon- 
ditional Surrender " at a press con- 
ference in ( usa bin ncu in January. 
|‘*43. alleging that it just " popped 
into his mind ", although in fact it 
was to he found 111 the typewritten 
notes from which he- spoke, lie 
realized dial then* weic some sub- 
jects on w hich it would be impossible 
for him to acute a Russian- 
American nivord. because the views 
of ('liurchill and Stalin were more 
likely to be in harmony. ( hiua was 
a case which he avoided as long as 
possible on this (pound. 1 here were 
also cases where ii was ( Tiurchill 
rather than Roosevelt who gave 
“the impression dial Anglo- 
American solidarity was fragile, ami 
(hat Stalin’s own ambitions for 
Soviet expansion would not meet 
serious opposition Thus Churchill 
sought to enlist Stalin's support for 
his own strategy of putting opera- 
tions in Europe first, against the 
Americans* inclination to give priority 
to the war in the Far Hast, to which 
Russia was not a party. In a number 
of cases Eden himself was alarmed 
by Churchill's propensity to make 
concessions to Stalin in die interests 
of personal harmony. Stalin found 
himself the object of a sort ol spon- 
taneous auction of cajolery. 

Disillusionment 
of Roosevelt 

Unlike C liurchill. however. Roose- 
velt had no experienced adviser at 
his dhow to exercise restraint. Ilis 
Secretaries of State were nullities, 
chosen as such. Harrinun could have 

S tayed a more effective role if lie 
ad been constantly with the Presi- 
dent. l orresl.d was too junior until 
Ion laic. The most powerful lipure 
was Hopkins, who invariably echoed 
and magnified his master's voice. He 
Wits, us it happened, a very nice mail 
who was greatly liked by British 
ministers. Hut only made things 
worse. When he explained to diem 
that in a particularly sensitive nego- 
tiation lie proposed to take the 
Russian side, they fell as if he hail 
done them a personal favour, lie 
played a more valuable role, how- 
ever, in die period of transition to a 
new policy. By I hr time Rouse veil 
realized how gravely he It.ul miscal- 
culated. lie was a dying inn n. Because 
Hopkins was peiunu 1 grain in both 




to 


l.oiulon and m’owiw, h Cttl , 
cover up lor Roosew* }■ 
***** 
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fiercely resentful message 
which he was strongly sup- 



«n ‘he summer 
Roosevelt was still refafe. 
quarrel with Stalin overfet 


jw of liis fiisl . 

Suns i«i a final mission to Malm, 
S plead fur belter understanding and 


ujc ttftniijtfn a*» c I ilt iiiiilioiN Miy ■ 

ami lie therefore gave ChuuT'f President iTrmnanJ and Hop- 
support nr his efforts to M «c;c a) one in their unwillmg- 
lielp lor the Warsaw risk i ** to accept the Prime Ministers 
characteristically, h c was i' ljrn ings about Russian ambitions 
ol the l or i hewning presidents a! their fate value Hopkins opeuly 
l mil, in which lie could not £ upreorrf his scepticism about 
to alienate voters with relitna liurchill. and advised I ruuian to 
Eastern Europe. Hopkins™^ *uml king manoeuvred into a posi- 
at interpreting thj. President mi where “ Great Britain had us 
mood. ~ feuiliip wiili them as n bloc against 

At the Yalta C'onferenttW 1(1 imptanw"'. Hnglaiid's 
Roosevelt was subject to? European pohey . Others ol I ill- 
influences. because HopkimMV Ws a«li taen. mostly survivors 1 m .11 
■ ^(w»»d1s circle, spoke no less 

«i!blly of the British government 

S t even declared that “ if it were 
m in the Russians that such 
rjttvs were held by the British Prime 
Miaidcr, it would be more than a 
itffficicnr explanation for their 
jrtoos in Europe during the past 
’neraJ weeks”. It was in the same 
htfirii that, contrary io the advice of 
hykerchill and Eden, the new Prcsi- 


11 ltd over the choice of a line for the 
provisional Western frontier of 
Poland. What was absent was the 
tain b.nihoiiinie Icclmique ol Roose- 
velt in gauging up with .Stalin to 
prove that he was not ganging up 
wit It Churchill. Proluhl) Truman 
felt even more at case with the British 
when Attlee and Hevin replaced 
Churchill and I -den in the middle of 
the conference. 


Down tlic 
icy slope 


Chief among them \m 
Admiral Leahy, a convinced 
pholv. who had written to the 
lary of Mate in May, I944.dat 
main danger In peace nflenht 
of Germany would lie ia i 
fliei between Britain and Ro^ 
Since Leahy equally detested 
Gaulle, his advice to the 
was hound to hc opposed 
plaits for European security 
on Anglo-French cooperation 
suspicions were echoed in 
Far East by advisers like 


dmi acceded to the Russian request 
that American forces .slum Id halt west 
ttftajuc, ullowing the Red Army 
Hk credit of liberating C zeclioslo- 
Wh. 


Hurley, who believed that An 
interests there were reconcilable d 
those of Russia but not tiH ;lbe decision to lull before Prague 
of circa 1 Britain. TheSlaleDj, kfacribdas “one of the most tragic 
mciit. 011 the other hund.bdty tpor* of American military-political 
to develop a much more wt during the post -Roosevelt 
view ol the postwar world; Wi *"■ Unfortunately it was not even 
hour to emerge from the itob for the authors are equally 
had not vet struck. Vain a * Jtol of the continued pressure on 
the climax ol the great flow] “#* » enter the war against 

which proved unnecessary 
lermimi- 

. . . — another 

differences. It was also Ro^|JJ* r -lhougli or a different kind. 

swan-song. Im a lew mcR&h|Jkh Trumnn later admitted. But 
In* was dead. 

llte coincidence of cmbBJJJ 


the climax ol the great » .enter ine war a 

was the last major gathers 3id|g>n. which proved unucc 
Stalin was able in gel whit ctpeitslve (1 W abrupt lei 

by cvpMing 

> Trumnn lab 

ita Potsdam ('onlercnce un- 
* he showed himsell clear- 
c ul\ montlv' nf l*M5 tax »«*foolcd. At Potsdam 

' * 7 . . . . . 1 1 . . 1 s In m event 0:1 P r,Vnk ' meellng with 

r v'iclv hivlilv \ta3fW jha?^SVry!ng unmake 

■' '-is “Ir 5?S ? - — 

ine 


not a lot 


urn island At«^nr »wo countries to attempt a He live 

WiiliMt *i few weeks after ^««to the exclusion of the original quotum: Wit 
m ^‘o^li^onincn.^ «mn.« ■ with Roose- C'oldWar? Iltal is n 

. ii t.ii Roosevelt very ■ not have been lost 

his last official «' •<« 


A Check-List of 
Recent Books 


GENERAL 
Steam Nostalgia 

Locomotive and Railway Preservation in 
■ Great Britain 

SIR GERALD NABARRO MP 

' 9J-X6i>ts 159 plates, line drawings and 
maps £6.50 

Magicians of the Golden 
Dawn 

EtUC tIOWE 

A tlocumentary histbry of . a. Magical 
Order which Included among Ks members' 
W. . B. Yeats, MacGregor' Mathers, 
Florence Farr and Aieister Crowley. 
Illustrated £4.50 

; An American Diary 

'BARBARA LEIGH SMITH 
. BODICHON 
Edited by Joseph IV. Reed Jr 
, A vivid portrait of a. lively woman of her 
; titnis. Includes a timely observation of 
; the American South before the Civil War 
and includes a fascinating introduction 
' about die English visitor in the United 
Stales from Dickens to Trollope. £2.50 


LITERA RY 
CRITICISM 

Russian Literature 
Under Lenin and Stalin 
1917-1953 

gleb Struve £3.75' 


Leonardo, Poe, Mal!arm6 

PAUL VALERY 

Volume 8 The C, die, ted ll .yrAv of Paul 
Voter y 

Edited by Jack um Mathews 
Translated by Malculm Cowie.y and 
James R. Lawler £5.25 


SOCIOLOGY 

A General Theory o! Magic 

Marcel mauss 

Translated from the French by Robert 
Brain £2.25 ; 


Motherless Families 

VICTOR GEQRGE 
and PAUL WILDING 

International Library of Sociology £3,50 


ivT.I' 


m 



Routledge & Kegan Paul 

London und Boston. . . ■■■ 


Six Approaches to the Person 

Edited hy RALPH RUDDOCK. 

• Six specialists in different fields set out 
the positions they have reached in giv mg 
the person a ecnlral place in their own 
academic work. £3.50 cloth £1.75 paper 


EDUCATION 

Objectives and Perspectives 
in Education 

.V«wd/f*r in Edueatiannl I loory 

BEfN MORRIS £ 2.50 

Further Education in 
England and Wales 

LEONARD M. CANTOR and 
I. H. ROBERTS 

2nd Edition 

cloth £4.00 paper £2.00 

Philosophical Analysis 
and Education 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
Reginald Archambault 

Now re- published in the new scries Ai- 

° f llle fhilusn P li y of 

cloth £1.80 paper 90p 


REISSUES 
Negroes in Britain 

.4 Study 0 / Racud Relations in 
.Society 

KENNETH l.ITTLE . . 
Revised with a new Introduction 
Leonard Bloom. , ^ 

International Library ol -V*#* w ■ 
Soria / Re, onsn n , lion £4.51) 

Psychology of 

Religious Mysticism 

JAMES H. LEU BA 

Edited by C.K. Ogden ^ 

International Library ol , rtA : 
Philosophy and Scientific 

and of course 

OUR AUTUMN LEADER 

Heath and the Heathmen 

Andrew Roth’s 
bestselling biography 
£1.00 paper 
£2.25 cloth 

t/ir. 


on 

nn i .. ,, •- — altitude 

'jpnxvitutc a subxtan- 
ngc of policy. There were still 
Aiaencbn disagreements at 
„ l r ‘® r . ^stance over the nil* 
or,,a, y to the United Nations 


NBfl 


East -West relations wen- already 
on the icy slope which lul to the (. old 
War. I'he authors ik-al less exten- 
sively with the following phase. Ten 
postwar years occupy a quarter of 
llic book, whereas the six years of 
wartime relations occupy half of it 
(the remaining quarter consisting of 
very ample documentation). The in- 
ference is that the authors thul the 
genesis of the Cold War in events 
before rat her than after 1945. In this 
they are certainly right. The emer- 
gence of Triuniiii and Attlee, Byrnes 
and Marshall and Bovin, crystal I i/.cd 
an antagonism which they did not 
create. All the chemical elements nf 
the Cold War were present in solu- 
tion while Roosevelt and Churchill 
were in control. Their political skill 
or cunning kepi the unstable solu- 
tion from precipitating lor sc vocal 
crucial years, but it also concealed 
Ihc fact that they were themselves 
partly responsible lor the instability. 
What changed after 1945 was not (he 
substance of policy but the technique 
of dealing with Stalin. Before Pots- 
dam he knew that he was confronted 
by British and American leaders who 
were deeply divided among them- 
selves and of whom the American 
Was basically anti-British (though 
personally attached to Churchill), just 
ns Churchill was basically anti- 
Russian (though personally attached 
to Stalin). Alter Potsdam lie found 
that the Anglo-American differences 
were no longer going to he played 
out before his eyes. c\en ii they still 
existed, and the alignment of per- 
sonalities had entirely changed. Bui 
the aims of Western policy had not 
changed : they hail only been shar- 
pened and stiffened. The Cold War 
was Malm's reaction. 

The conclusion is that ii is idle 
to attempt a definitive answer to the 
Who stalled the 
not exactly the 
conclusion to which the authors 
point. They call for a clear verdict 
of guilty against Stalin. But their 
meticulously gathered evidence sug- 
gests a more complex etiology. The 
Cold War probably owed less to de- 
liberate personal decisions than to 


ahiitpl and largely lorliiiUnischanges 
in (he conjunction id circumstances. 
In the original conjunct ion. the mor- 
bid suspicions and aggressive tears 
of -Stalin, the carelessness ami dupli- 
city of Roosevelt, and ChurchiM's in- 
feriority, complex about ihc decline of 
British power, were combined with 
the superlative war-making capacity 
of all three in forced alliance against 
Germany and Japan. In l'>45 the 
conjunction changed with dramatic 
suddenness ; within a few months 
Roosevelt died, Churchill lost office, 

( iermuny and Inpan surrendered, anil 
Stalin remained as ihc only constant 
factor, lie naturally supposed Ihnl 
I mi nil n and Alllee i**r Hevin) would 
prove a weaker and less experienced 
combination than their predecessor. 
But while his appetite therefore 
sharply grew, the Anglo-American 
desire to appease ii sharply declined. 
There occurred xvhai is known in 
Russian history, in another context, 
as a “ scissors crisis “. Stalin's greed 
seemed insatiable only because Anglo- 
American policy had so recklessly 
stimulated it ; Anglo-American resis- 
tance seemed hostile and obstructive 
only because it came almost too laic. 
The fate of die world was held be- 
tween llic two sharp edges and per- 
haps only (hc nuclear deterrent saved 
it. 

The Semblance ,/f Peace ends on 
a cautiously optimistic note, with a 
quotation from Yeats : 

Civilization is hooped together. 

brought 

Under a lute. iiikIci the semblance 

of peace, 

By manifold illusion. 

It is a fair judgment. Manifold illu- 
sion enables us to live today in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, at best, 
but even an unstable equilibrium is 
heller than no equilibrium al all. It 
should not be forgotten, however, 
that manifold illusion was also respon- 
sible for the Second World War and 
for bringing the world again to llic 
brink of catastrophe a lew years after 
it was over. Sir John Wheeler-Ben - 
licit lias already made distinguished 
contributions 10 the xliuly of the 
earlier illusion, known as appease- 
ment. With Ins new collaborator, 
who also has scholarly work on Ger- 
many in the 1930s to his credit, he 
h:is made an equally disliuguislicd 
study of the later illusion and its 
merciful dissipation. It is a fascinal- 
ing and persuasive work, heightened 
with much compelling drama foi' 
instance, an eye-witness account of 
the Nuremberg Trial, written from 
notes made ul -the lime. Nut every- 
one will agree with all the authors' 
interpretations, but no one will com- 
plain that the presentation of evidence 
is anything but clear, thorough, and 
accurate. 


Cures for corruption 


blanket, 
that his 


1, L M .?' NT ' ,Ns havc laboured 
lye result js not so much 
."tart# iiiir.v as wet 
ford's concern 
,7 uU n« foster a prurient 
n ptjrnography has been so 
J hc ta» produced 520 
s a |lJ, s1 stupefying- drcari* 
beHcr T .Worn Report is the 

Sfc •“ be, il will 

” mow A*PI )0lI, l more readers 
in i ii??r n08rapl ' crs let 

U »s ill-written. 
. anJ unspecific 

cv «» u u 
«fhbn,iw cgal , rccommenda- 
^ y a mindless moral 


silivc, 

the 


Pomography : 'llic tangford Report 
520pp. Coronet. Paperback, 60p. 

MAI* HICK G1ROI1IAS tBUit«w>*. 

The Obscenity Report 

256pp. Olympia Press. Paperback, 

5flp. 

ALAN BURNS U ditar) : 

To Deprave and Corrupt 
Technical Re ports of the I ’niled 
States ( ommixsion on Obscenity and 
Pornography 

192pp. Davis- Poyntcr. £2.25 (paper- 
back £1.50). 


t-da« v; “i conservative and 

<0 iSft ld, ,“ n l ,1 ? nl » mission 


committee is trying to prohibit with 
its new obscenity law : the apparent, 
though probably unintentional, tactic 
is to swing rapidly from talking about 
what one can buy in the back rooms 
of specialized bookshops to talking 
about what one can buy on Padding- 
ton .Station, n» if the fact that the for- 
mer revolts Mary Stott is a good rcu- 
xon for depriving commuters of the 
latter. And there is a great deal of 
loose talk about “ sexual perversion " 
as if homosexuality, solitary mastur- 
bation, and the rape of juveniles were 
all on a par anti could usefully be 
discussed under the same heading ; 
Peter Grosvcnor takes a fierce line 
against homosexuality, for instance, 
but Lord Longford makes a point of 
recalling his own support for the 
Wotfcndcn Report many years ago. 
Some of the writers pick usefully 


JONATHAN Mll.I.LR : 

Censorship and the Limits or Per- 

N^E Surcs * ta 1 [[JJdpeid 24pp. Oxford University Press for - M i 

? h ;S^ti L D r 8rord has >fa mhh T— l>,tpcrb:>ck ’ 3Dp ' SB mcks 

^ taw DreH-n*, nn Ulta- psychological allegiance!.. Most of 

MirSi^fW 00 aboul thK connniiwc. for instance, seem to 
iWtilsordnr ki J:n 9 individual want more psychological research of 

‘ y the Prcstden- 
Ohsccniiy and 


ia«M« WMluki dbMMahja'w M. Alu uys * 


The irrespon-ibility of drivers on 
mu(or>vays, Ihc bland acceptance of 

Rmkinifr: ‘"9 ‘uoiviauai want more psychological rescaren 01 the facts of JJj* 

iwSHK *!" ekhlb Blun of the kind reported on by the Presidcn- rich nations^ of Ihc West, and the 
;^.b?^lf s ( ver y ter «cl> ti;.l Commission on Obscenity and threatened breakdown 1 rfwotn 
statements of Pornography; but IX.vid Holbrook «da! services area 11 Wptams oT 
WSSjfiP lhe c «ntem- and Mary Miles dissent from tins, the sai'ic s'ckncss 
r ^4ouFis n °i c hcr W| th u few and Mr Holbrook himself, of course. Any doubts about Hu. souological 

Wd&I devSS'^Tk of sexi,itl considers contemporary laboratory rehabiluy of , ^ r vie h ^ 

aferJlv ^* grounds usychulouv to be the same sort of on the strength or llic statements .ot 
'Multifarious, schizoid manifestation of our cultural the npouta Pjul m ai w «J»w 
n ^L dlc tory, as are disarray as pornography A. R remains venr sirndar to gr own . AfVonj 

• i and SSS? IbSughSui jit what the still restive .s informed that in Hits 

* i*-*<*- : '• '• V: ' • . ' 
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NEW FROM EYRE METHUEN 
THE CASE OF MARY BELL 

Gitta Sereny 

In 1008 M.hy Bull, at Uil- ayi> of olovcn. stood aocusotl ol 1 iUImIoi in^f 
two si 11 , ill rtaildmn. shu was found guilty ol RlunftlfiuqlilKr litii uusn of 
'diminiHbiHl ruspoiiAihilily’. no nwntol hospital i.oukl Im found 
willmp and n)>|ri In ndntil tmr. By rolallnq )iyr silnry and tlm pioqniss uf 
U 10 trial. Gitta Si irony 1 1 opus to difiw atumtion to the dvfipisr.iio 
tiinblniiiscif uhildiiui wlm mioduis|>oiisiUlusciontific.c.iro. 

28lti S» , |)leiiitu , i £2.73 

THE TRUTH ABOUT FORT TUSSOCKS 

The whole truth - so help me 1 
Richard AUerman 

M.ijoi -la*ninat Alon.’O B. 'B.inu-Bimfl' Br.vldtak (U S. Al my. R»l\l.) 
suls uni tu reci'Kito .iiiiliimticiilly a lull i* known li.ittln of Um Anii!iu..rri 
Riivnhiiiiin .nut tin m.iki.*s it quili* I'.lcai lluilthi'ic voulil Im ■ i-fil (hhiI)Io 
utift.at d aiiyimu ln«s to tout up that conimv tuoi u tiun - but it lu*i:cun(iH 
even jiKMiid.m(ii:iijiis th.ui hot'Xpcctud. £'2.li0 


NEW FROM METHUEN 

Debates in Economic History 
General Editor: Peter Mathias 

CAPITAL FORMATION IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Edited by Franfols Crouzet 

The availability of capital wns of crucial Important*' In the nripfris of 
InduHiriuli.Mtion in (•i^luonnih-contuiy Britain. Vat ihumany quostions 
concur ill iqi capital fur mat inn durinp this period have tiwn Inrtiol/ 
pursued in articles and other scattered works. Professor Crouzut hero 
assault »l»s soniu loading contributions to lhe dob. no, and rovinws its 
dovblopmeiilin hu important introduction. 

£3.20; University Paperback f.1.60 

1 MEMOIR Of THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE 1910 

Sir James HeadlanvMorley 

Edited hy AgnOB Heaillam-Morfey, Russell Bryant, Anna 
Clanciala 

This collection, consisting of tho diary, nides-niftmoirn and corrns- 
ponUencnof a civil servant rinri hiMorian v.’hn Wii-> also a distinguished 
member nr (lie British rlrilu(|;ition in Paris, coriMitut^s a luiiqu 1 .* uuoren 
lor the biMuivolilwjA^Jxw treaty. ’ 

A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE 

Gerald A. J. Hodgett 

E /.aminos the clumgns and duvolopmanfe tluft took placo in popntn- 
tion. prices, mills (uiri wages, nnd m the patterns of sottl'iineiit arid 
cultivation horn late Roman tini*9 until (lie fifteenth century. 

£2.70 ; University Papurback Cl .40 

Now avai/abfe as University Paperbacks 

THE CONDUCT OF WAR 1789-1961 

J. F. C. Fuller Cl. 00 

(alsore-iscur-d ns a hardback by Eyre Mailmen £2.95) ; 

INTELLIGENCE AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 

(Methueh's Mjinualsof Modern Psychology) 

Philip E. Vernon f.1.25 
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HarrapwBooks 


Harrap's New Standard 
French & English Dictionary 

Part I French-English - Volumes 1 & 2 
by J. E. MANSION 

revised & edited by R. P. L. LED§SERT & D. M. LEDtSERT 

A new edition after 38 years, completely revised, 
reset and greatly enlarged 

Pan I: Volume 1 (A-l) 608pp/lSBN 0 245 50072 0 
Volume 2 (J-Z) 554pp/ISBN 0 245 50073 9/euUi 298/216 r.itt 
each C6.00 c.nel in UK 

HANS HASS 

To Unplumbeil Depths 

A unique autobiography richly illustrated 
in colour and black and white 
272pp/88pp ilfustrahons/244 x 1 7 I <_m 
ISBN 0 245 50946 1/E3.75 

DONALD READ 

Edwardian England 1901-1915 

A new history on an important transition period - 
from Victorian self-satisfaction to twentieth century 
self -questioning 

320pp/50 illustraiions/222 x 141 cm 
rased ISBN 0 245 51063 X/C3.50 
pallet ISBN 0 245 51064 8/E1.60 

PAUL TABORI 

The Anatomy Of Exile 

A Semantic and Historical Study 

A sociological and cultural study of the exile's 
contribution to the society in which he settles 
'Scholarly and exciting and admirably written' Arthur Koestler 
432pp/240 x 1 59 cm/ ISBN C 245 59452 3/L6.00 

MICHAEL WALE 

Voxpop 

Profiles of the Pop Process 

Documentary, chronicle and exposfi. 'Voxpop 1 is a series 
of in-depth interviews essential to an understanding 
©f pop : culture’ and its industry' 

320pp/222 x 14.1 cm/cased ISBN 0 245 50904 6/C2.GO 
paper ISBN'O 245 51083 4/Cl .50 

Delmas-Harrap French & 
English Business Dictionary 

G. ANDERLA & G. SCHMIDT-ANDERLA 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
bilingual business dictionary 

600pp/273 x 216 cm/ISBN .0 245 00976 3/Cl 2.00 c.nel in UK 

A First French Dictionary 

COLIN HENSTOCK 

Bridges the gap between pictorial wordbooks • 
and adult'dlctionaries 

144pp/236 x 166 cm/ISBN 0 245 59978 9/Cl .35 c.nel in UK 

, Kendall McDonald 

The Wreck Detectives 

The stqries of Britain's diving detectives and the treasures 
they. found, with wreck Ipcatj.on sources and index of. wrecks 
392pp/222 x 1 41 cm/78 illustrations 
ISBN 0 245 50899 J3/E3.5Q 

STANLEY RADCUFFE 

Twenty-Five Years On 

The Two Germanies 1970 

A summary of the achievements and characteristics of the 
Federal Republic and the DDR r 25 years after the end of the war 
256pp/216 x 1 38 cm/maps/paper/ISBN 0 245 50548 2/C2.25 

wall^qe’Ireybvrn . . . 

Bridge Across The Atlantic 

■- % BW of John Ronnie • 'V 

The biography of the Scottish engineer whose. major 
achievement was the construction of London Bridge 
1 60pp/24pp illustrations/240 x 1 59 cm 
ISBN 0 246 50888 0/E 2.7 5 . 

& coming in Spring 1 973: ■ 

W. S. SCOTT . 

Saint Joan 

■A new work by a leading authority:^- ■ i $ . 
the first English biography Of Joan of Arc for bVer 3^years 

CHRISTOPHER EVANS : 

Cults of Unreason 

A perceptive add amusing survey of the pseudo - teliQ ions ■ 
Qf ; the '60s - tcientology, UFO's, black boxes. Hippledom . . . 

us in Hall 5 Stands 9440; 944B& 9447 


parliuiLir held llic l hrisiians in- 
sights into 1 1 ic iiiiture «>l rc-iliiy :irc 
ilv uiily valid «»ik's I t is :i pity 
iic didn't know ilirs before ihc Or. 
trial. llmugli there will no doubt be 
divtriiiid itinflkt abunl iu*»l bow 
juries in future urn to receive the 
Christian uiesvige by ilirecl inspira- 
tion, attention to ihe Bible, or per- 
li.ips by nddiii.u :t Bishop to the 
jiidiciii) bencli t 

Mr Holbrook produces a secular 
UTsion of t lie same feeling (hat we 
are all lu.-uri(iig down the ( iaikireiu- 
slope. In his ease, the claim seems 
(ii be ilia! pormiyraphy is both cause 
a ihI cllcei of a modern schi/ophiciiia. 
whose causes are nut very clearly 
slated but appear to involve childhood 
trauma as analysed in the theories of 
Melanie Klein logctlwv with an adult 
adherence to the cpisicinolo.ey oi 
Jlohhcsian materialism. Hie doctrine 
is not very plausible as presented 
here, especially when it is supported 
by such curious historical claims as 
"ihe civilization of the Renaissance 
would not have been possible without 
the Christian emphasis on marriage 
and the family ". Yet. of course, there 
is m u eh l ha l is perceptive and admir- 
able in whai Mr Holbrook has 
recently been saving. His scepticism 
about i lie merits of classroom-based 
sex education is not to he lightly dis- 
missed : nor is his hostility to the 
simple-mindedness ot much lliat 
popularly passes lor psychology. Yet. 
even here doubts creep in : lie writes 
as if an enthusiasm for existential psy- 
chology would convert everyone io 
his point of view, while R. \\ I aing 
stands as a very visible proof that 
this simpli is mu so. And there is a 
strange unawareness of how exposed 
his position is : lie describes intellec- 
tuals as particularly schizoid, and 
attacks 1 bein for always trying to be 
"doing rather than being", but 
never stops to wonder whai they will 
make ol the fact that Ibis year he 
seems to have published seven books 
and edited iwu others. 


The inadequacies 
of research 

At the most mundane level of try- 
ing to ascertain is hat elfects porno- 
graphy lias on its readers, the com- 
mittee Inis some success, al ter a nega- 
tive lash mn. That is, they slum up 
. the inadequacies of some of the re- 
xearcli from which the Anieiieaii 
commission concluded that porno- 
graphy had no olivet beyond tempo- 
rary sexual arousal ; and they are 
quite properly rude alum I the claim 
that sexual oil cnees in Denmark 
dropped by 25 per cent as a result 
d the repeal of the laws against 
obscenity. tAs almost all the world 
now knows, the drop is largely 
accounted for by the fact that .some 
activities such as indecent exposure 
were taken out of the ambit of the 
criminal law.) But the committee's 
characteristic incapacity for making 
appropriate analytical distinctions 
makes even this aspect of its work 
Jess than helpful. What they failed 
to sec is that the question of the 
effects of pornography falls into seve- 
ral components: in the first place, 
one wants io know whether the 
sexual stimulus provided by porno- 
graphy is a stimulus to do those 
things which are pornographic.illy 
depicted or simply a stimulus to 
obtain sc.yiiul satisfaction in ways 
which; the viewer dr reader Usually 
employs.' .'Obviously we w'dtiid be 
sdartned If thi turtonters' far jVhotji- 
firuphs of flagellation went out and 
IWMii to’ flog nnconsenting persons ; 
ii they madfc Invc to thfeir wives With 
more enthusiasm, we might not be 
Manned at ail. 

. And at this point we need to dis- 
tinguish quite carefully among the 
objections we may have to various 
kinds of sexual activity: The com- 
mittee show little sign of distinguish- 
ing between the harmful, the sinful. 
:md the. filthy, nor do they seem very 
' r ^° 8n “ in « lhc dislinc- 

Ihl,se a(:liv, ‘ les *tt* 

■ Will hand us or cause us misery irrc- 
***£?'■* of % social estimate of them 

uod tbosp wh'ch only make us mlwr- 

ablt! because «f social disapproval. 
It is for. this reason that the com, 
punson between air poiluliqn .and 
moral; Pollution Is. not much good 
cycn hi ^rhetorical device. U depends 
no at aH on social attitudes whether 

• fiivc * «»ncer qr. plher 

forma of lung disease ; it seemi' td' 


depend entirely on social altitudes 
whether we arc distressed by say, 
lnaslnrhation. Of course an ailach- 
ii lent io t hristianity blurs such 
distinct ions quite clfeclivelv. since it 
suggests dial itiir cultural norms 
embody truths about Creation. Those 
who think Christianity false and its 
morality confused are likely to want 
in make such distinct ions rather 
lrei|iicnily. 

A( one with 
the revolutionaries 

Ihe vagueness of the commit tee’s 
targets and the wool I incss ol its moral 
position mean inevitably that it has 
locked itself into jii-sl the position 
I Old I oligfoid did not want to 
occupy. I hat is. die Uepan looks 
like an attempt siniplv to fiee/e social 
mores the whole tissue ol ideas 
about morality, decency, normality 
and deviance exactly as they were .1 
few years ago. Oddly, the belief 011 
which the attempt is loimdcd that 
greater sexual freedom is the begin- 
ning ol anarchy is one the com- 
mittee sllalCs with Maurice Viirodias. 
and as so often \\e seem 10 have 
reached a point where the conserva- 
tives and revolutionaries believe each 
other's nonsense and make life riilli- 
eiilt for persons living in the same 
society will) them. M (iiiodias's 
I'hi' /)/■»( eniiy Report looks suspi- 
ciously like an uppm luuislic .illeiupl 
to share I 01 d I onglord’s limelight, 
for it reprints such lamiliai favourites 
.is the Danish icport vvlucli led to 
the loosening of the law in M>i»7. It 
is. however, notable tor .m inn mine - 
lion in which M (.iiiodias claims dial 
the "Sexual Rev oluiinn “ is “the 
great motor ol the moral, intellectual 
ami political movement which is last 
transforming the world ". And con- 
noisseurs ol the absurd will relish 
equally President Nixon's speech de- 
nouncing the report of lus commis- 
sion ; inure than ever, Our (» line 
looks like a case of ail imitating an 
inimitable nature. 

Lord Longford's commit lee. how 
ever, speak of Mr Nixon with sonic 
respect, and in tin* last resort their 
appeal is to die same ''common 
sense " position : 

I lie commission contends dial die po»- 
liter.) lion ol lililiv books anti pl.vvs tv, is 
no lasting elleel 011 a man's ili.iintli'i. 
If tlnit were Mm-. II ■ ii list also be lillir 
dial gm.il bools, great paintings and 
great pl»ys have no ennobling cltects 
011 a mull's conduct. Centuries o| civi- 
lisation dint Ml iiiiiinks ot coiiiiiion sells*- 
tell us olhetwisc 

And the '/7..V ( oinmeul.o y «m the 
series of articles about obscenity and 
censorship t l-ehi uarv 25) took a 
lairly similar view. Now, there are 
at least l wo immediate tilings to be 
said. I lie first is that it is philistine 
to treat art a.s if its point were largely 
utilitarian; what vve value ill Miviirl 
is Me v.arl\ music, not a sort of moral 
tunic. The second is that anyone 
vvho docs take such a utilitarian line 
is going to be hopelessly disap- 
pointed ; (j cor go Steiner has written 
of his incomprehension rliai a mail 
might he deeply moved by Mozart 
and yet run a concent ration camp- 
nut such examples multiply without 
number, And the converse consider- 
ation is that front men with sexually 
dev 1 nn I tastes there has come extreme 
beauty ; Proust watched rats being 
tortured in a linmotcxiial brothel, 
and .4 la reefim /ie is neither more 
nor less marvellous as a result. 

• . mistake embedded in this 

utilitarian view is to suppose (Hut art 
literally tells us something or literally 
persuades us to behave In smite w,ty 
or Other. Of course, the issue is des- 
perately complicated, and there may 
he art- forms which preach a message 
in this direct Way, and that message 
may alarm us enough to want at any 
rate to make sure ihe oilier side is 
heard ; but ten nil miles' common 
sense is hot the only apparatus we 
need. 

What most writers .mJ readers 
will be anxious about arc ihe com- 
mittee's If gal, recommendations, Ii 
■ft ?»W\|K*ll ‘hid Kingsley Amis 
and Elizabeth lane- Howard dUicnl. 
on behalf or die novelist and. bis 
readers, ffbc committee's view is that 
two major changes are needed in the 
existing law. The firvi is to scrap 
tfte present definition of obscenity in 
terms of. depravity and corruption 
■ P49! 1 ? rep]ace it .v.it^ a definition iii 
!. “ sra *' 01 ah ; bbjeet'k out raging " coh- 


teinporary standards of j, 

humanny accepted by 

large . The SCcnml ic 1 


expert witnesses, and 


|U „K Harald Wcinrich 
mleil not long ago in the 
Mednr thint ctW- 


y : ,lLC PiC(J by Iht- *: I ,uiiecsicu ran -"ft. - 

large The second h it ' 1 1 'radical MMnr tb;w con- 

Ef? f-niniir'trv (icriiian literature wax 

ably correct. B m ^ yj*; jKra || claim Io be realists ol a kind. 

,, ‘ ,| V ,UI ,lK ‘ ^minendi-, "id He ««» "t u,Wi ! ys l rtf!K,l,3 i 

no hreat In freedom of ^ demarcated -ii striking leal me of 
publication is shnple-mj mrrenl Cicrncm writing has been llu- 

, 'I 1 '! M »'-■ i- L'rXr'loo.ly U. 

P- Si Mills in terms ol vvlui^,, if [0 writers inlercsled to varying 
and will not find ouin««> . juLus in the malerialily of language 


linn dial the reciimmendjiHi- ] 
mi threat In freedom of «wi 
publication is shnpJeHnuHj^ 


Reports on 
the language school 


1,1 r ”M place, it ahllirv 
past gams in terms ol wlm^; 
ami will not lind (1|llr m 


impossible to erode; given dv;' 


J dsrecs in . - - ... 

(rather than pursuing any specihc 
‘•linguistic " approach), and c.xplor- 

..1 1 Iwi isluxn.'l it 1 !i 111 I xOlllMh* 


Mm/ erne present the most detailed 
and far-reaching resumes of their res- 
pective posit urns. 

Both of these books are acts ol 


Trr T ,ll,lbiv ^.!' ,|l "l! ui f ( 1 i; : mediatio., between leading piach- 
whether the acquittal ol t ' 5 l,!lLl,ve Lwen ineoccti- ,ioiK * ls 1,1 ,hi ' literature ami 

< Ihitieiley a Law was ihek-i ' -jfSih the n iliire of language in lhc general public, explaining (lie 
good dec 1 sums or the lirsioliffi ^ Y olhers Ivive in their .seman- background Io certain linguistic pre- 
lhl ' *; h r‘ »« *** I,’ U p.SS,br dilections, analysing various trends in 

sccoikI place, the MS,,. fh ^ m:i mniii;.iin.. rote modernism and in many way^ oftcr- 


cmploy the hw fmdSS* ' « lvsilivily lhc n ' lini P |lli,,i,, » ro,c 
v . -.J .. J.,, ' , r P olllKj lpJ) bnniage plays in **ur society. Hence 

will ren.aut as strong :h cv«, a; : of this school range 

uihIl rgrotind press can prejr. ^ farmed und sound poems, slcrco- 
be jumped u» more readily if h ^onic radio-plays, forluilmis word* 
noiiisscmhlc hocrdl-K-adettc.b .jj^, m \ (more recently) pcrnitila- 
11 ml legal support. In the thid^ !(j onj ] novels, where the perspective 
it is dubious whether in i» odlanuuagc is of an unbiased prob- 
plunilist society such as ou» t j n a nature, tu more overtly political 
is the kind ol consensus in Tonstcllutrons and satirical collages 
outrageous which would nut: montages, 

opera Mon of the law prafictife ;■ (jji* the Wiener Cirtippe, Io 
lair. In the Imirth place, it n they have inevitably been coni* 
much better than ihe prwcfo t^red, these writers neither aeknovv- 
tbe class war by other millet ;.y K constituting a deliberate 
standards of vvlut u pubii iro'senient nor are they gcographic- 
ilc|vud on ilu- mere say-w «j: iH» tonneried in any special sense, 
twhich are largely miildlt-cU; Vcl, lor all their dillerences. such 
middle-aged) and judges (wb writers as Jtlrgen Becker. Peter (). 
largely upper-class, old indixL Oioljeivii/. Peter Hamlke. Ludwig 

Hirig. Helmut hie issen blit tel, l -cr- 
_ . , . tend Krivvet and bran/ Mon do 

Contusion iJUOUt - appear to share common interests 

l!u> qt'ifp Ilf kociotv xvi ,ilcrury )!tiwa logics. In Te.\te 
HU Sill I L (II SOCICIJf frr Tear and /in Tra.IHion tier 

Uobritr Franz Mon and Helinut 
Anyone vs ln»scinler«d atkem -Bwenbflttel delineate some of 
topic has not been exIutRlditt .(iwc. While both have already 
I onat ban Miller's ftritiA tt&. 'rillen at length on tlvis linguis- 


twhich are largely miildl«Ur 
middle-aged) -kkI judges |tb. 
largely upper-class, old and iwLf 


Confusion about 
the state of society 

Anyone vv hose interest in to 1 
topic has not been oxIwustoM 
Iona than Miller's ftriiish At* 


leelure a refreshing climp to«|^lly orient a led literature- Mon in 


silliness to left and right. Hefcf 
to the whole topic a gcnuinecM 
sense and a dispassionate C 
which is long overdue- W® 
quite prepared tu restrain top 
display ol pornography it*® 
csts ol not distressing pcopfcJF 
upset by the sight l >r 
ell eel on I heir cliiklrcn. om 
sceptical about the 
grapliy does, and 
ditniage done by 11 tlcrcer 
be VVOlsC. _ 

The feebletma of .f K)I J'^3 
analyses in terms ol ib 
•• e onsu 1 wma lot y " j 

" apiHMilivc" behaviour. TO-ll 
linn is borrowed Iron) 
Sherrington, who ubsene JM 
in a species consunn |,a j 0 , r^lj 
wax stereotyped and 
whereas appelilive l*h“vWJI 
widely. I hus ■ G^ndpMMn 
and C leopatrn differ-i^l 

another not by virtue J 
ton) lance in bed, 
programmes of encour 
procraslinnlioq thiille^dMj 
relatively riionotonou-s 

The fair of ‘ 
analyses in terms of 
Purity ami DuiWrXoWWm 
Hncsx and polUtilon 

.symboltc rcprcsentaltWi^|H 

ceptions of social 
concern with threats ^ 
seats a rather 
that social ttrrlcr i-t In J 
Since social rmd |( ^ 
occurs taster than v' e ■ 
small vvon.de r that 
(inns of order 

represented jn lht ‘ . a c e ^ 
enqueue and deft'" n '- d dwrj 

witli fredi 

lion condemned »J ,n . jjagerHJ 
0116 of proportion to ih 

Bui ax Prof^sxor ^Sj 
said, it is nd‘ ninch 
question at he Icy 
rather than lM fj* 
thus symbol^.: On ^if 

words: "Our^Nnt^^ 
obscenity »nd P orn J M i 
delays i»nxrrnrti«*JJ y 
jyresents . * * “J Ljngtb 
that of someone ^ 7 ^ 11 ]' 
.lrcss before 4 

ing building-' 


IP-'P ivllaRe and A'»’m*.v lUirsinel. 
Ptwenbiillel in Pher l.iieniiiir and 
■" hix Brief nwh.w) liber t.ileraim 
r)J» Heinrich Vornnvcg True 
S tar leuv and /in Trtuliiimi </<■> 


mouermsm and in many way* otter- 
ing comment on the authors' own 
brand of " text " (a term favoured 
by both to refer to their various lang- 
uage exercises and attempts at break- 
ing down the artificial barriers be- 
tween prose and poetry). Mon's 
" texts about texts ", spanning live 
years 1057 to l%‘>, explore tech- 
niques that are now comm on places 
in experimental writing, but treat 
them with a clarity of perspective 
and a sense of differentiation which 
keeps the period-quality of discovery 
in them still fresh, while adding to 
our appreciation and understanding. 
l lekscnbi)ltcl\ essays, more on texts 
and contexts, lend less to be the 
straightforward eiillural recapitula- 
tions that Mon embarks mi. Instead 
they offer more articulate, often pilh- 
ter probings, moving beyond synopsis 
and taxonomy to present an unex pee- 
led perspective on a writer or topic. 
Where Mon's approach often rests 
primarily oil a plea Tor recognition. 
i-lcisscnhiltkTs invariably shows the 
need for re-exnmiiialion. 

The essays in fe.vir 7V.\u- 
develop from an early obscurity, fre- 
quently overlaid with a manifesto- 
rhetoric which suggests the whole 
eHcel is contrived to lv dillerenl. to a 
later clarity ol focus. Moil is at his 
best when nothing 1 microscopically : 


FKAN/, MON j 
Tcale illirr Teste 
142pp. DM 1‘i.W 

1 1 n 1 sMjMt 11 rn.il 
/.nr T'rmUtum tit* 1 - Modcrtw 
Atilsfit/e und AnnierLungen l%4- 
l*>7l 

,tv)4pp. DM 4.XU. 

Netivvied : I udileriund. 

surveying the vicissitudes of ortho- 
graphy from Ihe demise of the pieto- 
gram to the Iwenliclh-centiiry revival 
uf interest in the visual potential of 
language, or when considering land- 
marks in the history of sound -poetry. 
That this collection remains more 
than mere haute etiluarisotion is 
largely due in the author's ability 
to bring a sense of discrimination 
to bear- on some of our ungainly, 
monolithic concepts of modernism. 
His account of types of phonetic 
poetry, seeing in l lie sound-poems of 
the Cabaret Voltaire elements of an 
aiiiiqualeil " arabesque Jugeiulslil " 
and contrasting this Ihrovvhnek with 
llie genuinely progressive tonal auto- 
nomy ol Kurt Schwitters's l.tiuitlieh- 
iiiii}:. or his examination ol varieties 
of collage und numlage in arl and 
literature, go tar beyond routine topi- 
cality. One ol the ehiel merits of 
these longer essays is 'that they arc 
not overt or covert bonk- reviews, 
as many of Hcisscnhiiltcr* pieces 
arc: hence Mon is able to give his 
subject its ficail at appropriate 
moments 

If Mon enlightens his leaders with 
a certain patient sobriety I already 


signalled in the title). He is sc 11 blit lei 
cannot suppress a puckish quality. 
He is at limes deliberately journalistic 
(in the widest sense, (or many of his 
essays stem from radio broadcasts), 
but more often his impishness re- 
mains pedagogic in intent. Nut un- 
expectedly, Hcixsenbtlltel .shows his 
admiration for the Eney clopftl isles at 
a number of points. 

Many of the evaluj lions rest uu 
juxtapositions; cobwebs are swept 
away, misconceptions demolished, 
and Hcisscnbfillol dearly delights in 
over-polarizing issues un route. Thus 
" Marx's Das Ktipihii is replaced by 
St Augustine’s Dc Ci vital e Dei, nega- 
tive dialectics are revealed as negative 
theology " is the diagnosis of 
Adorno's AVir/niwri 1 --and. one sus- 
pects. of much of his earlier writings 
by implication. F.vcn when we arc 
told, for instance, that " McLuhan 
has exchanged Spongier \ prophetic 
pose for that of (lie philosophical 
clown ". the collocation, for all its 
boldness, serves a double function. 
The contrived quality ' is initially 
meant to jolt, but Meissen bti l tel bus 
an undoubted gift for fi tilling Ihe un- 
expected. significant angle, lid luge 
here becomes a critical procedure, 
demonstrating the need for an histori- 
cal umlevstundmg of even the most 
ephemeral manifestations of modern- 
ism. 

Despite the blanket title. I leisseu- 
bfltlcl does not always discuss the 
“ tradition of modernism " in the 
strict sense. At limes lie' reviews his 
eon temporaries, vvilli essays 011 Wolf, 
gang K nop pen's novels, Arno 
Schmidt's mammoth /cttel\ Irrumi 


and the whole llnndkc phenomenon 
though even here lhc stibiecl.s 
chosen raise central issues concern- 
ing the criteria by which the avant- 
garde should be judged. Even the 
most cm 1 temporary is examined with 
an assurance of judgment: Hunilkc, 
for example. " recapitulates lhc alti- 
luili- of a generation. That is what 
mack* him famous.'’ The style is lapi- 
dary, aim os! obit mil ; and the verb 
" recapitulates " typical of Heissen- 
bu Bel's barbed wit. 

/nr TmWiu'on tier Matter ue ox* 
coeds Ttwtv iibei Te\lc in range and 
pm fundi l y. partly because Heisscn- 
biiliel goes hevcmil purely lilcrury 
matters (including pieces on Benja- 
min. Mcl ulian. Warhol and Witt- 
genstein. a ml u montage ol opinions 
nn the character of T- B. Ltiwrcnce), 
but also because be offers documents 
of a more personal -na Hi re; poetic 
creeds as well ax a number of 
accouiils of Iris own work, mainly 
euncentiaLing on the novel D’Alem- 
berts Untie. 

Significantly, a piece on the 
dialogue as a literary genre appears 
quite early in the collection. It is 
well placed, lor a number of these 
essuys arc in fact dialogues, and else- 
where the tone is one of enlightened 
explication. But (here arc timex 
where the subjectivity of the dialogue 
form mill the exigencies of a per- 
sona const riel HeisscnbUiiel: where 
he appears to be adopting a pose, 
taking a line of argument which jt 
might he loo sweeping to call 
laboured or hist r untie, but which cun 
at times diminish his on the whole 
balanced viewpoint. While the 
reader may lie pleasantly surprised 
to find an essay on tile " Materiality 
ol Language " relieved nl its potential 
steieulvpus by being based on Flau- 
bert's correspondence with Ttiine, he 
may feel more resistance to tlcissca- 
h ill lei’s rather personal line on 
Kocppcn or to It is acrobatic shifts 
of position in llic essay u April 1065: 
There K mi (Jermaii Utcratura". 
Generally. Heixxcnbdllel allows the 
dialog lie form to soften the contours 
ot Iris oliviuuxly keen intelligence 
with wit and urbanity, hut (here arc 
limes where even lie becomes the 
victim of Iris own contrivances. 
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Then com in ucd as Ql'ADIKM DEIJ.A (RITKA 
Nas. 1-20. Ihirj, 1 W«i- 1 «>5 1 . All published. 

Piipcrhouinl sei. I is* l 78 .oo 

Nas. I - 1 ft, 1 045- 1 050. Li, cli I IS* 9 00 

Nos. 1 7; 1 8. 10/20. losn.si. 

Per double number US* 17.00 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 

V. 1-21. Oxford. 1VM-307I. Willi index 
to v. 1-15 

Paperhi hi ml scl. USX 504.00 

Individual volumes, pupcihoi^nd. US* 24 00 


JAMES JOYCE 
QUARTERLY 

Edited by the University of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

V. 1-8. Tulsa, I ¥63/44-1470/71. ’ Wilh 

index to v, 1-5. 

Paperhound scl. US* 136.00 

Individual volumes, pa per bound. US* )7.00 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 

V. 1-52. London, 1020-1971. 
Paperhound set. 

Individual volumes, pa per bound. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE 
DU THEATRE 

V. 1-23. Paris, 1948/40-1971. 
Paperhound set. 

V. 1-4, 7-8, 17-23. I94H/49-J971. 
V.5-6. 9- 16, 1953-1964. 


US* 1248.00 
US* 24.60 
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AI.IX.ANDKH SOI /III-.NHSVN : 
Aiiijiihl I ‘>14 

Jraiislaicd hv Miehiiel tilcuuv 
Mxpp. Ilmiin Mod. It. 

Tin- U'M id Mi'Mnnlei Solzhenitsyn's 
Nuhfl I eii n iv. i i loiiM-il itveiilly in 
.Sinckholm. may iwnln.illy prow (•> 
be .is much a key lo um ItrrsLi ntl ini* 
iJiis controuT'iinl wrilei as .i know- 
ledge of \/y ( ‘iiiifestion and ilk* essay 
’* Wlial is the basis of my lailh?" i.s 
essential to appreciate Tolstoy *s 
moral si a, ice. Sol/hem, syn‘s loci lire, 
coiisiniclcd around Iiis unerringly 
rulliicss logic. slates explicitly what 
has been been mini; mei'easingl) clear 
lo I In isc who have been billowing 
I he course of his career, lie is a man 
with a crusading sense of mission ami 
he is not shv of con froii ling Iiis own 
government or (he whole world in the 
pmsimnct* of his ideals. 

Solzhenitsyn has been lernied " a 
iiinuiet.-n til-century man ", wilh some 
justice. To Western eyes there is. 
indeed, an ingenuousness about Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s didiiclic, patriarchal 
announcements which may cloud 
the basic irnlli underpinning them. 

I he Wes, has come lo distrust ihe 
iweniicth-cuilnry crusader, whether 
lie is a losepli Met ariliy or a (. lie 
Li tie vaia. a Jean -Pan I Sartre m a 
Norman Mailer. Sol/lienilsyn cor- 
rectly diagnoses a lack of muhniila- 
live moral guidance throughout the 
world, though his case gainst West- 
ern society, reminiscent of that ad- 
vanced by Russia's Slavophiles of 
thi nineteenth ceiiiury, loses sonic 
of its force by not thawing on the 
kind of liisi-hain, knowledge that 
makes his critique of Russian 
society so devastating. 

Mis conviction ih.il art is the 
mi picnic .icliiei email id mankind 
•mil the \ chicle of 1 1 nt h places him 
fu inly in ill.- mould n| iln ulil pic- 

Revolutionary intelligenlsiu. It also 
denim, st rides yet again his affinity 
with .inolliei Russian wiirei •scien- 


tist. Yevgeny /.niivalin. whose* view 
pl socio-political entronv Solzhenit- 
syn apiH'iirs lo sltaic. " ( icniiinc 
literature c.m only Iv uvaicd by 
madmen. Iieinuts. heretics, divameis. 
Iiiuibleiiiakeis and sceptics ”. wrote 
/amyiiliu in l'>2L I eo 1 nl- 
sloy. one siieli heietie whose lilt- ami 
iilfliieuee heal mil uiaiiv of Sol/hcn- 
itsyn's iiigmiienls m tiis leelme. 
wrote in "What is the basis o, im 
fail IT.' 

I hi'lit've dial my tifi- .nut l.iiuulrilgc 
of Itie mill, consul Ule a lalcul given In 
me In mould dial knowteiljv. I Mu-w 
I tint this liileiil is a flame, deserving 
(Ills n.iiue .mb when U bums. 

In ilk* same way Sol/lienilsyn believes 
himself to be the conscience of the 
nation, with a moral unper.iiivc to 
tell the truth. 

The aiilhori/ed Kussian test of 
Solzhenitsyn's latest novel, die first 
of ii scries, was reviewed id length in 
the TI.S last year (Oetoher 13. 
1971). Now Michael (i Irony has 
completed Ihe enormous task ol 
tianslating its 57*1 pages. 

Solzhenitsyn is a meticulous stylist 
in whatever mode lie adopts ami has 
therefore always posed severe prob- 
lems for Iiis 1 ra nsl.i lois. .•In.gifW /*>/•/ 
is no except ion. The Russian in 
which ii is written abounds in idiom, 
dialect, aphorisms, neologisms and 
llkiainiaiiisms it is even lauled mi 
oceasimi with t.icrman and Polish. 
The whole novel is assembled on a 
matrix of mililiiry teiminology 
w hich could he coni using enough 
even lor the military miiwl .out 
how m;my readers could detail the 
elements of the mililaiy machine 
through tin* different levels from 
army, corps, division, leginunt 
down to platoons, detiichiueiiis and 
pickets? One American icviewei has 
already atlaekeil Mi (ilennv's linns 
Ini ion. more by implication than by 
example. Ihcu* me terl.iiiilv inenn- 
sisleneies m iliis text, but geiieully 
speaking its successes Im oniweigh 
its shortcomings. 


For love of Venice 


NKKI I'tlZ/A : 

I .u Piiliini green v altrv slmie 
242pp. including l(i plates. Milan : 
Mondadori. 1 3.U00. 

Ncri Poz/ii. well known in Italy as 
a publisher, a poet and engraver, 
wrote a very good hunk a couple of 
years ago: JYormo /#rr err * id 07.5, 
September 25 . 1970) in which he re- 
lated, nr rather rc-inventcd, some epi- 
sodes in the lives of ihe greaieRt Vene- 
tian masters of the Renaissance. The 
present hook is Ihe continuation and 
completion of flic previous one. 
bringing m twenty the tola! number 
of Signor Pnzza’s “ Venetian 
Stories and dealing again with 
Giorgione and Hassano. Titian and 
Palladio, bm also including Ihe two 
Bellinis, Lorenzo l.mio, and two 
ntiUlcrs from afar, Antuncllo and 
Donatello. 

Much more than on documents, 
chronicles and books. Ihe stories arc 
based on pointings, sculptures and 
architecture. '* Books”, m .Signor 
Pozin has Giorgione saying, " can be 
imposters ", but when the erllic 
allows himself to he guided by forms 
and colours, and tries to discover the 
sources of the artist's inspiration 
from inside Ins works, the critic chr- 
not fair -especially, if he. is assisted 
by Signor Pozza's admirable taste 
and understanding. So it is ' the cold- 
ness in tho eyes and the cruelty in the 
lips of Mohammed II that give credi- 
bility to the blory of the Greek young 
girl (the pHliitu greea of the title 
story) being executed for refusing his 
advances; and whoever look), at 
■Lotto Allegory of Chastity " after 
reading. Signor Pozza's amusing and 
compassionate talc . of! Lqw (he 
painter Was seduced by Vasqua, his 
model, will recognize her beyond 
doubt in the painting. * ■ 

Signor ; Pflizo ;■> who . was burn at 

Vitwiita and commute btfwten^ui 


0,K * criticism of tUU r n .,i 
‘•mu which should he n*K 5 

' ,s P r ^*mai, on. |, j v far ( - 

Irmn So Iz.lien itsyn’s hifti"* 
llintikVliH'llls just hou Ihf ! 
novel m his series, 0<i«hr< • 
will lake up ik- plot ihre* " 

; /g ,«; It might ii : 

have been helpful |„ hxvcjj. 
la is, ;,i the lU'ginninj! of 
,,)N readers reference, a , 
■ |S a l ' bailee in read Sobhclr 
*’wn important - Author’s y 
w ind ". i lie vpliv ably .imiurf t 
.Sinn Lilly, f lir heucr maprl! 
uulml and final tlispuMtiom «f* 
Viirious at mies should hank 
provided # /§«■ M/miyiv, nuni^ 
i lo Iliis i|ui1e adminihly i n ji iw 
serialization of .-tacmr jt|^ 
mighi even have been .tcceplihi 
include a diagram of the unu 
chain of the Russian stf. 
machine from the High Con;, 
through to General Sbrnm ■ 
the officers of the Second At 
whose defeat at the batik of Ti 
nenherg is the pivot of 
syn's hisloricid, social, and ie 
treatise. 

Thrvx* expl.malury fouhutfli 
giiulgingly iiieludcd in over t 
pages by the publishers iiwdfe 
to furnish the Western rc.idcrv 
l)ie kind of background in Slo 
history, as well : 1 s its mihiii).!'. 
ary and philosophical iruliliM* 
vv-hieh Solzhenitsyn draws so a), 
lively and naturally. Hnglhhit.4 
might also he entitled lo <yi 
extra mlormalion abmit thcltiw 
( trilnulnv < hmeh and lh( Impc 
family. 

Perhaps one should newiiM 
diaw smite eiHisnlation MV 
zhnnlsviTs own wovds iiktk 

tine . j 

My In inks, winch, .iliis, have n'» 
pi intu, in mV own couo'n.*l 
nin.klv l .mini •' icsiwiwtt 
.mi, it-n« i*. ilt spue lmined 

li.iiislaliinvs. 


Shared experiences 


D0HI5 IJWING : 

Hr Story »r h Non iMurri iitR Mun 

JfSp p f'apc- £l - t;5 ~ 

fine ol iIk areal rewards of reading 
ry.ris Lt wing's novels has always 
Jin a sense of .sharing with the 
viier herself the experience ol grovv- 
yu older, of discovering new ideas 
md questioning old values. This is 
art merely lo say that, in her best- 
town and must substantial books 
(ihe Manila Quest series and The 
CiMtn Notebook) Mrs L.essing has 
picn us an unforget table account of 
Rr genera I ion's involvement in world 
violence and a good deal of insight 
holier own writing experience ; it is 
her peculiar gill lo write with the 
bud of honesty and generosity that 
suggest lo the reader he is privileged 
to b« a friend, lo feel he knows sonic- 
ating of the true ideals, the private 
; igojii&s and delights, (hat have in- 
itial her writing. And. like any 
;fed friendship, Iliis appreciation is 
i more acute where those Meals are 
[ jnieJ and the brave spirit of inquiry 
ianj challenge that Mrs Lessing's 
Iforl always shows seems to the 

■ reader in itself a wholly admirable 

■ thing. 

r-’ : ' Although a collection of short 
itiories i% nut normally the form in 
jihiih one finds integrated self- 
i Kidution, Mrs Lessing’s new volume 
Kquinlcsscnliiilly part of her sharing 
of experience, a mars ellous scrapbook 
ol nil) and new memories and dis- 
w’ldfi. Whether she is simply dcs- 
ifJwj. in three short vignettes ot 
Wbry walks round Regent's Park, 
mi a moorhen's nesting or the fail- 
«l leaves seemed heavy with tucaii- 
f*. a "d the images inlinitely 
(“cws; or chronicling the bizarre 
once that led a Rhodesian post- 


otVice clerk of thirty years ago into 
political prominence ; or aecompany- 
ing old Netty Pcnnefather and her 
eat with their priimful of r;igs to a 
ile re I id's death in Hampstead : or 
imagining the react ions of inter- 
planetary reconnaissance ollieers to 
a pop group in ( ormvall - withmil 
obtruding, site leaves us in no doubt 
what, for her. gave a particular ex- 
perience its paradoxical, often bitter, 
significance. 

Lor instance, the accepted a Hi mde 

l hi it welfare suits all the needy, 
that domesticity is better Ilian roving 
bigamy, ilia! lose can be measured 
by sexual fullilrncnl. dial there is a 
“ norm " ol sane and proper social 
conduit often stirs Mrs Lessing to 
irreverent challenge. Or. some- 
times. to almost Waugh-like cracks 
id conformity : the secretly .scandal- 
ous menage of two young doctors and 
their pretty wives f Not a Very Nice 
Story "» is summed up like this : 

They soon established (like showing 
each olltci tlicii passports, or references 
of decency and rdiuhil'uyi that they 
shared views on life lough, but rewind- 
ing : Lind dead; children ' In be 
bmnglu up v\ilh llie right blend nf per- 
missiveness mid discipline: society to 
be cured by common sense and mild 
fiimness but uilhunl extremes id any 
sort. 

Stic is ,iKo increasingly I mul ol the 
casual aside " which reminds me 
of the actress who. playing a nun in 
a stonnily religious play, used to lake 
the habit home wilh her. . . . She wore 
tiie habit lor ironing, washing lip. 
rinsing out her umlerelnihes " ; *• it is 
odd how often authors cause charac- 
ters to insult dollar bills, roubles, 
pound notes", "well, but even the 
best of marriages can hardly he des- 
cribed as honey ”, and so forth. The 
style is plain, often harshly abbrevi 


a led, until Mrs I essing lets go on the 
chestnut trees or the moorhen's nest 
or the precious stones that little 
Ephraim in Johannesburg collects 
lor a rich Alexandrian merchant's 
daughter thousands of miles away. 

Almost a short novel, and certainly 
the most telling story in this collec- 
tion, is "The Temptation of Jack 
Orkney", a saddening, alleclionale 
account of the dark night of an old 
socialist's soul. Practical. proUtic m 
successful committed journalism, 
benevolent lo all good progressive 
causes and rediscovering a happy 
middle-aged love for hi.s wile, Orkney 
is sn nun oiled to hi.s dying father 
(thus missing a Trafalgar Square 
Twenty-Pour-Hoiir East on behalf ol 
Bangladesh). And, precipitated by 
the enforced reconsideration of what 
eternity might mean, what religious 
belief offers the old and— in his pretty 
daughter and niece - the fervent 
young, what use should be made of 
his remaining energy, Orkney suffers 
a nightmarish Damascus c oup tie 
fomh'c. Mrs Lessing’s own agnostic 
doubts, and the self-questioning that 
only the brave dare attempt in 
middle age. combine lo give Orkney 
a poignancy 4 hid many readers will 
surely recognize; not only is lie a 
symbol of his generation, the *’ Old 
Guard " lor whom ” six million 
Jews” had summed up the worst ot 
which humanity was capable (only 
now. here were nine millimi starving 
in Bangladeshi, who hail taken the 
same stands on Korea anil Kenya, 
Cyprus. Sue/. Hungary, the Congo. 
Nigeria. Ireland, Vietnam. . . . Ile is 
also the man who has seen a pit ol 
negation, a change in the younger 
generation he cannot dismiss or be 
useful lo. and the story cuds. •• facing 
into the dark **. with the knowledge 
that he no longer has at Iiis fingertips 
Ihe answers to any ol the world's 
problems. 


|0n the downbeat 


city and Venice, lias of nmisc » 
jftlftil love for I lie Scirnissim.i and 
all the Venetian region, ami lakes a 
great pride in them 1 1 is stories are 
generally set against a physical 
background, he it a build mg or a 
landscape, which lie fondly caresses 
with his prose. Ihe warmth of 
affection and the direct m v, »»f parti- 
cipation are always present in his 
descriptions of Venice anil Padua, 
Hassano and the hills, lie speaks of 
the defeat at (ihiarnthulda and the 
threat in Venice causal by the 
invading armies with great emotion 


Survival kit 

ELSA TRIOLET : 
f/e Clicvnl ruux 

495pp. Paris; GaililVianl tfilr. 

l.e Che vat nnt.v. first published in the 
early 1950s and now rassueil, has 
not survived its optimistic pod war 
period at all well. Elsa t riolet, who 
died eailier this year, will be remem- 
bered for other things; rather sadly, 
since she herself saw this cs oca I ion 
of the aftermath of atomic war as an 
” anticipated autobiography " in 
which she would live through botli 
her own old age and death and the 
devastation of the utilized world 
Tho politico-moral ihcmc of this 
apocalypse is that if nun is to con* 
linde with nut facing all-out atomic 
war, or to survive it if It tonics, he 
, must lind within himself the capacity 
for a totally new conception of indi- 
• vidual and social life, a conception 
foreshadowed, for Hlsa Triolet, by a 
naively kiqd- hear ted form of corn- 
' munjsm. 

- Although the personal i/^i inn of 

i. ber lhemt might h+ve bitf*. expected 


ami i* nit m uni. a' 

was re ally m danger, In-re and ** 

Hut what gives these dans* 
greatest ehm m * «hc 
character speaks his «■ f 
and very often the nair^f 
lapses into VcnctiW wmd \» 
fences. This is l *“Jf L,.iw 
reasons only andwjj 1 ^^ 
without any P illlo, ^3 
T he effect is one af V* { 
and vitality. , and 
Signor Poz/a »s a ver > J jJ 
one of the bed to appe/rm. 
icccut years. 


lo mill wc.*lii anJ 

fictional embodiment, 
presence in the work P , 
embarrassment, ntamy Pj, 
cause her own J* 1 *^ y ’ j, 4 
Out of her husband, ^ 
figure more 

mi 1 1 tude demands, *'[ lh 
social anuudes of th* » ^ 
allow. A more 
lack of depth 
the psychology of 
p arisen with ^ 
failure of 

which prevents ihj JW 

warning home, a Lj-gP 
circumstantial ^ P 
later, less eJfnc ’ _ te ^ 
is not enough to ^ ^ 5 
ally acccsx.ble^rr^ 
long work.^^hji^ 
detriment with i ‘ r * j^Jic ^ 
they *haM * *» 

concern, overfto Afl n^ 
and life ^ ibis 


KNELOPE GUI. I ATI: 

Nobody'^ Budncss 

geker and Warlnug 1 1 .95 

ftlr •* Vorkerisli " has ralhur gone 
a . .'nwdy way ot identifying a 
K lll S,° r *h»rl story, though it 

• I vtilkl: sleek, clever, slrghil) 

il- * xu «*sxfiilly sciHinienial, hut 
iftii l 1 '^ 1 11 bard, profes- 

if n,,, r ac CO!l1 - Something 
n" 31 .lingers ubout the nine 
R. m , Nohoily’s thixine v.\. 

coherence as a collection is 
k | ta . a , n ) a i cr it | l and their author's 

H«*My!c hUS n<Uhin8 lo do wi,h 

* !j c J c Rories have in com- 
icr*n£,K 1 **“7 CPm e in on Ihe 
•I lift *' n . 01 l .^ c Plump moments 
ttitfci s A J£ C " llSl is fidgeting about 

hntdb I £1 llWi, y* ff,rl °ni. half. 
CS Poking after his little 
Jr' kiJSJ “‘*"16 new tasks for 

MolAdsM 0 ! ^ flANK< 11 Family 
% ( » a i p p d l f , l b e Needs of Kin- 

Stlf L tlchci,rl ‘” Fkank 
!' 2 C f! Sfnl t ' vifc ' ,,,Y oi | are 
,r iouslJ r ^.u ow feclin 8- My awe 
^ steaves 10 your fimi- 

1 New v y 2 Ull ». wiJ uw adril'i 
*5tx h ar , 97* ' in desperation 
bcf ° rC com '* 
m S l ur,,,kt her 
|jf c J. «“> . The disinte- 
m ^4 impre- 

l^ufTian Jc d . W,th l,vc an( l pity 

^ “D EnniPt 9? ,an economist 
w,fc :ind Motk- 
<ir a Inwardly rises $lc«i jrisl 

^ oT K 

with . f 1 * lh P m> ,,nd 
Candid™ “ ,asl bursl 01 

begin 

JJ^Btifni cards of 

fc A Hj-^piun flapped 

E \ vas Pne of U ie 

, - 1: tu, i npa r )Voti.yo^ti0d 


to when von Inst sec il. ” the < Tiiiaa - 
mail's heel -shaped chin >a rings affec- 
tedly the next t anil* it turns up: " Her 
chin was like tin* heel ol a child's 
loot." (Inc piece is written as a play 
ahum a liiii sorting out their lives 
while lying on beds, attached, appar- 
ently pennaitailly. to electrocardio- 
graphs: it's tunny, and shares in the 
flavour ol the others, hut is in the 
end inscrutable. 

But there is a seriousness in the 
propositions ot tho stories, in spile of 
the faint snobbishness of the choice 
ol chaiactcrs. that is borne out by the 
quality ol the details, though these 
are not paraded nor insisted upon. 


I I, e impresario is terrilied in a lilt . 
later, his lover catches sight of him 
making practice journeys in one. for 
pride ; the Muzak pop song in 
their hotel room infects the whole 
story. The economists six-year- 
old granddaughter makes some 
erotic models out ol plasticine, 
copied from a hook in her grand - 
lather's library, which arc variously 
greeted wilh delight or shocked rage: 
the brilliant little moment passes, the 
story (lows on wilh new depth- It’s 
not often that short stories slick with 
you, as almost all Ihcsc do. in all 
their elements: characters, ambience, 
and Ihe point of it all. 


A Welsh wind 


GWYN THOMAS : 

The Sky of our Uses 
252pp Hutchinson. 12.25. 

Gwyn Thomas, novelist, playwright 
and broadcaster, has been described 
ns the greatest windbag in Wales, and 
certainly these three novellas are the 
work of someone to sxliom ganulily 
Is as natural as breathing. Each of 
the stories is narrated in the semi- 
nuUibiogr.ipliical first person, and the 
first person lakes a large, and in each 
case morally ambiguous, part in the 
events described. The three narrators 
go by different names, but they are 
all the sin ne bloke a candid, resilient 
fellow (handyman, apprentice house- 
painter or grocer's assistant) some- 
where between puberty and young 
manhood on the edge of a Welsh 
mining community in the early |93l>s. 
The economic background is. of 
course, strongly in evidence- -plays, 
indeed, as important a pari in the pro- 
ceedings as the narrator himself, for 
Mr Thomas's characters ('referred to. 
various!) sMth an odd statistical 
detachment, a** ’ » owrs " ele- 

ments and " subjects "1 are largely 
moved, and know themselves to be 
moved. l»s forces beyond their con- 
trol Their .iilompt* to exercise, 
nevertheless, some control over (heir 
fnvo dcs, in ies arc what provide the 
• book Aitta is unifying idea." 


Oppressive or impressive father- 
figures loom large in Mr Thomas's 
remembered youth: Oscar, the glut- 
tonous bully who owns the coal-lip 
and therefore the (own in the story 
of that name; Ihe snowy-haired and 
mellifluous Rev Emmanuel Precs in 
"The Dark Philosophers"; and 
Simeon, the insatiably randy old goal 
who keeps his daughters in a state nf 
sexual and psychological peonage to 
his own obsessive desires. There is a 
certain facile power behind the writ- 
ing, buL too much folksy smart- 
ulcckry like this: “Among us the 
standard of living hud for long been 
so low that people tripped over it and 
took Ihcir lime getting up again." Or 
this". 11 Now isn't that the funniest 
thing you ever heard, except for 
fairy-tales and speeches by . the 
wealthy about the workless ? " Also, 
despite the studiously social- realist 
scene-selling and a general Low an . 
ihe Dole air of hard limes recorded 
wilh painful accuracy. Mr Thomas 
works constantly oh the edge nf 
huil.ixy. being much too ready In 
throw us a murder or so by way of 
culling through whatever knots he 
has contrived to de -murders that 
lake place in some kind of administra- 
tive limbo where there is no law; to 
nsk awkward questions. If\ all just j 
, -a, little UK*.casyr . 1 ,-.,i \.j 


RECENT HIGHLIGHTS 
FROM COLLINS 
RELIGIOUS -LIST 

Chance and Necessity 

JACQUES MONOL) 

VX’as Liod threw inj« dice xvlxcix Ixe nmle tUe vmlvev.sef An 
aniiicin nx'ilccular biologist unswers tlii.s que.sriim in tins 
‘exciting hunk.' Daily Telegraph 

'An absorbing story luld with clarity, gravity and zest. 1 
Sunday limes. Li-75 

Jesus in Bad Company 

ADOLF HOLL 

This crmtroycr.siul study of jesiis of Nazareth portrays 1 1 in 1 not 
us a pillar of law und order, but its on outsider - a non violent 
revolutionary in u violent world. The book clears away the 
barriers between Jesus the man and thinking people today . fc'f 'bO 

Drugs, Mysticism 
and Make Believe 

It. C. ZAEHNER. 

Pro lessor Zac h hit disco xses why young people me seeking 
enlightenment thnuigh psychedelic* drugs ami why parents, 
education and tile el hi relies have failed to produce an unxwei 
lo their Jenpe l ull* search for the meaning of life. Tf 0l) 

On Love I 

TlilLHARDDL CHARDIN 

This small collect ion. the central theme of which is love, shows 
how fundumental 11 role T'eilluuxl attributes to it in the spiritual 
evolution of Immunity. 50/i 

The 

Real Resurrection 

IX 11. VAN DAALUN 

This book laces squarely I he: historical question: 'What 
aclimlly liiip|H*m-J on rhe lir.st Easter Duyf 5 

The New Testament 
in Modern English 

j. iv miLui’s 

Here Kvimuillv a new truiwlntiou in the modern living 
language of the seventies. Ll- W 

The Interpreter’s 
One Volume 

Commentary on the Bible 

The Old und New Testaments, the Apocrypha and forty-three 
general articles. 

EDITED BY 

CHARLES M. LAMON 

The most essential tool for die study und inter pret.it ion of the 
ageless truths of scripture. £5 /5 

Recently available 
in Fontana paperbacks 
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What is Real 
in Christianity? 
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The Difference in 
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I»f3ium SOU THS : 
lols 

143pp. Pari?. : Scuil. IKfr. . 

Verve Is Mw lraiiiiiun.il counterblast 
of i he Right ; and not without cause, 
for reason* explained by Unland 
Halt lies apropos die proK feruling 
character uf right- winy myth. It is 
sometimes grudgingly accepted that 
the l.cfi supplies many concepts, but 
these, compared to plump myths, are 
somewhat on the lean and tough side. 
The ambiguity of url has thus often 
placed the committed writer in a 
dilemma , and Sartre himself, as the 
conclusion of probably the most 
agonized sou I -searching of modern 
limes was Jed to acknowledge bad 
faith as an essential constituent of 
the writer's calling. The question of 
the “ imaginary ” (and more gener- 
ally that of the notion of representa- 
tion) will have- to be tackled some 
lime, unless (he hesitation which 
appears when it Is defined I now as a 
necessary slmciure, now as the locus 
of escapism | is meant to remain the 
hallmark of Its ambiguous status. 

1 here is, however, a privileged wny 
to creation which manages to escape 
this problem, while being less defen- 
sive than the neutral writing which 
Barthes compared to the " zero deg- 
ree ". It can occur only at a definite 
point in history, and it it is the case 
now, the present period may well be 
a« favourable as the eighteenth 
century once was. according to 
Sartre’s analysis in Qu't'sbce ijnt' hi 
ihuhvtun' ? a period in which an en- 
thusiasm lor theory, born of an acute 
historical awareness, can overflow 
into verbal exuberance, and in so 
lining participate in the ideologic:! I 
and political quickening which 
prompted it. TV/ Qnrl, whose 
place if for better nr nurse unique 
in French intellect nul life, may 


FREEDOM FROM 
HISTORY 

Frank E. Manual 

A leading American historian pre- 
cants his views on history and Its 
future — tho philosophy of history, 
tha utopian imagination, the role 
of science arid myth, and the 
shape of society. 

C5.80 not 0 3-40 0838 1 1 


PROGRESS OR 
DISASTER? 

Robert illicit 

An analysis ot reactions during the 
major periods of tha twentieth 
.century to the issues of politics, 
economics, religion, the humani- 
ties, sciences and education. 

£3.95 net 0 340 08364 6 


POPULATIONS OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH 
AFRICA 

Edited by John I. Clarke and 
W.B. Fisher : 

A survey of the characteristics of 
the populations of the countries 
Within the region which extends 
from Turkey to Iran, and from frah 
to Morocco. ■ 

£5.40 net . 0 340 11513 0 
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well thus have n ch.incc oi helping 
l« free the -eiml-up mcchim- 
i.sm of I henry inspir.it inn. This, 
which is expressed off ie Lilly a* the 
*’ lifling «if certain taboos rcler* 
chiefly to fU/iT/Vmwr«‘ on the 1-cft. 
and to the iiioiiopMlizotion of writers 
like Crfline and Fun nil by right-wing 
commentator*. fur reasons which are 
superficially ohvjmis, but which result 
in an embargo on whal should be 
stylistically seminal works. 

This is laudable and welcome 
(even if the taboos in quest ion were 
sometimes self- imposed 1, and will 
seem unnecessary only to those who 
dn not appreciate under wliai crip- 
pling conditions sincerely cmnnimcd 
French writers haie had to labour 
in recent years, ft is to be hoped, 
however, that this boost given to 
“creation" will not amount to a 
" return of the repressed " -io bur- 
row a Freudian concept which is 
these days much used as a weapon 
across the Channel. For surely one 
bcnclit which has come out of recent 
structural studies is the refusal to 
accord a privileged position to any 
type of discourse, which puts an end 
lo all manner of prejudices and mysti- 
fications. Willi i lie resurgence of 
the romantic prestige of fiction, 
which one could detect Isiiejy here and 
(here, the didactic and ideological 
be noli is may disappear, and (he com- 
mentators— nr indeed (he write! s 
IhcmseJvcs- -risk being sent- hack 
once more to their ghetto. 

Be that as it may. Philippe Sutlers, 
who can when he chooses expound 
theories and outline historical deve- 
lopments with pedagogic clarity and 
precision, seems in his latest book to 
have undertaken to give the lie lo 
the lime-honouted clichd. "In the 
beginning is verve ", he declares in 
his review uf " the ideological tip- 
heat aj ol rile W«M " in all its philo- 
sophical, -cxu.il, economic a ml lite- 
rary aspects, and keeps it bubbling 
nicely for M3 pages with puns as 
robustly impervious to good taste as 
those of the U neon *d oils itself 
(which is notorious in this regard 1 
and sometimes, n must be admitted. 


as obscure. They repay eoiuvnlia- 
hoii. however, and will provide » lest 
uf one* maslciy of current concepts 
and lags. 

These ideologic al elements weic 
ul ten picscnt in b/nuibns, bill 
Luis is, :.o to speak, nunc “ entailed 
dans ia matierc ''. Whereas llieic 
was in the fust book more emphasis 
on channel* and codes of communi- 
cation, there i.s here nil overpower- 
ing consciousne-ss of the teeming 
mass of the universe I the human 
species, in particular, is treated as it it 
was forever copulating with shadows, 
oozing and drowning in its own 
messy seciciioiu a Mate id .illuii* 
which is vciy well rendered by die 
surging wave of puns, allusions, alli- 
terations and monosyllables to which 
no isolated quotation can do justice- 

The book works its way from this 
primeval slime through an updated 
version of Hesiod and the Greek 
childhood of humanity, lo a 
Rabelaisian denunciation of one hun- 
dred or so types of hour jus f* Ic bour- 
jus catho. Ic boiirjus lestanl . . .") and 
rjvhios (" rdv iso bon dos, revise louy* 
lean, iifviso maso, rdviso sado . . ."1, 
and of {ran, -in' generally T'Sacrd 
frani/ouaix. Trfrs coquets. Xdnos. 
stirs x4nov siir-hcxaxcnos et perro- 
cocos. Coins dassicos. hypers I 
Culture ? Hourju.se, cent pour cent I 
Education ? Nalionalc I Flics / 
Rn tas, sous ft’s lits ! Piovincc 7 
Masiodnntc 1 T out lo poids ! 
Vicille hisloirc . . .”) to the red sun of 
demy si iftca lion. The sixth book, 

irrepressible, carefree, funny and 
moving, allows ns to watch the con- 
fluence of intellectual wotk f I'y at 
heaucoup rcilechi * C 'csl vrai, sans 
chiebis I "I. self-knowledge, and the 
restitution of ibis experience to the 
world, as creation: “ Hpanehemenl 
reel dans la vie tin *Oilgc ! “ ta 
i cvvis.il ol tin- Nei vali.nl description 
o( inspiration) ..." ,Si vous mange/, 
tin livre. que sc soil mnjntcnnnt 
jtisqu'aux talon*, qu'on Ic scnlc au 
inuins d.ui' voire demarche I ” 

It could lie alleged that the deve- 
lopment of iliis saga is more epic 


No loitering at the top 


HERMANN KANT i 
Dan Imprewium 

528pp. Nouwiul : I itchier hand. 

DM 24.80. 

477 pp. Berlin : Ruilcn und Lucning. 
M 8.40. 


In an age ol instant literary reputa- 
tions, Hermann Kant has rapidly 
joined the East German rankings, 
and his name is now being dropped 
in the same breath us that of estab- 
lished figures like Christa Wolf. 
Good novdista front the East sire 
hardly a glut on the market, and 
Das' Iniprtxsitni has attracted a fair 
measure of attention in both Ger- 
many s. not (east because of the 
potential literary scandal lurking 
behind rhe fact (hat its own “im- 
print '* had been withheld for an 
inordinately long lime : there was a 
mysterious hiatus of l\vo and a half 
years in the midst of its pic-publi- 
; cation serialization in Das Forum. 

■ Das )m press am, which has how 
been published in both East ;md- 
West, is Kant’s second novel, and in 
technique, style and theme if curilin- 
ties the pattern set by his first and 
mhch-priiised Work,.. Die Aula 
(1965>—ra fine example of the soci- 
alist novel rising above the poten- 
tially drab earnest new of , - Its 
subject- mutter (the. building-up of a 
Workers’ and Peasants' Faculty 1 in 
Greifswald University) with fluent 
irony and a remarkable iighiness of 
touch. - .. 

It is the hurttiniity .of Dit> . Aula 
which aUdwx the work 10 tftfnxcienil 
Ihe nornial limitations imposed 
upon the East German novel : by a, 
nervous preoccupation with | the 
sins of the past, 'the demand for 
commitment in the present, apdf the 
nspirntioiis lips arils a. socialist 
; fid ore. lint with Das fmpresjitmi ,-\ he 
issue of the subordination of . the 
aesthetic to the socio-political . con- 
: tent of literature, reflecting the siipe- 


than rioveli-.lii. am! ih.it lliuc i< :i 
case fur keeping I lie two approaches 
separate. There i.s in the book, in 
spile ol the search loi laws, some- 
thing static wl lii'h hcloiiv* mine to 
poetrv than to the liernu iieiuic ten- 
sion secmintiiv indispensable lo 
the novel, f his is no ilouhl also be- 
cause by and large these laws are not 
sought lor bin found ie:u!v-iii;nlc. in 
Marxism ami m I acaiiisni. whose 
ligid Oedipal oig.ini/alion niav well 
survive the recenl hall- lu-aitcd 
attacks on the pari ol " selti/o- 
analysls ” Deleu/t 1 ami linulinii. I he 
work ol l.acan and IVriula supplies 
the schema which is supposed to 
waul nil i he lineals ol monistic Ihco 
aiui lugoccnlriqn 1 1 or w hich Trl \}ue! 
cxiiKcs a hatred woiihy of Surreal- 
ism- in spite ol llie post -mortem it 
recently performed on the l.iik-r 
movement): ” mi sc divise cii deux 
eassant I'undiogyne . . . deux prodiil- 
sit sans commenceiin'iii Ic ciel el la 
terre. . . ." 

All this may alio explain the obses- 
sive character of images and rhythm, 
which somewhat belies the pur- 
ported liberating c fleet of the text ; 
they slick in Ihe mind and suggest 
n treadmill from which escape might 
prove rather tliiliciill. Is 1 lie “ un- 
sexed ** unconscious of the language 
really so childish ? It eiriainly is apt 
tor a burlesque of hourgeuis trail- 
pnl memories: 

File . . . <te Ini Mppclci I’eptsodc nm-l en 
mtitins. Ini alors petit inotislu- avalant 
nnn-Uils hlnudi' on hiune lingerie 
iliniaiiclk- el pipis. Ahini >ad alum o 
I'orixagine iVlnt, Imik- udenis «.<|iin . 
ravi l 

or for a ferocious sellluig of old 
scores with Fiolcssois jacob siiatiss. 
levibsuhn. and " Ic diviettr tlacon". 

The stylistic fireworks also seek lo 
express the “gaiety" ami “exulta- 
tion ’’ which conic from the realiza- 
tion that self-fulfilmenl is ilicre lor 
the taking ; •* N'envic/ pas mon soil : 
e'est Ic voire ; ami even acquire 
definite 1 hough longue -mi check reli- 
gious overtones. " I’reiu 1 / done ma 
dose it Volts lie goulerc/ p.iv a l.l 
inorl.'" Despite the tin imil.tl imt. tins 


rior claims «■( the slate over the 
individual, once more raises its ugly 
head. 

The novel is physically bulky; 
just under or just over 500 pages, 
depending upon which edition one is 
tending. (I here is nothing sinister in 
ihc apparent truncation of the Hast 
German edition ; the difference is 
attributable to a smaller typeface 
rather than to the censor's pencil.) 
•The theme matches ihc size : it is no 
more and no less than the history of 
Ihc DDR as revealed through the 
life and progress of one individual, 
David Groth. In fact, the West 
German blurb goes so far as lo erdl 
the novel an " Entwieklungsroman 
of a stale " (which is something of a 
contradiction in terms). 

Groth is editor-in-chief of an 
illustrated ncwspapci, the New 
Jierlbicr tiuruhrJutn, and the open- 
ing sentence of the text states the 

r oblerrt. that confronts him : “But 
really don’t want (o become u 
Minister ' - of state, not of religion. 

1 one hastens to add. He has ad- 
vanced up the ladder of employment 
lo an eminent position, one in which 
he feels he juts reached both the 
summit of his career and a com- 
Tortal?le plajeau on which lo remain 
until- reiiremenu But the nature of 
the state in which he finds himself a 
citizen, is in conflict with his inclina- 
tion.: socialism demands unabated 
progress, and any individual unwill- 
ing to accept a further challenge is 
held in suspicion. \ dilemma for 
Groth the individual .certainly ■ 
mu kl so a reflection of the dilemma 
■ ta-it donfrunls Ihe entire hlatc. ' 

A' pohu _of departure such ;k this 
;tn the hands of -a proven and skilful 


widely believed, both by the 
TLJS public and even by many 
r e Lnntlvsis themselves, that 
% h !hwS affords some special 
, . f S?n Jthe J origin and nature of 

1 ;.es refer lo an ,iU t , S e processes. There is, it is pro- 
•ni hulct mifditcrnc " 2$ mww intrinsic connexion or 

VuMcm aspect of C S :ffiv between neurotic bc- 
Gr,*a\. groagk, rgkdS Sand urlistic creation, which 
t'lik! rik 1 l-uck Gttjj hM exocrls in the treatment of 

perdu lvrcilk-. F.t ‘ ^ firmer I o construct valid theories 

Willi-. Dll Ihe contrary jfev 1 1 Ihe latter ; or. to make the 
scliean disruption 0 f nibi point in another way, that the 
r“agc through music and » ^ii system used by psycho- 
evoked m opposition to out IdysU to explain neuroses can be 
mw notion of society: without significant modifica- 

I n MK-khd ilii-il [FVeudlwfcJita » creative activity, 
un i" I' m iii' cunuuis «n comi wllK^l. ItB P 08 ? b ^ lv ?,' vnlc 


The artist 


as 


an cmiH* commix en coanj i 
pituiqiiiii ill sc rcconnaisym m 
il oi'il. Pics dti cercueiL Li v.v, 
icuuc i lieu pen* inondi* J e lut’v 
c*i icsti iiicirniprchcnsibie. 

Other traditions will mMjr 

1/iianc* leyieni on d«s d'ioJa 
ju'imiii re ticni. L’africain s'fci 
sou iigrc iincien. Salut vlcuxici 
Brave new world ! And word 1 1 
iia'diiin biiilant bwyaut m*feua, 

anil for this also China, ik' 
lung", supplies its “ozcm’i 
bumper numbers of Td 
China supply a useful twio 
here). And of course, cwjd 
“ red ideas furiously awaho'- 
" cauchemar panoramique fat 
munis ". 

The question remains, rtips* 
it predictable: “ lout fa est-ilics 
mix preoccupations r&Un 
masses ! " It receive! a un 
negative answer, based <m Ike 
re la let I ness of ihc lights ooillfl 
cnl I runts: 

Auciiive raison .ibaiulamw dfufi 
lion lies supers. Sans quoi hub 
jour on i’aiuic a I’cnvert B«li: 
utile. 

Work is fun, and funh.d 
such is the heady content SoHot^ 
m lus demurely labelled bonfev fi 
i ol lick jug book will work ftBW 
rhythm and ils jokes evenilw 
loivc can he appreciated W] 
ihosc who can take its cowl 
in their stride. Hut failing M| 
a godsend for the thesis i ■» 
I hi* mind boggles. It 
Ms leaders happy HiWF* 
1 iiuu-gaiis wake. 


Waphics” of creative people, in 
Such their products cun be inter 
acted as having been caused by their 
Jior, and mostly childhood, experi- 

ffliere arc, however, Iwo very ob- 
jjlciis objections to such a simple view 
M the matter. First, the relationship 
Wfftfn a psychoanalyst mid his 
Mlenl is not of the same order as 
frt between n biographer or critic 
pd Ms subject. And secondly, psy* 
fcaiulyto are professional experts, 
d in what people can and choose 
3 do, but in what they can't (inhibi- 
cms)and in whnt they do unwillingly 
id involuntarily (symptoms), 
lie essential dillcrcnce between 
|b relationship between an analyst 
ul his patient and a psychoanaly- 
st n'rtle-biographcr and his subject 
iibt the patient is a voluntary par- 
fa'pt in the therapeutic process 
id can reply to his analyst’s inter- 
IKtitions while the subject of a 
puhobiogr.iphy is a passive victim 
thocan't. An analyst and liis patient 
ad many hundreds of hours 
Ktled together : interaction and 
wnniunication lake place between 
in; and the analyst’s ultimate 
toiwi o( the truth of liis inler- 
[tiilions is tliul his patient llnds 
m convincing. At any rale in the 
>j nut. In the short run. the 
W may disagree with them, 
w because they are untrue, in 
™ case they are usually forgot- 
by both analyst and pulicul, or 
mw they are too painfully true. 


patient 


BY CHARLES RYCROFT 


in which case the patient’s response 
will be something other than simple, 
straightforward disagreement ; he 
will reject the interpretation sarcas- 
tically, indignantly or petulantly, or 
will suddenly become obtuse and 
appear not to understand what the 
analyst is talking about, thereby in- 
dicating to the analyst (hat. despite 
the patient's disagreement, he is 
none the less on the right track. 

An entirely different slate or affairs 
cxisls between the analytical bio- 
grapher-critic and his subject or 
victim. Although Ihe former may 
have unlimited access to the creative 
person’s paintings, writings, letters, 
and lo the memoirs, reminiscences 
and conventional biographies that 
may have already been written about 
him. he has no feedback from his 
subject himself. The interpretations 
the analyst-critic makes are ill no 
sense the result of mutual endeavour 
rind exploration, as are those that 
emerge at the end of a .successful 
therapeutic analysis. This is true, even 
if the a naly*.t -biographer knew his 
subject personally and even inti- 


mately, as Max Schur did Freud fcf 
his Freud: Living and Dying, New 
York, 1972), since even then the 
analyst lacks the critical monitoring 
which would be forthcoming if his 
subject's confirmations and repudia- 
tions were available. 

As a result, psychoanalytical 
studies of creative people lend to have 
u curious ** up in the air " quality. 
They may, and indeed often do, 
sound plausible und even convincing, 
but their logical status remains un- 
certain, since it is unclear in whal 
sense Ihe interpretations arrived at 
can be asserted to be (me. Psycho- 
analytical studies of fictitious char- 
acters are even more equivocal, since 
it is also unclear to whom the In- 
terpretations refer. Did the fictitious 
Hamlet have an Oedipus complex- 
ami if so, whal sort of an entity 
would it he ?— l»r was it Shakespeare, 
or HulinsUcd, or the historical 
Hamlet ? And in writing his study 
or Hamlet, was Ernest Jones engaged 
In scientific research, historical re- 
search. literary criticism, or in a new 
form of mda-creativi: artistic 


activity, using Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
as the framework within which to 
express some of his own insights into 
human nature ? 

There is, of course, the theoretical 
possibility that an annlyst who 
steeped himself in the work of a crea- 
tive person might become convinced 
that lie had had some particular ex- 
perience in his early life, and that this 
conviction would later be con Brined 
by tho discovery of relevant docu- 
mentary evidence. If this did happen, 
psychoanalysis would have proved 
ils value as a technical tool for his- 


fcxsional knowledge of sexual sym- 
bolism, I had tin dillictilly in making 
nut a plausible case for my thesis, 
interpreting the moonstone ns the 
female genital and its theft as n sym- 
bolic defloration. When, however, I 
came to invest igalc Wilkie Collins's 
life in (he hope of discovering some 
psychological reason for his, as I 
though (, unconscious prcoccupaiion 
with virginity and defloration. I made 
a disconcerting discovery. Sixteen 
years before writing The Moonstone, 
Wilkie Collins had written another 
novel, Had!, of which the conscious 
theme was virginity and defloration. 
In hi* preface to it', Collins had writ- 
ten : “ l have formed the main event 
out of which this story springs, on a 
fact, within niy own knowledge", 
und his biographer Kenneth Robin- 
son, had surmised that this “main 
event ’’—a man overhearing his still 
x'irgin wife’s seduction by nn older 
man — was based on an actual experi- 
ence of Collins's. 

At first sight, this discovery con- 
firmed my hypothesis. Wilkie Collins 
had indeed been preoccupied with 
virginity, and f was able to prove that 
he had. But he had beeu fully con- 
scious of his preoccupation, and, al- 
though 1 personally had discovered 
this by using my knowledge of 
psychoanalytical theory. Ihe snnie 
discovery could have been made, 
indeed had been made, without the 
aid of psychoanalysis. It is, of course, 
possible (hat Collins was unaware 
that his preoccupation with virginity 
und defloration was expressed in 
The Moonstone ns well as in Basil, 
but by no means certain, lie could 
have belonged to the not uncommon 


to rival and biographical research, but have belonged lo the not uncommon 
1 know of no convincing example of group of people who have a natural 
this possibility having been realized, understanding of sexual .symbolism. 


this possibility having been realized. 
I have, however, one personal remi- 
niscence which is perhaps worth men- 
tioning in this context. 

Some years ago, while nttending a 
psychoanalytical congress. I re-read 
Wilkie Collins's The Moonstone. 
While doing so I became convinced 
that ils underlying, unconscious 
theme was virginity and defloration, 
and decided to write n paper to 
demonstrate this. Deploying my pro- 


and he is known to have been 
interested in what wc now call 
psychopathology. 

This experience was nlso salutary 
in another way. Basil, which was, as 
Robinson says, probably written as 
a form of catharsis, is dreadfully bad 
nnd deservedly forgot (en. The 
Moonstone on the other hand re- 
mains compelling reading. One could 
argue that Iliis is precisely because 


New and Forthcoming Publications 
Fiction I Non-Fiction 
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... I r — . any 

: impatience . rapidly - set in- disap- 
■ p.omjmeot that Kabt fails to ' tackle 
vi|j:pur t «bd 


impatience at liis pmlixily. liis infla- 
tion of individual episode*, mil of all 
proportion lo their prnpei position 
and function within tin- moralise 
st met arc. In many ways, l)a.\ 
Impression resembles ,i Ulrehtmm- 
inel shorn of iis little drummer-hoy 
lo hold the individual clcnieni* to- 
gether, Ui promote continuity .aid 
development. 

Yet Die sc episode » themselves 
arc, for Ihc most pari, amusing .old 
acutely observed : the incidents sur- 
rounding the life and onlortunite 
demise of David (j mill's father, 
Wilhelm, vividly demon ■*! rale that 
Kant has not lost his ability to 
employ satire, wii and the grotesque 
in order lo produce a telling portrait 
of an individual caught in the web 
of history, fn his political innocence 
• Wilhelm Groth gave his ion the 
forename Davjd after liis employer 
David BUimemhal. in ihc hope that 
the child would benefit to the extent 
of receiving a christening present. 
This he duly received, hut subse- 
quent disadvantages of possessing 
such a non-Aryan appellation mure 
than outweighed any immediate 
gains. Wilhelm had a gift for be- 
coming involved in unfortunate inci- 
dents with unpleasant long-term 
effects: when he was serving as :t 
soldier in France he aroused the 
Wrath of tho peasantry by 1 liis 
attachment to a local girl ; caustic 
soda solution was poured into his 
wine . bott(e and, as a result of his 
drinking the . liquid, he became 
'incapable of eating and swallowing 
hi the normal fashion. Alter Wil- 
helm s suicide jn a stale of gastrono- 
mic despair, ihe injury causes con- 
siderable bureaucratic lepercuisjons : 

| was it a genuine war wound, sus- 
tained in the battle again *1 the foe. 
;and therefore pensionable in »he 
normal mu line r ? 

: Cause . and effect, their ini- 
ponderable Imbalance, and ihc isiiy 
i • it) . Which individual i and society react 


and uic .ilkcicil *£'1 
issues set up witliin h jj 
Mate ot cxpcDancy hal.a , 
progresses, they " 'SJ, 
v ver-g real cr depth, and I 
kind of ciimnlativc own F 
will emerge. But ** JJ, 
happen. Kant ,alcs . tW jj 
out: he is largely cnjjg 
raconteur, tu 
he adduces 

from the individiw I Q 
scents constantly *» vh > . 
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Richard Hughes 

The Wooden 
Shepherdess 

(Volume Two of The Human 
fadicament) 

,n 1961 The Fox in Ihe Attic was 
Published, a brilliant opening volume 
ofa!ona historical novel of our own 
mes. Now comes the second volume, 
Wwnich the life and loves of 
gustine. the hero, are continued. 
rmuary £2 25 

Ms Murdoch 

The Black Prince 
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Non-Fiction 

Quentin Beil 

Virginia Woolf: 
A Biography 

Volume One : Virginia Stephen 
1882-1 912 

VolumeTwo: Mrs Woolf 
1912-1941 

The definitive biography of this 
remarkable woman, which was 
written by her nephew at Leonard 
Woolf's request. When Volume One 
was published (June) the critics hailed 
it with enthusiastic reviews : 'a 
landmark’ Nod Annan, Tho Listener; 
'exceeds all my expectations' 
Raymond Mot timer, Sunday Times ; 
’One can hardly wait for the next 
volume, so good is the first' Jo/ty 
Bayiey. The Guardian. 

Volume One -Available 
Volume Two - 1 9th October 
re 00 the sot 

Edited by 

Denys Sutton 

Letters of 
Roger Fry 

These two volumes of the letters of 
Roger Fry, the friend of Bloomsbury; 
defender of Cezanne, and foremost art 
authority of hi 5 day, provide a 
fascinating backcloth toe ferule end 
complex period. 

5fh October CS OOtheset 


Raymond Williams 

The Country 
and the City 

This now book from Raymond 
Williams, author of Modern Tragedy, 
end The Long Revolution, is a study of 
responses, in English literature and 
social thought, to the two great and 
often contrasted kinds of human 
settlement : 'country' and 'city', In 
their varying historical forms. 

April £ 2-50 


Jon and Rumer Godden 

Shiva’s Pigeons 

With photographs by 
Stella Snead 

The authors and the photographer have 
spent much of their lives in India, liis 
their pooled experience which has 
gone lo make this superb book, in 
which photographs and descriptive 
text are perfectly interwoven, giving 
the reader the most evocative picture of 
India : her history, her many-sided 
beauty, her religious beliefs, and thp 
life and character of her people. 

There have been many books about 
India, but never one quite like Shiva's 
Pigeons. 

5th October. £5 00 


Richard Symondsand 
Michael Carder 

TheUnited 
Nations and the 
Population 
Question 

A vitally important book which Is an 
analysis of the controversial role This 
problem of problems' has played 
within the United Nations, and of tha 
factors which have effected changes in 
policy over the last few years. 

SUSSEX UNIVEROTTY PRESS 

October £300 


A.W. Taylor 

Wild Flowers 
of Spain and 
Portugal 

Like its successful companion. Wild 
Flowers of the Pyrenees, this is a book 
for the flower-lover on holiday and an 
invaluable source of reference for the 
practising botanist. 

September 1 li 75 


1 Hogarth Press/Chatto & Windus 

WM at: Frankfurt 'Stand number 9365 in Hall 5 
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ils ii juTl-tJ ^ in y theme is disguised and 
therefore remains n net in scions io 
readers who arc innocent uf psycho* 
analysis, but one unfortunate Pact 
males this unlikely. When C'nJIi ns 
wrote a dramatic version of The 
Moonstone, lie omit led from it two 
of the major themes that I omit led 
when attempting to psychoanalyse it, 
mid it is generally agreed that hy 
doing so he completely destroyed the 
literary merit of the original novel. 
The effectiveness of a work of art 
depends:, it seems, as much on ihc 
skill with which its component parts 
arc woven into it single pattern as on 
the conscious or unconscious mean- 
ing of any particular iparl of it. 

L must now return to the second 
objection I raised to the idea that 
psychoanalytical theory can be 
applied with out imidith-alion to 
creative activity. This can he 
restated as follows. Psychoa Italy si-, 
arc clinicians primarily concerned to 
relies e their patients of disabilities, 
and it is generally agreed by ihcm 
that well-functioning capacities and 
"sublimations" not only do not 
require analysis but are also un- 
analysable. Patients do not consult 
psychoanalysts because they can do 
things but because they cannot, not 
because they arc sexually potent but 
because they arc impotent, not 
because they can write but because 
they are suffering from writer's 
bluck. As n result psychoanalytical 
theory and practice- arc essentially 


concerned with the pathological (ac- 
tors inhibiting and distorting creative 
activity and not with creative activity 
for ils own sake, even flu nigh clinical 
work inevitably gives analysis a 
measure of familiarity with creative 
processes, since they will hear during 
successful analyses inside accounts of 
Ihc emergence o! creative capacities 
from inhibition. 

'Ibis experience of being, fiom 
time m time, the privileged onlooker 
of the emergence of creative ability 
in a previously inhibited, incflcitiuti 
patient, must presumably contribute 
to the conviction entertained hy some 
psychoanalysts (Fiat they know all 
about crcalivcness. This convict ion 
is. however, an illusion, analogous to 
the idea not uncommonly held by 
obstetricians and mid wives that they 
know more about childbirth than do 
mothers and babies. 

Knowledge of what may eo wrong 
with a natural creative process, and 
of how to intervene helpfully when 
things go wrong, is not the same 
thing as knowledge of the process 
itself. (I am here ignoring the com- 
plications which can arise when the 
analyst himself happens to be a 
creative person, capable of empathiz- 
ing completely with the satisfactions 
and tribulations of his artist-patient. 

1 suspect that in such a conjunction 
n very peculiar interaction takes 
place, which affects both analyst and 
patient permanently, but information 
on this point is rendered unavailable 


hy a double layer of discretion: the 
analysis unwillingness to reveal the 
springs of his own treat ivencss, 
which is exemplified hy the im- 
personal lone of I- rends .-1/i Auh>- 
hii igraphiml Si inly, and ihc ethical 
objections io making public data 
derived from a lorm of treat men l 
which is based on eoiilidenli.diiy. I 
doubt tvhi'lliiT it would be possible 
lit write a true account of the analysis 
oj a cicalivc patient without reveal- 
ing lu's identity.) 

In view of the fact that I may so 
lar seem to have been engaged oil 
the arguably snide activity of debunk- 
ing the pretensions ol some members 
of my own profession. I must remind 
readers that Freud eventually aban- 
doned his earlier claim iihut psycho- 
analysis could explain creative 
activity. “ Itefore the problem of the 
creative artist analysis must. ala-, lay 
down its arms ", he wrote in I ‘>28. In 
view, however, of the fact that (bis 
iiuotiitiun shows, Him. ihat Freud 
thought that the artist constituted a 
problem before which analysis hail 
to lay down ils arms, and, secondly, 
that he regretted that psycho- 
analysis could not explain crcativc- 
nc.ss. it is necessary to provide some 
explanation of why Freud and the 
early analysis wanted psycho- 
analysis to be able to explain the 
artist, and why the idea that it could 
has survived despite Freud's dis- 
avowal. There arc, l think, three 
interrelated reasons. 
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f First, when I- rend transformed 
i himself from a neurologist into a 
, psychoanalyst and began Io engage 
- in the revolutionary and unmcdieal 
activity of really listening Io vvltat his 
I patients hail to say about themselves, 
he discovered that they were pre- 
occupied with themes \\ iih which 
artists had altead> etuieemed tlioni- 
selves with incest, parricide. Imi- 
> lasies ami dream-, and that imagi- 
nalive activity appeared to Iv able 
to produce symptoms. As a result, 
lie touml himself in a paradoxical 
1 position, lie was making discoveries 
which, from a scientific, medical point 
of view, were original hut which were 
already understood hy artists, and 
more particularly by writers. Psycho- 
analysis. the new tev uliit ionary 
science, found ilselt tbetefore in eoni- 
' petition, not only with other sciences 
such as neurology and experimental 
psychology, but also with another 
non-sciciuiiic cultural tradition, 
which approached, understood and 
formulated ideas about human nature 
in terms entirely alien to (he natural* 
scientific, method in which Freud hail 
been educated ami to which lie was 
committed. Trained to elucidate 
causes and ambitious to establish a 
" scientific psychology ” which re- 
garded human experiences as " men- 
tal phenomena ", whose causes could 
be determined, he entered territory 
in which the meaning of experience, 
(he authenticity atul sincerity of be* 
haviour. is in fact as important as 
(he establishment of causal con- 
nexions between “ mental events 

This paradox could presumably 
have been resolved by the introduc- 
tion into psychoanalytical theory of 
concepts derived from the humanities 
and the moral sciences, hut for a 
variety of reasons, largely connected 
| with the high prestige enjoyed by 
' science in Freud’s intellectual milieu. 

! this did not occur. Psychoanalysis 
continued to claim to be a natural 
science and it sought to deal with the 
threat posed by the artist by claiming 
Ihat he too could lie explained by 
psychoanalysis. As a result panels 
were written by Freud ami others 
attempting to show that the uilUi, like 
the neurotic, is a da yd reamer ; that the 
artist, like the neurotic, is reacting to 
infantile traumata ; and later, when 
many analysts became interested in 
depression, that the artist is making 
reparation for the destructive fan- 
tasies with which llie “ depiessivc” 
is burdened. Since daydreaming, in- 
fantile traumata and destructive fan- 
tasies arc ubiquitous, it was not diffi- 
cult to find plausible examples appear- 
ing to confirm such explanations of 
the origin of creative activity, lint 
characteristically, such explanations 
confined themselves in establishing 
connexions between the content of 
the artist's product and his presumed 
infantile fantasies and traumata— and 
failed even to try to explain why the 
artist possessed the capacity to organ- 
ize his imaginative and mnemic 
material into forms that were aesthe- 
tically satisfying and to transmute his 
private fantasies and personal experi- 
ences into objects of universal 
appeal. 

This failure is usually attributed to 
the reductionist bias of psychoanaly- 
sis, but "analytical bias" is, I think, 
really a better phrase to describe tho 
consequences of the fact ihul the psy- 
choanalytical procedure of tracing 
tho associative connexions of details 
cannot generate insights into Ihc 
origin of the capacity to organize 
, details into patterned wholes. The 
. collection of •* free associations " to 
tho details of a dream— the procedure 
to which the word “ psychoanalysis ” 
seems first to have been applied- -may 
offer insights into the underlying pre- 
. occupations of the dreamer but not 
into the process by which the dream 
becomes organized into a more or 
less coherent whole which can have 
. subjective meaning for its creator, the 
dreamer. , . 

Secondly, the existence of a class 
of people, popularly known as 
geniuses, who are by definition and 
in principle only classifiable into the 
.^anomalous' class of the undassiliablc, 

. .and who engage in a. form of activity 
which is by definition Unpredictable. 
, constituted a threat to the basic 
Freudian project of constructing a 
psychology founded on the natural 
i sciences, and therefore committed to 
- dealing With "mcptnl phenomena" 
l’; by/classificirtiiin .arid causal exploits- 
i 'utftii As Mary Douglas has pointed 
. 'Opt fn hej Nhty tutd DdstaeA qfi cui- 
; tores; ;-.anq Indeed ■ all ; individuals 
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us follows : Freud’s view of art as 
wish-fulfilment is inadequate. Some 
work, however, is motivated by 
wish-fulfilment, but it is bad work 
(in whai Way. and why bother with 
il anyway 7). Some gifted people are 
creative and some are not ; some- 
times creative activity is used lu 
slave off personal problems, and 
sometimes not. Some arlisis are 
schizoid ; outline of the schizoid 
character: suggestions of why the 
marriages m love life of schizoid 
Kalka, Bert rami Russell, ami l-'iu- 
slein went wrong. Some artists are 
manic-depressive, some not. Manic- 
depressive eharacler.s are different 
from M'hizoid characters, Some 
arlisis arc obsessional, some not. 
Stravinsky is not very like Rossini, 
hut both kept their desks very tidy. 

Having collated an introductory 
course in psychopathology with 
some facts from the lives of writers, 
painters, ami musicians, Dr Sion 
proposes to outline a bold theory 
about art. This proves to be that art 
is integrative and valuable for its 
maker and its audience. It is hard to 
think of any writer on the subject, 
except the renegade Plato, who has 
not either argued or assumed that 
tli is is so. Perhaps the boldness lies 
in using " biologically adaptive " in 
place of the old terms of moral 
instruction or pleasure or proportion. 
The bold conclusion is arrived at via 
the value of man’s long dependent 
childhood, bis use of play and 
symbol, the characteristics of crea- 
tive people as assessed by question- 
naiics; pornography, fetishism, and 
madness as dead ends, the relation 
between genius ami madness, the 
search for identity ; and finally 
integration and the uuindala symbol, 
the quartered pa Item so much more 
familiar to Jungiahs than to any of 
(lie artists cited in the book. 

It sounds an interesting pro- 
gi a ti il He. but like those menus that 
offei morning -gathered strawbeiries 
with dairy-rich cieain, il sounds 
hellci than il tastes, llie taste, in 
fact, is recogni/ahly imnning-galh- 
ered cliche. None of file topics 
touched on is thought through with 
any depth nr originality, ami there ,s 
sometimes only a tenuous connexion 
between them. Platitudes are re- 
hearsed about the uilisl controlling 
unconscious material while the 
schizophrenic is submerged hy it, 
about the artist’s divine discontent, 
about art being like play, only 
different ; together with such blind- 
ing glimpses of the obvious as That 
artists arc probably aesthetically 
sensitive, that words represent real- 
ity but are not reality itself, that lh« 
newborn baby is lacking in motor 
coordination, and that " music is 


distinguished from mere noise by 
the fuel that the sounds of which il 
is composed persist for long enough 
for the ear to register them as the 
separate entities we call in ties 
’The whole question of man's 
capacity for abstraction and .sym- 
bolic usage, of what his " inner life “ 
really is and how il develops, is 
shorn of its very complex implica- 
tions and presented in turns that 
might scent simplified in a lecture 
for firsl-ycai students, ‘the concept 
of symbolism in art appears to he 
gi usped on\v in the most shallow 
sense : file great novelist, says Di 
Storr. “ enhances our grip " |.v/« ) on 
reality through word and -symbol, 
mid as an example quotes an inci- 
dent from -1 la rrehi'n he tin temps 
ptTi/n that teaches us to notice the 
frequency of snobbery and .status- 
seeking. If that is what we were 
intended to gain from Proust's 
novel, rather than a re-creation ol 
the flow and patterning of Lime, 
surely an intelligent newspaper article 
would have done as well. 

Indeed there is no close examina- 
tion of actual works of art in any 
medium, which could be so much 
more illuminating than summaries 
of other people's theories; the only 
original remark of this kind is that 
Russell Flint's pictures stand on 
the borderline between pornography 
and art. The summarized theories 
themselves are impossibly eclectic, 
Freud, lung, Klein, Fuirhairn, Link- 
son and others nil being called into 
service ; but one cannot use. say. (he 
concepts of sublimation, " bad 
breast ", and unconscious archetypes 
more or less in the same breath, for 
they imply quite different models ol 
the mind. A selective and personal 
View, a firm choice of outlook and 
phraseology, would make much 
more sense than this polite and 
literal-minded adoption of almost 
every psychological fiicmy that lias 
been proposed. 

riinnighoiit there is a curious lack 
of pleasure and interest ; true. Dr 
Sion says that ail has to be fun ns 
well as torment for its creator, but 
there is little feeling that he has 
round il fun himself. The slide of 
being in love, probably the most 
extraordinary experience the non- 
artist ever has of the there ness of 
something or someone outside him- 
self. is firmly dismissed as brief mid 
pat iio logical. The iillmclion exer- 
cised by art's materials, the qualities 
of metal or metre or lone or paint 
that ask to be noticed and fell and 
patterned, is ignored. On the Obliga- 
tory note Ihat the arts can constitute 
man's deepest consolations and 
greatest glories, the book ends ; but 
there is little in the preceding pages 
to make us feel this to be so. 
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JERUMK S. HttUMiW : 

The Relevance of Education 

Edited by Anita Gil 

175 pp. Allen and Unw in. £2.50. • 

Jerome Bruner has come from Har- 
vard in he a Professor uf Psychology 
in file University of Oxford, and his 
new book. The lielevtinee oj Ethtca - 
//fill, might almost serve as his in- 
augural lecture to his Oxford uudi- 
cnec. Professor Bruner is known 
not only for his stimulating approach 
to psychology hilt ;dso as one uf 
that growing hand of distinguished 
American intellectuals who, in the 
1950s and I9fi0s. turned their atten- 
tion to education, a process which, 
is only just beginning in the United 
Kingdom. 

This collection of essays covers a 
range of. topics on ;i variety of. 
themes, from the rialure of Cognitive 
growth in different cultures, to. a 
study of aii attempt to develop in- 
tuitive skilh as well as formal reason- 
ing powers, the psychobiology of 
pedagogy, and also a study of the 
effects iif poverty on childhood over 
a much long perituS Ihifii it is usual 
to, 'consider. -v ’ ■ 

•' Ito: evtajs ip ijiernsefvi*, though 


extremely intelligent and well-writ- 
ten. arc relatively sliglrt, and the 
links between them arc not easy to 
see. NeverlhdcSN, the book is an 
' interesting 'and iiiTpdruiril one. both 
because they are essays by a man of 
great distinction and achievement, 
a;wl atm because they arc a positive 
affirmation that if enough intelligent 
people Uim their minds actively to 
the problems of education many of 
the problems can in fact he solved. 
.Many Americans wen! bitterly 
disappointed that the immediate re- 
sults of the changes which were 
introduced in American schools as a 
result of Sputnik and of President 
. Kennedy’s New Frontier were not 
more significant. By way of encour- 
agement, Professor Bruner points 
out the need for continuing study, 
strewing the fact that poverty fx 
something which .blights childhood 
; over several , generations through 
cult lira) impoverishment, and cannot 
be put right ! overnight, He is; a 
mciiorisl who believe that every 
little step forward can be consoli- 
dated. and that a scries of small 
. steps, will eventually become a big 
: step 'forward Hus is an cnenurag- 
■■Jog, : heartening and . worthwhile 
••hook. .-'v 'v v • • ’ ’ f ■ 


Mary Renault 


Mary It ui anil's new novel is the sequel to the highly successful 
I ire / //di i vn ami teJIs the exiraunhnary story of the last 

seven years ol Alexander the Great’s life si wring which he carried 
his conquests to the eastern end ol file known world. L2.5U 


PASMORE 


lliis is unquestionably David Storey's most important novel: it 
tells with great simplicity of style the moving story of n man 
who at the age of thirty goes through a crisis which undermines 
his whole life. £2.00 


ANNA APPARENT 
Nina Bawden 

In her new novel Nina Bawden brilliantly explores the no-man's 
land where appearance am I reality converge. Willi each .section ol 
tho book focused on one of the main diameters, we trace Anna’s 
life through to her realization that the guises we wear are as neces- 
sary to uiir lives as the air we breathe, £2.00 


LUSITANIA 
Colin Simpson 

An explosive book which reveals facts ahoul the real nature of (lie 
cargo and equipment of tho Liisitiiniii which xhow how (lie ship 
sinking, seen in file light ot the truth, wax a mildly justified net of 
war. E2.'>5 

GEORGE IV: Prince of Wales 
Christopher Hibbert 

The complex and controversial character uf George IV has never 
failed to fascinate those \vlu> read of him- Tills volume covers his 
life us Prince of Wales mul the uutlior has used hitherto unpub- 
lished material to provide the most detailed and reliable account 
of CJcorgu lV'.s life ycL published Ilium fa ted £3 .05 

IN THE EYE OF THE STORM 
Basil Davidson 

The well-known writer on African affairs tells the story of the 
rise of the nationalist movement in Angola against llie background 
of the country's colonial history and the parallel movements in 
Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique. Illustrated £3.1*5 

LONDON WAR NOTES 1 939-1 945 


Mollie Panter Downes 


A collection of dispatches which the author sent us London Corre- 
spondent of the New Yorker. As C P S now lias already said of 
this buok, 'to anyone who lived through the period, the Idlers 
bring it all back, as though one caught the whiff of brick dust and 
was transported to the smell after an air raid. To anyone seeking 
the feel of wartime London, there probably isn't a truer guide.’ 

£3.00 


MEMORIES OF A MOUNTAIN WAR 

Greece.; 1944-1949 , . ‘ . 

Kenneth Matthews 

ITie author who covered the Greek Civil war for the BBC sees 
history not ^ much in terms of political and military manoeuvres, 

'; but an amalgam of the experiences of individual men and 
; women.: His account of the war is. a thrilling personal parr alive 
. which will haunt die rnemoly. - ' Ulus (rcuttl -£3.5(1' 
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MEXI CAN LITERA TURE 


A bibliography of 
British and Irish 
municipal history 

Volume I : General Works 
G. H. Marlin and Sylvia McIntyre 

This major new bibliography covers the printed sources and 
literature ol English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish municipal 
history from the earliest limes to 1966. In excludes titles cited 
in Charles Gross’ Bibliography (also available from Leicester), 
but the subject has grown with municipal history itself and 
the present work Is on a much larger scale. The first volume 
alone comprises 6.000 entries, with a general introduction, 
numerous section af pra races, Hat of statutes died, and Index. 
Demy Bvo B64 pp December 1972. £10 during first three 
months after publication. Cl 2.50 thereafter. 

ISBN 0 71 85 1093 3 


Nietzsche in 
Anglosaxony 


Patrick Bridgwater 

Nietzsche's influence on British and American literature has 
bean much under-estimated. This study shows for the llrat 
time the full extent of his impact on one major writer after 
another. Among the material brought to light are early letters 
and reviews by Shaw. Eliot, and many others, and unpublished 
notes by Yeats. 

Demy Bvo 236pp September 1972 £3 
ISBN 0 7185 1104 2 


Mark Huish and 
the London & North 
Western Railway 

T. R. Gourvlsh 

Using Hulsh's career as a model, this book examines the 
problems of British railway management in the nineteenth 
century. The subject ib of considerable importance in business 
history, since tha railways had to make Hie first attempt to 
solve many problems of large-scale enterprise. 

Demy 8vo 320pp illus. October 1972 £5 
ISBN 0 7185 1101 8 

The railway interest 

Qsollroy Alderman 

This is the flfal detailed study ol a nineteenth-century interest 
group. It examines the relationship between the notorious 
railway Interest, other commercial Interests, and a succession 
of governments. 

Damy Bvo 338 pp December 1972 E5 
ISBN 0 7185 1111 5 

THE VICTORIAN LIBRARY 

There are now sixteen titles In thlswell-known series. Eaoh 
volume Includes a substantial, newly -written Introduction by 
an authority on the author or -Ms subject, and a bibliographical 
note; Most volumes are reprinted photographically and all 
have a uniform binding. The next three titles are E. R. 

Robson's School Architecture introduced' by Malcolm Sea- 
borne (xfli+ 436pp Illus. £4.50 ISBN 0 7185 5018 8); Anthony 
, Trollope’s Clergyman of Hie Church of England introduced 
by Ruth apRotjerts (xxtv+134pp £2.50 ISBN 0 718$ 5023 4); 
•and William Arnold's Oakfjeld, or Fellowship. In the East 
• imrotluqed by Kenr'eth Allbtt- (xxtv.-t-B42pp £4.80 ISBN 071 85 
•' SOZOXjy' J ' f 
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The hazards of space 


MARC ALYN : 

In fin I nit-delft 

89pp. Paris: l : Iumin;irion. Itlfr. 

LOR AND CASPAR i 
Sol iibniln 
121pp. I5lr. 

GEORG KS I.IMIIOl il : 

Solcils bus 
I9!pp. 4l'f. 

Paris: Gnlliinard. 

The splendid thing about modern 
French poetry is it\ unrelenting 
struggle with what is difficult or 
almost impossible to express. Mure 
Alyn’s new collection, for instance, 
suggests with a most precise delicacy 
the feelings of n man contemplating 
on the one hand the vastness of 
space and on the other the obscuri- 
ties of his own self. One is reminded 
of Supcrvielle : not for (he language, 
for M Alyn’s is more dignified and 
much more compressed, but for the 
subject-matter, with its picture of a 
consciousness poised somewhere 
between this double threat. M Alyn 
seems to have read his astronomy : 
one poem describes what astronomers 
have thought would be the case if the 
universe were infinite : there would 
be stars in all directions, mid hence 
no night, no darkness. The conscious- 
ness would be besieged by the uni- 
verse. 

•Most of those poems however 
concern inner space, whose hazards 


are suggested by such images as 
needles mul spiders. If one lias 
reservations, they arc that M Alyn is 
occasionally guilty of that very old- 
fushiniH'd poetic illusion of being a 
demiurge: "Jo le nomine . . ho 
cries, as if writing makes it so ; ami 
lie sometimes suffers from the temp- 
tation of elegance, Rut this is partly 
due to his dependence on a very 
exactly judged tone : the only way 
to make (he simple, basic words of 
his vocabulary stand out with 
proper luminosity. There is here a 
beautiful sense of space and danger, 
and this is in many ways his most 
convincing collection so fur. 

Lorand Ciaspar has had tv's face an 
interesting technical problem in Sol 
uhsohi, u sci) uence of poems about 
the desert of Judaea and Arabia 
Pclraea: how to incorporate those 
other aridities of information into 
poetry. This is perhaps a particu- 
larly difficult problem in French, 
which has little of the ability of 
English to “ photograph " and 
evoke objects concretely, ami hence 
to go halfway towards the solid fact. 
M Gayar's solution is to intersperse 
brief passages of scientific fact, quo- 
tation from Pliny or the l)i hie, or 
speculation about t’anaaniie reli- 
gion, with the -act mil poetry. Ami by 
I lie use of different typefaces and 
spacing, and above all by way of the 
poetry of biblical quotation itself, 
the poet mun ages to bring these 
elements close to each oilier. The 
result reminds one of those collec- 
tions of stylish photographs which 
seek, to evoke, say. a particular 


range of mountains, the ^ 
legion or the interior «f 
church; the ; desert is™! 

IS 1,1 11 ™ vivid K 
Hie peasant working hk (S 
glimpsing in the di«an«ii 
blue fragment of the DeadSu 
Finally, one must mfc r , 
publication, in a pocta^ 
Imn, of a selection from i 
l.imlwuw, o relatively unW, 

with his own special tout ( j 
l .in i hour died in 1970. and » 
the items contained Im" 
become unobtainable. He^i 
ot poetic vagabond, and tin 
sphere of distant countries ) 
sismily present in his worLats 
'■ Cecils id’rica ins Noftfoi 
gles with humour (one of tit 
aclers leans on a baluank 
risque tie lumber Ju rate 
with a Verlainian sentime: 
and with a taste for diu 
fantasy which cannot quiieln 
surrealistic. 

i.imbotir was perhaps ad t 
l i rely twcnticth-century i 
(though he was bom at ihet 
the century), as the mendrau 
lame may suggest. The 
in “Histoire de families 
touch of old-fashioned gtffel 
them, and (he language is v 
very studied, harmonious a! 
a need, lie composed with c a 
care, .so that one is not kj 
that towards the end oilffi 8 
usually confined himself tor 
prose poems or " nfciis ’.sirii 
most of this selection, iftl '■ 
most of his verse. 


A cosmology in code 


FRANK RUMS : 

Tito Word mid Tho Slone 
Language and Imagery in Nerudas 
Canto m 'iicral 

170pp. Oxford University Press. 
£.1.50. 

In his Canto general. first puhlished in 
1950, Pablo Neruda looked outwards 
from his “ ncongojado cora/dn ” ; 
claiming simply that “ soy pueblo ”, 
he set himself to voice and endure 
not his own private anguish blit " sdlo 
las sufrlmlcnlos dc mi pueblo ". With 
. tho help of communism the “ largo, 
soliturio cspucio quo me rnden paru 
siempre” (Resltlencla en la tierra) 
was now peopled by "pobres", 
“ hermunos " and “ enmaradas " ; 
and “ Ja ceniza y lo desLmfdo ” he in- 
haled in the sHnie work was replaced 
by what Frank Ricss calls " tin elab- 
orately structured and organized cos- 
mology It is Neruda’s cosmology 
that concerns Mr Riess in this study. 

With his devising of " instrumental 
sets”, his use of diagrams lo illus- 
trate them and his frequent references 
to "a classificaltory system", “related 
sets of connections " and ” a series of 
interconnected relationships ”, Mr 
Riess fulfils the promise made in 
his introduction fo "examine the 
Imagery methodically and structur- 
ally on the various planes on which 
it operates ”, In his first chapter, 
" The Poct.ond the Collectivity ", he 
deploys such " Inslrumehtal sets-” as 
Hombre-Tierra t and Hamhrc- 
Ocgaiio ; in his second, “ The Natural 
Plane of Reference”, he is.” concer- 
ned with the discernible levels of 
meaning that the imagery refers lo " ; 
and in his third, 1 -V The Social and 
Historical Planes of Reference ’V he 
examines “ first, how the existence of 
a sdclal group is portrayed in the 
■Canto general in terms of imagery, 
.and second, in what manner the 
• continual themes of. conflict are 
played oyt In terms’; of opposing 
imagery”*. i 

‘ As an exercise j,i .pwuini patterns 

of- Imagery and explaining ! their 
..meaning, Mr Rlcss’s study is diligent 

I E?- Sw‘S?t/i nd cames W Precise 

•!.["£ metaphor, he sug- 

■ gests that either fal or esputnd can. 

M « whole".' 
The dangfer of such ; cooiprehciisive 
y*. ibeso heU 




winks uiui connexions become an collectivity ". Mr Rieftdosie| 
end in themselves; and the tempta- acumen, as is shown “V *| 
lion to fit images into un ordered that Neruda '•sonichnwnj7*| 
struct urc is one (hut Mr Riess /went social meanings 
can not ivsisl, even though lie recog- ilcsciiplions of a lanoia|*J 
nixes that the distinct ion lie has lie does lack in this s1u ' , 7 
drawn between “ images ... now and responsiveness lo w®. 
used tu convey facts which are not all a book of poetry. 11^5 
tuiUuul but logical in relation to the RicssX neglect of rep cu ' 
inslmmenfal sets" “might he taken quaintly, he deems m* 
by some to beg the question that the a study of imagery - ^ 
organization of a poem’s imagery rhythm and other oevu 
must he logical in some way ", shape uiid sound w 

Mr Riess’s refusal in “locate the which preoccupy bun. 
meaning of an image in the emotion needed to reincnwcr ' > 
of (lie poet ” refrigerates his study, general is poetry u , -Aps 
which is in no .sense a “critical unite code lo oe u 
analysis" of the Canto general, Ills R loss's sharp focus on 
determination to codify ami explain flic Canto geneiw p 
ail the possible associations of an deal about their 
image makes for exhaustive, but not and the way HW '[ ^ 

very uplifting, commentaries detaching riw« ■ thrtV ^ 

couched in Jangungc that Ls at times emotion Ihut ,n, P' T ^ & 
as incorrect as “ from vvliencc ” and written a . s '. 
at others as inelegant as ” the orgun- thorough within 1 » ^ 

izationul, triinsformational, and dry addition to 
ordering energies of the tree or Neruda's work- 

Of the old school 


N O IIMI-Iir Chle H a mete, .f no 
non guixote hiniscll. would 
haw hail something lo say 
.Miubaok that set out to provide 
-- Jilerarv approach lo historical 
iieioluuy ” aiul by fhis means arrive 
•.rToiilliiie social history of tho 
Mexican Revolution " based prl- 
injrily on novels, for this raises the 
oU hare of tlw the difference between 
hiitorical ami poetic- (ruth. Mesicati 
orfetv during the Revolution seems 
dtsigned, however, to please neillicr 
, Ivorians nor literary cri l ics. Rased 
ifn a great deal of reading in 
.Mexican literature, vvcll-docu- 
guiit«d and presented, it is nn- 
(fflunutely based on exceedingly 
^idky promises, and the author's 
tUim, in the introduction, to have 
elaborated a body of " sociu-litcravy 
gtory " proves to be hyperbolic. In 
bet by theory lie means method. 
iq epistemological confusion that 
pervades Hie work. 

, Taking as his material mainly those 
Bweh written between 1910 and 
1417, and defining the novel us 
'limply a prose narrative which 
tikes a busically artistic approach to 
te-ality ", John Rutherford isolates u 
lumber of social groups— the intel- 
fccluah, the leaders as legendary 
figures, the fighting masses and 
iuddle leadership, (he rural and 
Brian elite, foreigners, the army and 
it church — to show how these were 
depicted in the novels of the Revolu- 
tionary period, thus building up n pic- 
lore of (he Mexican society of the 
ifiBie. But as Dr Johnson observed. 
••The welch that often has deceiv'd/ 
Though truth he speaks is ne’er be- 
kv’d ", and the novel is seldom so 
faraway from the historical anti the 

K illogical as when it declares itself 
e factual, 

' Though aware of the pitfall. Mr 
Rutherford tends to jump in regard- 
w, even introducing a distinction 
Khwi "ethical novelists” whose 
win purpose is social criticism and 
■ aesthetic novelists ’’ who “ seek to 
teenhe society, simply us it is” 
pay leading critics have argued 
jg the aesthetic novelist is the 
novelist)— a distinction that 
I p a ““» te the confusion. Some- 
Jmi referring to tho novel as if it 








were a reflection of .society, .some- 
times as if it were “ expression ", 
sometimes holding that literature is 
" necessarily shaped and moulded ” 
by Ihe social milieu, sometimes that 
it is a “ synthesis of the artist and the 
world " or a “ fusion of the indivi- 
dual and society ", he believes he cun 
isolate “ distortions ” of reality due to 
literary, class, political, religious ami 
psychological influences and so arrive 
at the historical and social nugget. 

Rut these distortions prove very 
awkward indeed, for they amount to 
no less than the literariness of litera- 
ture; unfortunately for Mr Ruther- 
ford's case, though many novels of 
the Mexican Revolution must be 
accounted inferior, they arc neverthe- 
less novels. Exigencies of plot, char- 
acter, point of view are, however, 
held by him to be “subordinate to 
and only work in function of ’’ his- 
toriographical elements because the 
novels of the Revolution were "writ- 
ten with the main aim of presenting 
a history of the Revolution in novel- 
ized form If such were the writers' 
aims, they clmse a treacherous genre, 
whose unsullied genesis in the non - 
fictional is by no means as legitimate 
as the author would have us believe. 

The generic argument is used to 
show that the Mexican novel must be 
nearer to brute historical fuel stud 
therefore of valuable documentary 
evidence because it is at an early 
stage of development ” in which Ihe 
novel starts lo grow out of the var- 
ious non-fielional forms”. Organis- 
mic analogies are notorious traps and 
never more than in this case, for the 
Mexican novel, like the l.atin 


KWJN III)! IIKllVOUD t 

Mexican Suilety during ihv Itevii- 

iufiuii 

317pp. Ox foul U ill verily Press, t-l. 
An Annotated llihliogmpliy of tlu- 
Norels of tlao Mexican Revolution 
of J9J0-19I7 in English and Spanish 

180pp. New York: Whitston Pub- 
lishing Co. $10. 

American novel, sprang fully-armed, 
so to speak, and equipped with 
structures, plot and character types 
out of the head of Europe. Whatever 
the writer's experience, however 
overwhelming the demands of empir- 
ical material, there was always the 
existing convention to be dealt with. 
The predominance of biographical or 
autobiographical structures, the in- 
vent ion of fictional memoirs like 
Guzman's Memorial tie rancho Villa 
suggest the author’s need to lend the 
illusion of verisimilitude but do not. 
in themselves, authenticate the facts. 
We want to know whether the writer 
is recording facts, creating Ihe illu- 
sion of fact or presenting generalized 
situations which both abstract from 
actuality ami give it a new specificity. 

In his anxiety lo rescue the novels 
of tile Revolution us social docu- 
ments, Mr Rutherford is obliged to 
play down die literary process ami to 
suggest that the originality of these 
novels stems from their content, from 
characters and situations served 
steaming hot from life. By showing 
that character types recur, he 
asitnnc.x that this constitutes evidence 


of llw pie valence of such characters 
in Mexican society. T his is both in- 
adequate as an account of character 
in tile novel and. further, suggests 
that certain features of these novels 
common to all I ulin America are 
found only in Mexico. For instance, 
a great many novels appeared be- 
tween Ihe years lv00 and 1920 on the 
lines of Ancona Alberto’s En el 
sviitlcro tie las ntantlrdaimis, which 
tells the story of a provincial poet's 
attempt and failure to make his way 
in society mid his attraction to 
bohemian fife. The remote model is 
prubably L' Education sentimentaie ; 
in Latin America, authors as diverse 
as the Brazilian Lima Barreto and 
the Chilean Eduardo Barrios pro- 
duced variations on the theme. This 
is not to suggest that Mr Rutherford 
might not be correct in hiking such 
intellectuals as reflections of real 
people, although his leap from a 
common literary stereotype found all 
over Latin America to the Mexican 
situation is made without sufficient 
examination of this general context. 

Characters in novels, as has been 
pointed out. are powerful vehicles for 
“meaning". They are sometimes' 
functional to a .structure, sometimes 
“ typical *' of social forces (though 
not average) in the l.ukdcsian sense 
or they may. as \V. J. Harvey would 
have it, ” overflow all ideology ", 
They are seldom such mechanical 
reproductions of “real people" as 
Mr Rutherford suggests when dis- 
cussing A/ucla. for he writes : " Wc 
cannot know, for example, how many 
revolution;!! y inlclicctual.s of 
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Mariano A/nd.i‘, acquaintance fu.;cd 
logclhei to make I .nis Cervantes or 
how many were combined lo give 
other similar fictional portrayals of 
members of ihe social group in oilier 
novels but the accumulative factor is 
nonetheless important in their crea- 
tion." As an account of Ihe literary 
process, this appears improbable, In 
fuel, tlw presence of intellectual 
characters might owe little to the ob- 
servation ol real life and much lo the 
exigencies of populist writing. Less 
skilful than Zulu, who allowed .situa- 
tions lo speak for him, Latin Ameri- 
can writers ail too often wanted such 
a character in ihe novel simply in 
articulate what otherwise might have 
remained subliminal. Azucla intro- 
duced no fewer than three intellec- 
tuals in Los tic aha jo in the opportun- 
ist, the idealist and the anarchist, 
corresponding to three different 
ideologies or utritudes which he read 
into the Revolution. 


The literary critic is bound lo con- 
cern himself with distinctions of this 
sort and cannot simply gloss them 
over on the grounds that he is dealing 
with rough examples, for it is pre- 
cisely in second-rate novels that 
“ ideology ” is at its most un- 
redeemed. precisely here that (he 
“ stereotype ” replaces the typical 
and the specific. That is why when 
sociologists ami historians use such 
works it is less to bolster lip a 
picture of social history tiian 
to support the understanding of 
ideology— in the way that Adollu 
Gilly used Gu/muii's description of 
the " Zapatistas ” in Una revolut ion 
iiifrtrMiupiifti. In the end, it i 1 . Mr 
Rutherford's failure to use this sort 
ot essentially literary discrimination 
rather than its methodical application 
that flaws what might have hern a 
valuable study. 

/in Annotniiul tlikliogmphy of the 
Novels of the Mexican Revolution 
shows Mr Rutherford in an alto- 
gether happier light, correcting arid 
bringing up lo duto previous works of 
tills nature. He gives succmcl data 
on hoth authors unct works ami, in 
general, provides ;v useful aid to re- 
search. 


The University of Chicago Press 126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1 


MARINO MORE'iTl t 
Tro anni c un giorno 
288pp. L.2,800. 

RICCARDO BACl'llEI.LI t 
La Stella del malftno 
176 pp. L, 1,500. 

Milan : Moududori. 

Marino Morctli was burn In 1885 and 
his first book of poems, frutetnift), 
came out in 1905 ; Riccardo BucchciJi 
published his first volume of poetry, 
Poemi iirlci, in 1914. 'Ihe early poetry, 
of these two writers, both better, 
known as novelists, is of interest 
chiefly for the way it illustrates the 
literary ambience of the time and its 
connexion with various movements! 
like Crepuscularism, Futurism, Her- 
metLsm and so on. Hut much has 
changed In ^lulion poetry in the past 


sixt^ years and if Moretti and Bnc 
cHeUl are less original ax poets than 
say, Montale dr Ungaretti, it is be 


eause their work is a more faithful 
reflection of the literary influences 
and preksures which moulded it. 

: The jietmotiv of Tre mini e tm 
gtomo is tho experience of old age, 
treated wEth a 1 pathos which has noth-' 
mg maudUd aoout iL ; The pervasive . 


rone is that ol a 

which s l\ on .‘ a "»tecon'^ 
simply and sincerely . 

h Wife or no 
but a \vhoIe-h*a r, *jj 
age. In fact W? jjfcnote 
annul tire years oM^ 
young and oM\ 
fresh and of;?®, 
daily life vn* fr ‘ ) 
its dignity : J 

Sou scinpre fflKjj che P • -j 

aeuIncssuno»3«a. 

Cade c non ehLiJ^pj^; 
licunomizza il i0W \ -. y 

In Riccardo ? u £ h f & obtt 
maftinn, loo. « 

poclry.lhatiyn^^ 

any kind of 
originality- A . , U ne eha'ra^tf 
monotdnous wn ^jji 

SacchcHi call* • • . Aflt- 
tewa-", 

there is. is .^Wgasi. % 
premeditated - „ JtpjijW 
luce senza a a cflul^i 
tobes«neih« n #;^ 0 f^ 
rather than m ,h 
and hence g 
SI«nor Bacc-hetl* 


The Serengeti Lion 

AGludy of Predator-Prey Relations 
Gtorgo B. Schaller 
“Predators are the best wlldlifo 
jMnagorB." writes George Schallor. 
They weed out the elok end old end 
herds healthy and alert. Yet tho 
.W Predators of the world have been 
anasUll are being exterminated 
"JpausB they are thought to harm wild 
|N9.Mr. Schaller'a work, based on 
WMyoara of study In the Serongetl 
$ Paik, describes the Impact 
5L. . L n and othor predators on 
hards ol wildebeest, zebra 
Bf-ft for which the area is 

18 the most Intensive study 
to ?v d ® of thB ,,on - The author's 
to«:^, rvaUons Provide abundant 
Thn l aspa eia at lion behaviour, 
.fiftf 'afboroughly Illustrated with 
Sit? H ? 3l8ketch ® s and fifty 

°f Hona. Including several 

^■*5 October. 

Enollsh Drama 
SgJ Critical and Contextual 
Nilin J ® rom ® Taylor and Alan H. 


^lWand n ^‘ ® l D ers have b ®® n 
hava boon 

01 hiedlwalS^' The * nH,B ronge 
“'a IIturo>T,tf V" sur, 0 P'ays from 

, V05, th a morality 
ocular plays and 

■Z&SSSS*"* 


Indian Life 

on tho Northwest CoboI ol Noilh 
America as seen by Dhe Early Explorers 
and Fur Traders during tho Last 
DecadBB ol tho Eighteenth Century 
Ernn Gunther 

Tho Norlhwost Coast had ono of the 
richest Indian cultures in North 
America — but left the poorest 
archaeological record. In 
compensation, IhB journals, writings 
and sketches madB by European 
traders and explorers who reached this 
area In the eighteenth century provide 
an excellent record. They related 
almost a century ol contacts with the 
Indians before more extensive white 
settlement began to bring great 
changes. This extensively Illustrated 
study, comprising a complete 
catalogue of all known Indian artifacts 
gathered in the region during the 
period together v/ilh accounts by the 
earliest explorers, offers the fullest 
picture lo dale of the Northwest Coast 
Indian groups. 

£6.75 December. • \ 

Maps 

A Historical Survey ol Their Study and 

Collecting 

R. A. Skelton 

Edited by David Wood weed 
In this work, the late R. A. Skelton haB 
provided the first systematic history 
of map collecting. The first section, 
a brief summaiy of the history of 
cartography from the Middle Ages to 
the twentieth century, provides a useful 
foundation tor the three subsequent 
essays. Or. Skelton goes on to discuss 
how mape have disappeared from the 
historical record and pays tribute to 
those individuate and institutions who 
have salvaged and preserved them. 

In the final two essays, the author 
outime9 the study ol early maps in 
Ihe past' and present, ttluatratlng now 
the history of cartography developed • 
as a field of eludy. Dr. Skelton 
pre poses a programme of ten 
.objectives dial woutd make early maps 
more available as well as provide more 
sophistieatDd methods for their study. 
£2.70 December. 


Swinburne 

An Experiment In Criticism 
Jerome J. McQnnn 
In tho first study in over forty years to 
examine Swinburne's work in any 
detail, Jerome McGann makos a 
porsuaalve aaso lor Swinburne'a 
reinstatement as one of the 
nineteenth century's finest English 
poets. The study is structured as a 
series ot dialogues among a group of 
Swinburne's contemporary men and 
women ot letters- In the course of the 
dialogues, the entire corpus of 
Swinburne's poetical works is 
examined and debated. Critloism itself 
is often the topic of discussion. Many 
methods of analysis are demonstrated, 
historical, biographical and 
psychological among others, each 
being subjected to a continuous 
critique from other quarters, A central 
part of the dialogues is taken up with 
arguments about the style of 
Swinburne's verse and the special 
difficulties which that style hae 
occasioned in many readers' 
experience. ., 

£5.40 November. ' 

Studies on the Interior of 
Russia 

August von Haxlhausen 
Edited and with an Introduction by 
S. Frederick Starr 

Translated by Eleanore L. M. Schmidt 
According to the French historian 
Michelet. Russia, before the 

K * "cation in 1847 of Haxihausep'e 
. had been " scarcely better, 
known than America before 
Columbus." At a time when literary 
travel accounts were Immensely 
popular In Europe, the Westphalian 
baron's Studies on the Interior ol 
Russ/a soon became one of the most 
widely read works ot the genre. 

3. Frederick Stan's new edition is the 
first succeBstul English translation and 
contains the heart of the masierty 
three-volume narrative responsible for 
opening up exotic, little-travelled rural 
Russia lo Haxthauaen's fascinated 
contemporaries. 

£4.75 November,. « • 


Support for Secession 

Lancashire and ahe American Civil War 
Mary Edison 

With an Epilogue by Peter d*A. Jonos 
For over a hundred years the boliSf 
has persisted that during tho American 
Civil War the British working class and 
particularly tho Lancashire ootton 
workers, though economically. buffeted 
by the Union blockade ol Confederate 
ports, stubbornly and nobly supported 
the North. In Support tor Secession 
Mary Eltlson destroys thi9 myth. Or. 
Ellison shows that Lancashire opinion 
was generally pro-Southern, motivated- 
by a mixture ol moral conviotion, 
self-interest and a mistrust of the North 
that deepened with Ihe Intensity of 
the economic problem. Her study 
investigates how and why thlB 
happened and what role social, 
economic, political and religious 
factors played in influencing reaction 
lo the war. 

£4.75 Dsoembar. 
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Marx and man 
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Rounded Africa: 


MM MAN' Li HI. TKRRAV: 

Marxism ami “ Primitive " Sucfelles 
Translated by Mary K I upper 
IS'ipp. Monthly Ilex icw Press. JsJ.JM. 

This is a framlaijoii of Le Mtir.mmc 
devour A‘y \ntirit { v "primitives" 
il%y|. 1 1 consists of two essays wril- 
fen al different limes; “ Morgan and 
Conlemporary Anthropology ” and 
“ Historical Materialism and Seg- 
mentary Lineage-Based Societies 
The link between the two is that they 
arc both written from a Marxist 
angle, or perhaps one should say 
from one of several Marxist angles. 

Marx hiimolf seems to have taken 
little interest in primitive societies ; 
he left that, more or less, to Engels, 
though it appears that he rend 
Morgan's A licit 1 nr Society and rook- 
no less than ninety-eight pages of 
notes on it. Perhaps he found that 
many primitive peoples did not 
easily fit into his theoretical frame- 
work— they may have precious little 
cupital, nothing that can properly be 
called classes or n slain I organiza- 
tion, and no exploitation (except, it 
might be held, of women). It was 
Engels who raised Morgan, a bour- 
geois capitalist if ever there was one, 
to the altars of communism. 
Morgan wrote a book on the Iro- 
quois Indians of North America 
(somewhat suspect for plagiarism 
from Laflfauj, a book on systems of 
consanguinity and ailinily, and 
Ancient Soviet y, where he put for- 
ward a paradigm for social develop- 
ment, for which lie was much criti- 
cized. Marx and Engels approved of 
d because Morgan, so they thought, 
had independently discovered the 
materialist conception of history. 
Much of rhe book would not stand 
up to the test of modern entbnogra- 
phy ant! ethnology (bourgeois, we i 
would be l old l ; but what is Mirpris- i 
ing « thnl it should seem original to i 
hold that forms of association arc y 
largely determined by modes of ; 
production, Most eighteenth -century | 


writers about social institutions look 
it for gmnlcri. Certainly no social 
anthropologist would contend olhci- 
wise. But then we are [old that 
Moigan “was not trying to give an 
account of the structure of real 
societies, bill to woik oat ,i science 
of history ”, a construct ion of 
“ forms " - models or ideal types. 

The second essay is an analysis 
and favourable critique of Claude 
Meilfiissoux’s L’ A luJirojwloyu' <Vo/i- 
oinique t its (in it ra 1 1%4), a people of 
the Ivory Coast, M Meillassoux was 
attempting to introduce “ the princ- 
iples of Marxist analysis into ethno- 
logy One has to be eon versa ill 
with Marxist terminology in order 
to avoid confusion ; otherwise it is 
like reading a foreign language; 
productive forces, relations of prod- 
net ion. element, realized, appear- 
ance, expressive totality- -they are 
all ‘there between inverted commas 
in the hook under review ; and of 


course we have " super-structural re- 
lations", '* jiiridico-poliliciil siiper- 
sl nielli re " and “ideological super - 
structure ". All this may he clearer 
in the french original, but certainly 
in English the terms do not make 
for clarity. What will he made of 
this sort of sentence : “ In the capi- 
ta list mode of production (lie sphere 
of circulation is (he foundation of 
the representation given (o the 
sphere of production hy the juridical 
and ideological phases " '! 

The author concludes that Marx- 
ist researchers now face Hie task of 
bringing social anthropology within 
the ambit of historical materialism, 
and (Inis demons! ruling (he univer- 
sal validity of the concepts and 
methods developed hy the latter. 
Meyer Fortes, Max Gluckman and 
Peter Wordey in this country arc 
credited with having gone some way 
along the Marxist road, but not far 
enough. 


Cactus-freaks 


MARINO IIHN/.l : 

Les dernier* nduriilenr* do pcyotl 

-Wfipp including 52 plates, Paris: 
Gullimnrd. 42fr. 


The (iiiiclitil Indians, who live in the 
Sierra Mudre Occidental in the Mexi- 
can stales of Jalisco and Nayuril, 
ha\c. through choice, isolation and 
llie inhospitable nature of their ter- 
rain, managed to maintain much of 
their traditional way of life. In his 
monograph, Marino Benzi covers 
many aspects of this way of life in- 
cluding historical background, soc- 
ial organization, cosmology, theology, 
life-cycle and mythology, but the 
major pari of the work is devoted In 
die part played hy die buJhiunufnc 
cactus, peyote. Peyote plays a central 
part in a complex of beliefs which 
also includes deer and maize. The 
topics covered in the part of die buok 


dealing with peyote include a general 
survey of die distribution of peyote 
and ils use both in the past and pre- 
sent. ami, with reference to the 
Huichol l liem.se ! von a description of 
the long pilgrimages made to collect 
the plant and informants' accounts 
of visions which they have had under 
its influence. 

There is no attempt in iliis work 
tn go beyond the level of straight for- 
ward ethnographic reporting and at 
no point is any interpretation of the 
fascinating material offered. In the 
introduction the author promises a 
more specialized and analytical work 
on the same subject. For those who 
might prefer not to wait and wish 
iti attempt their own analysis the 
present work would have been far 
more vgUiublc il an index and a 
glossary of native terms, which up- 
pour in profusion throughout the 
text, had been included. 


Frankfurter 
Buchmesse 
28. September 
bis 3. Oktober 








. PIF.RKH HR NY i 

L’Knfaul ct sun milieu en Afriqiio 
- noire 

r 310pp. Paris: Payot. Vl.Mlfr. 

f Pierre Frny is a pedagogue with w ide 
experience of schools in West Africa, 
■ in (lie gaining of w hich he learnt that 
r “la incnlalild el la I urine do pctiscfe 
: de cos jenne* restaienl lour aussi 
I impeiidl rabies a mu no eonnaissait 
pas 1 'article- pi an cnlliirel sur loqiicl 
sc deiachaicni loin oxistenco et lour 
pcrsonnalile And this ho found lu 
i lie true even of children in m ban and 
industrialized centres. So M Frny 
made himself into an aniliiopologi.si 
in his attempts In discover the essen- 
tial features of what may he called 
African education, mostly, though 
not entirely, in West Africa, and 
mainly, (hough again not entirely, for 
boys. What he lirsl learnt was that 
W'hcreas we tend to think of educa- 
tion as formal instruction, in schools 
for rhe African it is a process involv- 
ing the institutions of the whole 
society (" la socidld gin hale He 

learnt also that in Africa the range 
of a child's contacts is generally 
wider Ilian in the Western world, and 
the relationships arc therefore less 
intense, an observation which has 
some psychoanalytical relevance. 

Since African education is " glo- 
bal ” l lie author found il necessary 
to inquire into all the institution* 
which inlliicucc a child from birth 
to al any rate puberty, by which lime 
the character, the social personality, 
Is formed : family, kin, lineage, clan, 
age-set all shape the personality of 
the child and integrate him as a 
member of a widening circle of rela- 
tionships. At every stage the African 
aims at moulding the child into a 
well-rounded human being capable 
of playing his full purl in the activi- 
ties of the society to which he he- 

Living wild 

CAHIJiTON S. ( DON : 

The Hunting Peoples 
41.1pp. t ape. JC.1.»*5. 

A hook of iliis kind, simiinari/iiig 
what is known nhoiit hunting and 
Collecting peoples, peoples wit hum 
domesticated animals, other than the 
dog. ami without the culture of food- 
plants, has King been awaited. Such 
peoples sire the Australian aborigi- 
nals, the now extinct Tasmanians, llie 
Pygmies of Central Africa, the 
Negritos of Indonesia, the inhabit- 
ants of the Andaman Islands, some 
of the peoples of North and South 
America, and the Eskimo. The Hunt- 
in# Peoples is clearly intended for 
students who are beginning their 
reading in anthropology and for 
those members of the general public 
who wish u» know something of the 
way of life of the fascinating peoples 
with which il deals; and it serves 
both purposes well. 

Naturally, C. arlcton Coon begins 
with an account of the ways hunters 


"Iiivti he gives; and >l | 
stresses that the *,« w * 
nml child in our 

E 1 , 3 r 'k*mek Wa S* 

peoples in tin, i there child,« s l ; 
segregated m u, c raind 
and otherwise treated as nr 
as not belonging i 0 the v®.' 
nuinity. *' 

In Africa furmal eduejiio,, 
■sense is lacking; so also ffffe, 
part is punishment. A 
earns his language, technku. 
Hie standards of behaviour oit 
hue hy imitation and pafc 
and informal instruction, jjj 
eews by which he 
knowledge, skills and val*a 
erjhed w ith much Insight by 
1 lie nearest lu our schools atfe 
Alrica arc the rites, diiuph. 
admonishment given during ite; 
ceremonies, held round jboj 
erty, and the author pays pjit, 
m tent ion to them. What »_■: 
that though there is note: 
cation, and though the A tel 
many of our means of influ 
the child-schools, radio, dtr 
the African child is as wdLi 
belter, adjusted to the life hri; 
to live. 

Such is the theme of ihttoi 
constructing it M Erny U 
faced with the problem nlkti 
fronts all who write books ^ 
kind : what to include. No mil 
can society is quite lilt a: 

Nevertheless, it is possible lor 
some generalizations ibal Dili 
Alrica a .societies as a wlnft,i 
author has shown in his wL 
selection of the most tfi 
characteristics of indigene® A!i 
education, an education iw*t) 
to make a compromise 
pcan met hods of whool-tfsltl 
lias had 1o do so from 
often Irugmcnlary malertf. 


.mil collectors of the proditf d 
wild manage to survive in 
c rally severe, often haoM 1 ' 
me n is. particularly how 
their quests for fond. Man) 
may line! this the nwl * 
part of his book, lie i 
die various institutions, n® 
beliefs of these peoples. ^ 
which can he accounted w. 
the fact that they 
and collectors ; other? w 
necessary relation to * 
of life. The tfsaiMg 
this treatment is 
broken into index-oil® 
never get a clear, coitafljfl 
of the culture of uny 
The mind becomes confnj 
jumps from the haWsoW 
to those of the others .d^- 
again to the one, an “ JLjji 
topic to topic. We arc'oU 
Eskimo do in some situ 
what other peoples do, t 
turn over many P a 8 es „ .. Hgtii 
back to the Eskinw. B“ 
avoidable, given the n«* 
alion the author adopts- 
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Book Fair 
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Foiredu Livre 
de Franefort 
28 Septembre 
au 3 Octobre 
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Logic and the alien 




JEAN t'AZENEUVE ; 

Lucien Uvy-Bruhl 
Translated by Peter Ri vitro 
90pp. Ox ford : Blackwell. £ 1 .00. 

Lucien Ldvy-Bruhl was not only a 
brilliant philosopher and mod 
(earned in^ anthropological lore but 
also an original thinker whose influ- 
ence — despite n good deal of mis- 
understanding of what he was trying 
to say, and said— on scholars in ihuny 
■■ **•“* . V Y !,S both considerable and 
enduring, Thk book by a man 
deeply conversant with his many 
writing* keep? his memory green. It 
consist.* of a biographical note and 
an exposition— a very fair one— of 
: Lfyy-nruh):!i contributions to the 
bought and more partl- 
larty fq an i hrqpologlcal studies. 

. 1 tie. rest . of the book contains extracts 
from Lu Morale 
el la *MHct des mucun (1903) to the 


posthumous Les 
These short 

writings give son j 0 fih([^ 

BnihFs interests and oi ^ 

of logic we f are conjj 
the study of alien. lag U 
cultures, as.hc.saw 
hardly do 

peeled, to either m Qnt ^\ 
intellectual 

that one wonders wn ^ 
notes which Lfvy-BrumF ^ 
in little books 
the parks in “ n lblii^| 
would have becnip fmfj* : 
man who wrote 
!o do so. Authors 0 ^, 
they woidd DOt 
However that may ' 
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JOHN .MAYNARD KE VISES s 

Cnlli-ck'd M rilings 

V nl l\: I svivs in IVrMiiisiun. 451pp. 
S ul X: 1 smiv> in Itiuyniphy. 4M>pp. 

Nl.icinilliiii. ln|- i lie l\uy;i| I'ciiikuuic 
S ucicly. L'5 tMcli. 

I he Ivvii lu tes i iiddilimis lu ihc Kuvul 
I '.i urii.ii nit. -Snciriy's hmiiNomc 
v illumes ul their devuiL-tl scrvtmi > 
and editor's works diflvr noiahh 
1 1 “in rile preceding eight in the pin- 
jecled series »«! nventy-huir. 1 lie; 
include key ness imnn.ilLsiie I urn vs. 
pamphlets Idlers editors mid olhei 
iiLC.isnni.il vv i itiugs I loin llie .tllei 
math uf the First World War to the 
opening slaves of the Second, as well 
as liis piofimiullv human yet shrewd 
assessments ni the outstanding per- 
sonalities lie met. liked, ul disliked. 
Mure than .my of the earlier volumes 
these shine with the brilliance or Im 
English style They arc. although shut 
through wiili technical i ties, funda- 
mentally nnn-lechnical in style and 
message. The felicity of phrase and 
vocabulary never [alters. The mors 
itisics hammer nail after nail into 
place : and lo those who recall his 
talk as golden-toiigued. these two 
books in particular will seem golden- 
penned. 

Y'oliunc IX contains those illi- 
mitable. waggish, good-humoured 
"croak mgs of a l assandra " ahmil 
our own and the worlds polilico- 
ecoiiomic stupidities, errors of 
omission .uid commission, beluven 
llie wars, lirsi publislied in l'>M 
under the same title, but here en- 
larged with the ptoneerinu fmn spe- 
cial articles in The limes that year 
on " rhe Means lo Pinsporily ". 
ami also vvilli llie lar-siglileil l‘J40 
pamphlet "How to Pay tor the 
War ", nml. lining the postwar 
credits piojcct, which slcniiued from 
two articles in The I hne\ in Nov- 
ember. |t is. as a volume, 

except ioiia I lv riiti Here we have 
vigoiutis pamphlets «m ihe econouitc 
eoiiseipiences ol Winston C hmchiM's 
policies (how the wheel came lull 
ciiclc tiom 1‘»2s in I*i-I5 !j. llie end 
ol laisser lane, llie economic possi- 
bilities im oil! gi.iialcliildieit tsiinm 
l.iting loiliv. allei -12 years), and t lie 
profoimd dissection ol die ivv hi 
evils ol detlalion and inllalinii. still 
immensely telev.oii and depressingly 
corrective. The only lesson taught 
by our own economic hisioty ol 
hall-a-cciiiniv is surely dial no <un- 
iearus bv it. true Keynes’s essay s 
lh, it failed to persuade, or to per- 
suade enough, hut nut too much. , 

Volume IX contains also the first 
popular adumbration of "the multi- 
plier” by which Keynes advo- 
cated ilia! pump-pruning by deficit- 
finance in the Depression would 
spread spending evci outward m 
weakening circles ol employ nieiil- 
ct eating beneficence. It is tcplclc 
with admonitions about the over- 
loading of the State's economic 
functions, and the overburdening id 
the private enterprise sector by 
taxes. It emphasizes the anti -growth 
effects of Si ate -encouraged mone- 
tary inflation, with ils monetization 
of debt and flight from long-term 
productive investment, ft mocks the 
sideswipes at such inflation-induced 
** profiteering ” as inevitably occurx 
in durable .mil only . slowly replace- 
able assets like houses, works uf art. 
previous metals, jewels, etc. 

Keynes's I ore sight and |ierspicttiiy 
were extraordinary ; 

I feel confident of one conclusion- - 
that if l omitmnisin udneves a cedam 
success, it wilt .ikhieve it, not a* an 
improved economic technique, but as a 
religion . . modem capitalism is 
absolutely irreligious, without internal 
union, wit hum much public, spirit, 
often, though nut alwayv, n mere 
congeries ol possessors and pursuers 
Such a system hi* to be immensely, 
not merely tiimlemlety. successful Ip 
Survive . .Itvilay il is only muder- 
aleiy successful If it religions Capital- 
ion is niurmiieJy lo defeat icliginui 
Cnniniunts'ii, if is no! L-noiigli that it 
slioutd be cLuiiifinically more effi- 
cient- it must be many iimc» as effi- 
cient . . . Hot niy pail- I think that 
Capitalism, wisely managed, cud prob- 
ably be niiiite more efficient for attain- 
ing fcconyir.ic cuds than any alternative 
system yet ip sight, b*jt that it) iKejC it 
is in many ways exittrmrfy objection- 
able Our problem is to work out a 
swaat drgirids«|om wh(di f>h«li be as 


efticii-iil ,,s |in % ,ihi L - uiih.tiii niToi tiling 
jiiir iioiiuiis oi ;i siitislavluiv ivuv of 
llie. 

VVIi.il would lie have vv riiicn 
■'Hniii llie conliiiiiiaiiuii in his own 
country 4ii veins Liter ? Il emues nv 
n shuck to soec th.il he llimiglil nny 

hike by the Stale mil ol the 
national income mei 2^ per cent 
was a lu-i 1-1 vni career inwards com- 
pick- iiiflalmuarv collapse. 

li is in Volume X that his splen- 
did writing and pioloiiml insiglu 
come thioiigh most lu iih.mil>. Here 
are in it only those well-uoin vig- 
nettes ,*l ill,- ( loud ami the Had ami 
the 1 1 real at ami allei Veisailles 
niiuse of | loyd Cieorge ami I’hur- 
cliill can never stale) bul also llie 
great schulaily biographical studies 
uf Malthus. W. S. levnns. Marshall. 
Edgeworth, lux well, ami Mary 
Marshall herself : also the studies ol 
ins Cambridge friends. Frank Ram- 
sey the mathematical philosopher. 
Newt on. Fins lei it. ami a magisterial 
and urbane critique on Shaw’s views 
on Newton. Ihcsc lives and doings, 
works and days, leach us. through 
Keynes’s masterly writing, more 
i ban mere history can. The writing 
ami perception ate never Icnilcn- 
fooied : here is a typically bright 
spot from Kiitusey : " . . we may 

get into the absurd position of Ihe 
child in (lie lullovving dialogue : 
‘Say Breakfast'. *(anV ‘Wliai 
can't you say? ' ' ( an'l say break- 
fast.’ ” 

llie volume concludes with llie 
impressive and moving ” t wo Ment- 
on s'": «m Dr Melchior the lew-ish 
economic negotiator Tor licimtiiiv 
be foie and at Versailles whom 
Keynes so much liked and admired, 
aiki mi " Mv Early Beliefs'* wherein 
Kevnes surprisingly and eliaraclcris- 
i tea ll\ icl used in del end hit itself and 
Ills pie- 1 11 1 -I t ambridge cnuites 
hum I) II. lawrenee's caustically 
expressed coiilempt lor then luck of 
feelings, t even-nee and sola r-p leva I 
vitnlilv. die t.dlnl them all " her- 
Hi-s ' 1 Instead Keynes seriously set 
f ui ih the belie Is .md valik'-iiidgnieiil 
systems o) his set. and delivered a 
ningiiiliccnl omeiule in mi mi hie. i lie 
uppusitc nl an iiptfhiiiiii: 

Mm ciiiiimeiils uu life .iiul al'laiis 
were liriglit .iml iiiiuising. Imi hi Idle 
.is I said ul llie iiiiiveisiiiiini nl ktissi-ll 
.mil illvself with l.iwiem'c because 
[here was no solid iliaginKis of human 
il. ilnie intilerlv ing itirm. . . . If. ilicie- 
Ime. I (illogi-llier igituie mil im-i its- - 
mu cli.tiiu. mu intelligence, om un- 
wurldlitiess, mil iifkvliuu 1 can see ils 
■s walei-spnteis, giacefully (.kniiiiinig 
as hglii und u-asonahle as air, the 
siiilluv of the stream vvilluuit- any 
cmiiiict ni nil with the eddies und 
currents uinleuieiiih . , . there may 
luve been nisi n ginin uf Innii when 
l.avvieuce said in l'M-l Ihni we were 
" done fur," 

Many casual incetcis of Keynes 
came away with the (correct t 
impression that he could iicvci 
suffer foots gladly, if at all. and that 
lie was ilieicfnre arrogant (which is 
incorrect). So these two volumes, 
especially Volume X. admirably 
portiay this brilliantly able but un- 
cliarac-k-iislicali) modest mart who 
shove mightily with a mighty intel- 
lect foi betterment, but rcasiiningly 
and tentatively : 

We wore aiming ■ the' last uf the 
Utopians, or ineiiorisis us itiL-y are 
sometimes called, who believe in con- 
tinuing mural progress h> virtue of 
whicti the human race already consists 
of reliable, rational, decent people, 
influenced by truth and objective stan- 
dards. who can be safely released 
from the uuiw&rd restraints of 
convention and traditional standards 
and inflexible tales uf fuiulucl, and 
left, from now unwinds, to their own 
sensible devices, nuro motives ami 
icliiibic intuitions of the good. 

We in this country have fallen far 
iiway from that ideal and badly 
need another such “ advocate of n 
principle of organic unity through 
time ”, another such p raise i of “ the 
extranrdinat y nccomplislinicnl of 
our predecessors in the ordering of 
life (as il now seems to me to have 
been) or the da boride framework 
which they had deviled to protect 
this order". 

The achievement ol editors, spon- 
sors and publishers ut this series is 
beyond praise. Then: cannot be belter 
value, monetary or absolute, in Bri- 
tish publishing today than these lat- 
est volumes iktford. 
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Orilisli ( ‘fair I isl* in -Vnu-rii-ii 
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1 10pp. M.i Ik 1 lies le i Uiiisrrsiiv Press. 

£1*}. 

ii:riiv uu.I'Man i 

Psissiigc III Aiin-rii'H 
■t 1 7pp. IliiidiiiiMiii. a'.V'th. 

Wlial iiml is Hied i he liiunlreiK nf 
ilmiismuls nf jiinir pi'n|rli- (rum ;ill 
p.iris ni liriCiiii wlm. ilnring ilii- fir.si 
liiill 4>l tlie miiclccnlh eeiiiiirv, np- 
rouieil iheir r;miihcs. left thi-ir 
homes ;md fricnils. ami sel off in riml 
iii-sv lives in America a ml Australia '! 

I ransporlaiiun ai Uiis lime was a 
penally seen ml in severity only In 
tJeiilh. Mail was expensive, and lellcr- 
w riling wax n.n pari or (he way i»r life 
of i lie lower classes. The cniigraius 
faced joiiniL'ys whose horrors mtisi 
liavc been ai leasi partly e\|velcil. 
a . {mure nl great uncertainly, a 
I in li led chance of survival, lei alone 
of return. And vet iliey travelled in 
ilieir thousands. 

A miimrily ol eniigianls (ruin 
Hinain were politically nmiivaled. 
invnlveiiieiii in radical or Chariisi 
poliucs may have made lire difficult 
or employment impossible in t heir 
own towns. | |,ey may have left m 
found new communities on iheir 
pohtieal ideals Owenilc. ('oniminii- 
luriaii. co-operative. I'liev may 
merely have fell stifled by the lack 
of political freedom at home, and 
wished to seek greater opportunities 
ni less irailiiion-orieitlaled societies. 

\ luriher miiioriiy were helped on 
i heir w.iv by the polnie.il cvononusis 
who Were aware dial the pom i intro- 
duced at a high rale and saw a 
suhxuly (o help the poor out or the 
country ns less object iotiahle Ilian a 
siihsidy lo help support Mum in it. 
Hut for the vast majority and in 
particular lor the million-ami a hall 
Irish wlm crossed the Atlantic lie- 1 
hveen IN-17 ; ,„d ISS-l || H . reason 1 
lor leaving home was an inability to * 
survive in t licit own country. 1 

I hree books examine various i 
aspects of the i|iicsium. In bis > 
review of emigration policy from » 
INI .*5 to IN 111. l-l. J. M. h illusion is ; 
concerned chiefly with the pioposals | 
to encourage emigration as dclther- I 
ate political policy. His main interest ii 
is the career as Parliamentary i 
Umlcr-Seereiary in the ( oloiiial 1 
Office of R. J. Wilmol Horton, an u 
ardent advocate of assisted ei nigra- n 
tion, both as a means of casing the c 


problem of pool relief ui home, ami 
I as a means uj Loloiti/ing llrilish 
North America. Although I inn led m 
tiiti ' and scope, tliis is a liiscinating 
study. Mr Johnston does not allow a 
concent with administrative history 
lo obscure the political and human 
aspects of Hie subject. Me illustrates 
iliv arguments among the political 
economists. Irom lhu.se who, like 
Mv( iillncli. I iiiiikI emigration an 
iicccpiahlr way of dealing with sur- 
plus population, hut saw no advan- 
tage lo liiilain in an e.xtensiim ol 
colnnialisin. to eonlirmed Malthus- 
iaiis like Rond llend, who saw even 
einigraiioii as an iidempl to avoid 
the 1 naliir.il lesfuciions on over- 
breeding : 

W|- find our pH nil la lion redundant • we 
know that disiiess will curb it ; jet. the 
iiionieni its siilm.iry iuniieiice conies to 
nnr assistance, we writhe iindci tho 
operulion a ml it y to .ivoid it. 

The hook makes it dear that 
distress alone rarely moved the 
authorities to action. (July the llircat 
ol disaileciitiii ami tnrhulence pro- 
vuked a response in terms of cash 
subsidies, governmental or philan- 
thropic. When die threat subsided 
the projects declined. Fniigralion on 
the scale envisaged hv Horton was 
never seriously oil- although, m ;m 
exam illation of the linance which 
would have been inxnlveiL Mi lolm- 
sloii demonstrates dial it was by no 
means so utopian a scheme as sunn- 
subsequent wnlers have suggested 
lie shows, toil, that another nine- 
teenili-coiiiury dream the idea of 
land sell lenient lor redundant indus- 
trial workers should not In- dis- 
missed as lot. illy unrealistic. I lie 
record of die filasgovv weavers 
located on poor land m Caimd.i 
to lbJ(i-IS2l is impressive, as impres- 
sive as the (perhaps more predictable) 
stability of die Irish settlers a tew 
veals later. 


In a short, well-written c».i> on 
Htiiislt Cluiniit v in Aiiiriitu lias 
Huston examines aspects of the in 
(eraclion of Ihilisli i.ulic.ilisin and 
American detuoci acv. His hook is 
slight, and is upi-u to one or two 
ma|or objections. I m example, in 
cimsidciing some seventy named 
f liartisls, and in suggesting a total 
C liarlist emifuaiioii ol irom slid to 
f'dd, Mr Host on gmssly midei- 
csliiuak-.s the matter. Ihs divi- 
sion between ( luni.sls .mil ( harlisi 
sympajlii/ers is not a useful one. 
and directs attention again in the 
hlciutc and articulate and away 
from Hie principal body of the 
d i sal fee led seekers for political 
change wlm provided the Kmc and 
the spirit of Chariisi activity. Again, 
one would have welcomed here 
mi examination in depth of the 
eon fused react inns of Chartists and 


I ex -Chartists In the U,,,, . 
i the American Civil War, 

1 In Hin accounts Of saiii,*., . 

! figures, however, MrV^ 1 '- 

1 some good points to 

Ins mam “ discovery " L s 
» readers will he , or - 
> •rum hull ex -(ha nisi, | M ._ j 
I officer in the Northern am £; 

’ t ‘ nu ; , * rtl Irom obscure 21, 

l hie ago anarehisls, mm L 
was Samuel bidden, foirl, 

I iKlniordeii m Lancashire.,^ 
nl a leading Chartist and L-. 1 
reformer. Mr Huston has not i r 
enily. consulted 1-ioMen's m t 
biv.gr,, phy, or checked M i 

i»Vi^ r i! Y a<x >‘ r L bolh ,rf »Wi«ii 

have helped him provide a k, 
ground to the episode, a n j 5.,. 
perhaps have given him a m 
insight into the various motiin 
the radical dnugres. Hut hii 
ol this late episode of -\ mt 
C Inn (ism , in which a nuralwr 
other ex-Chari ists became 
is or considerable interest. Tlw 
book which should inspire tor 
research and consideration «i 1 
important subject. 

Terry C oleman's r 
.fniriini makes a quite differr 
kind of inipael from either di 
oilier two. It is a hook which gv 
{lie imagiiMtiiiii and remains lit&j 
in Hie ntiiul long after it bte 
piit down. Mr Coleman ita(in£ 
hislm 1.1,1. Inn Ik- j s ahu a $ 
joiiritali.st. He lias an eye far 4 
signilicMiit detail, for the comptltj 
piece ol oral evidence, for Ihnii 
description, as well as for lhecnnl 
statistics winch build up h pictured 
what was surely one of thegft'd 
stones ol suffering ami cxpldiii* 
in the entire ninelvenlh ittftr. 
L le desci ibes the emigration Iff 
Ireland, which look pku-c is fa 
eight veais following the te 
almost exclusively in the i>W ir> 
ail.imiL packets, lie brings oulif 
physical Inn 1 ors of the ciHhftwd' 
which the emigrants travelled. I 
cxtiimidiiiaiy lack of toncernw^ 
)>aM oi most of the iiiithotiiin • 
both ends of the journey. jsJ ^ 
inpaciiy with which almost 
c> u ice 1 ucd at each stage of “ 
journey tried lo deprive the w* 
eis ol even the small quanta 4 
goixls and money which ikf*® 
able to lake Iroin iIhmt 
stricken and discasc-iidden 
land. Hus is a book ttlliCD 7 
essential leading for Jlriiidi 
hixloi inns, and for ulher ln^r 
tern pled to consider Ireland m 
Irish during the niid-ccplui7 
purely statistical terms. Ih |[ 11 \ 
liic foreword explains. P nl ™: 
about the eiuiginnls theiw* 
There will he few leaders "N 
nut find the story conipnN vf - 


nui'ic of the nineteen lb and Lw-en- 
Juries ... expressively 
beyond anything 111 
^.Sefihv earlier cent, tries. 

S 0 «vs Hit toMPosi k least 
,cadv. in his own work, lo 
allott anv importance a! all to 
.y is generally held 10 be , motion 
« music, except when, as in /..* 

Lvr de la /<V. he wauls to feign 
emotion: Stravinsky in one of his 
-conversations with Koborl t ran. 

liiill before, tnlking about the 
.filigious music of the Middle Ages 
iffj Renaissance, lie tells us that this 

Buiie, in singing the glory of God 
is as well or belter able to 
miw Him than the building of the 
Cburch and all its decoration : it is 
& Church’s greatest orna- 

wnl...’*. „ . . 

1 The word “ ornament is tmpor- 
tui, for if we pass from the Church 
the court, the castle and the 
don, finally arriving in the galleries 
if Versailles to the sound of “ the 
hie violins of the King ", vve shall 
tee that there too. amidst the funs 
ud the mirrors, music is an onut- 
pntf-u “musique d'umeublcmcut " 
u Erik Satie would have called it. 
Apd in the early opera houses of 
Fenam or Mantua, where the lyric 
Jm was born, composers had to 
jby the opening festive fanfare of a 
not three times in order lo silence 
in audience that would then chatter 
ihoughout the recitatives and give 
b attention only to the vocal flour- 
ish of soloists and ca.slrnli. whose 
tovura passages and set-piece arias 
wrt constantly in term pled by 
tppbuse and exclamations. 

Things reached a climax in Vivnl- 
day, when the theatres in which 
le operas were first performed had 
kus equipped with shutters that 
ftsld be opened or closed at will, so 
to the spectator could choose lo 
fut fumsclf off from the perform- 
tM and ignore the stage Ihrough- 
•ut an entire act, chattering, playing 
^or.ia many cases, making love 
■j®. women quite pointlessly 
W'M. (Years later, the Venezue- 
■ Miranda was to tell us. in his 
pi diaries, of the indifference, 
lo say boredom, with which 
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for 
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BY ALEJO CARPENTIER 


the regular concerts conducted by 
Haydn were heard in the Estcrluizy 
Palace.) 

Dm when, ill HW, Marcel Proust 
attended a concert at which Beet- 
hoven's Fifth Symphony was being 
given and studied the audience, thcy a 
seemed “ people sunk in a slate" 
close lo that of hypnosis, hashish 
smokers who had become intoxi- 
cated together. whose faces 
breathed in different instances, a 
languid voluptuousness " nr " an 
almost aggressive animation ", 
Proust goes on to say that sadness 
continually “ clouded their eyes, but 
they gradually allowed themselves lo 
be seduced by the promises of a 
consolation that soon would soothe 
them''. Stravinsky, almost as if he 
had been sitting next lo the novelist 
at that moment, observes ironically 
that 

the majority of people like music 
because they hope lo find in it emotions 
sudi us happiness, grief, sadness, un 
evocation or nut lire, an cm use to dream 
or pcili a ps to forget their everyday life, 
they an* looking fm a drug, an opiate. 


Such listeners, or music-lovers, to 
use a neologism of Hie present 
century, so accurately observed by 
Proust, were seekers after emotion, 
a beatitude or ecstasy given to them 
by u composer who was thinking of 
them and feeling for them, and had 
written this or that sung in a .slate of 
trance or illumination, with the 
power of arousing a state of recep- 
tivity in his audience. Seen like this, 
music eludes all logical analysis and 
springs from the deepest recesses of 
the mind, thus answering lo llu* 
second part of the definition of 
.Surrealism given by A mire 1 Breton 
ill his First Manifesto of l‘)24 : 
“ Dictated by the mind in the ab- 
sence of any control exercised by the 
reason, and alien to any aesthetic 01 
moral consideration.'' We have seen 
many films in recent years in which 
the composer, Berlin/, perhaps, or 
Cole l*urtcr. is shown as a mail who 
suddenly, like an cxtra-lcrrcslrial 
revelation, receives (he melody I hat 
i« to make him world-famous. There 
is a huge public that wants to see 
Hie musician as a man inspired. 


The concept of emotion, as under- 
stood by a great many music -lovers, 
did not exist for a Renaissance or 
Baroque composer. Monteverdi's 
" Lamenlo d’Arianna " may have 
been a " best -seller ", but it was so 
because at a given moment, by a 
contagion, n process of sentimental 
ecology one might say. it set pulsat- 
ing certain intimate, eternal and 
universal human fibres. But the 
Renaissance composer made his 
audience cry— and the effect was 
often milnnkcd for -without necess- 
arily invoking his own emotions in 
Hie process. Fmnlioii, for him. was 
merely a personal matter which, by 
virtue of n certain mimesis of the 
spirit, might dictate lo hint a sad. 
tender or a joyful page, according lo 
the requirements or the text of the 
madrigal or opera he was writing. 
" One day I wanted (o he sad ami I 
wasn't able lo be". Chulcuukriund 
once said. 

For the Renaissance or Baroque 
composer, sadness or emotion were 
invoked by the need to fit a certain 
kind of musical expression to the 
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lines of a poem or .1 dramatic 
situation. Indeed, the madrigal com- 
posers managed lo create a whole 
rhetoric of expression which con- 
sisted. for example, in causing the 
voices to rise when singing about 
heaven and to fall when singing 
about hell, in weaving “ chain*, of 
love " with intervals of a third, or 
in writing in a silence for :, " sigh 
As few Monteverdi himself, 
although he was gratified to “ pro- 
duce emotion ", lie confessed Hint 
*' it cost him a great deal of effort to 
achieve it " anil that lo do so lie 
relied on '■ the study of various 
philosophers who have obscivcil 
nature '*, which is. rather obviously, 
Hie very opposite of the weeping 
composer. 1-1 c was more fortunate 
Ilia 11 Cli a lea ub, in 1 id in that he hsid 
the capacity to make himself sad 
when he wanted lo be. that is, when 
he needed to be. 

Vivaldi, the great rake, overflow- 
ing with energy and lust and sultan 
of a musical ha rent envied by his 
contemporaries, never or hardly ever 
took into his confidence or tried to 
impose himself on his very many 
listeners by means of ll ! : commu- 
nion in sorrow*— or love, melan- 
choly or joy— which Romantic 
musicians installed as the moving 
force of musical creation under Ihc 
name f perhaps it was not they who 
invented it so much as Iheir admir- 
ers) of emotion. Listening lo a 
sonata, Proust lies in wait fur that 
m omen l when a brief phrase 011 the 
violin “ addresses itself lo him ", and 
when he finds it “ tells hint 
everything it bad to tell him to 
him and him alone, associating itself 
with the memory of a past love, s, 
musical phrase seeming (o have been 
written fur him and which only he 
could hear, without them — llw other 
listeners — knowing that they h.ul 
'“ realized alt the riles necessary to 
ils appearance 1 do not believe 
that when he wax writing his Bran- 
denburg Concertos Bach ever 
thought of arousing similar reac- 
tions in his nudicnce. 

'The cull of emotion, then, as 1 tic 
prime mover and agent of cuntmu- 
1 lie alio n, arose with Romanticism 


E. M. FORSTER 
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»“?S e Teaching The Life To Come 


A Victorian Georgian 
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* fat author writes: * 1 have utteinptcd through discussion ol a 
1 wy nEc topic* lo discover how far decisions in langiince 
i c ? n 11 n <l in sonic instances have been, informed by 

, 1 knowledge of linguistics.* JC2.XU net 

A Short History 
of Literary English 

; 

; form* SUliu shou W available In all student-, whether in sixth 
tsuhiiikir® 08 , an ^ l ^ e ‘ r equivalents or in inure ail vj need 
1 ClaiK n\ C « ,S ' T/wtri Ftiinvtionu! Snppif/ncnl. 
j m tiAti net pjper 7»p net 


!E£5'-fi«ffi RNKR ,,lld oiRisrn- 

I HER DOOril (Editors, : 

Chuln of Friendship 

.v78pp. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 

Faiitiy Burney thought the Quaker' 
doctor John Fothergill. Was 0 an old 
prig" vvlich he lirsi came lo call: 
but she changed her mind. { erl.iinly 
■ ™**er hutch more in the 
mould vve associate with the reign of 
Victoria than in the style of the 
Georges. H,s letters, of which a selec 

shmv ^ irS '? Ch,,in " f PrtnriMp- 
show a nurt of rigorous austerity and 

unJdentmg high principles. Birt\here 
” ,s0 ;‘ lo ltMJ lhc Quaker word a 
concern and a purixjsivencss about 

tonS 1 physlL ‘ la,, in m id -Georgian 
London, earning an income \. h 
.even a R.W d“ 
desptse. and in those days ZteZ 
moux: £10.000 a year Wdh f 

posuton to exervto vonaldebbli j n - 


f I lienee, the most not a hit* example 
being his attempt at mediation be- 
tween Benjamin Trank I in and I ord 
Dartmouth just before the tan break 
nl the American Revolution. Both 
men, were his palR-nts. and it was mil 
lor lack ol goodwill and clarity of 
mind in the mediator that tliis last 
allbinpt to save the Atlantic empire 
was a failure. 

Fothergill himself never visited 
America hm it was never far from 
us thoughts. As he said 1,1 one* of 
ms letters to Dartmouth, his traits- 
fllaitirc connexions were strongly 
j Mabhshcd. His failter. I hough no 
n»»ie than a funner, hail been there 
ihrce limes on Quaker business, ami 
“ f . h,s r ^“Hves had also been 
tlare. Above all he himself coitduc- 

Srh* A mo ^: tfXle,,s,VL ‘ ciincsptmdcncc 
with Americans on a whole range of 
Topics including medicine, botany, 
rUigion. and politics. NO collection 

rJdlf ’* ,Ww «wr« cons his - 

•vv-ly than the prcsuttl one the inti- 
mate cdniicx'ioii between eight cent h- 
entury Ltiiglish Disseitt and the di- 
volqnmcnf of America. 

is jho :i ‘-“Tisidcr- 

«Jjwml .ichtcvemenr. I other- 
Brifili 1-5 ! '!° "i dclv incited in 

ra£nhi«Sr d ' Ah3c . r i ca ’ »wl lo hits c 
5222? ¥ .’tomelhmg like 200 of 

m ,s . ^ ltft H 1 he 11 n notation 


is copious and careful- the . 
ful, and the map *»f ^ cor ^iiv { < 
don clear (except that ll ° nU K lSi rt 
minster llridge). There ai®*" 
omissions- indicaled in lt1c . jr 
no hint is given of ihe nuti 
mallei' omitted. . vs/ritto B 
Fothergill was sent**’'- . 

foseph Priestley ilhl J ul 
had helped to found 1,1 ^ •_]] if 
was. incident ally- 
urges that "an earlv 
acting uprightly. do,n |; 1 j [t) & 
would desire oilier*. # * 
even to the iiiiM lr,v,i, ! 1 “ r h i 11 
life, is a matter 1 q - r ^ 
have /.#«*/;. W into ;i H 
tiuu ". But lie clearly l[, gp 
of wine jiist as much jjj 

flippant con ten iporanv’'*-^ 

■good red porl. r!l,her " 
as little bordering ,,n jjjj urt 
be. A rough. *K**ttt% 
Yet even in ordentig ^ 
caution difl not ^holl.. 

“any good 


Criticism and 
Medieval Poetry 


the same order, 
genuine 


genuine . , /-rr/H^j 

Alrogether < ham ■ '/ ' ^ 
a fine book and « * Rij*^ 
to a man who c’oni j, ^ , 

eiglt teen th- cent my 
good many of «* 1,0^; 

temporaries. J he P r,t ' . 1. 

frightening- : 


Ed, lion J 

Tbe C io?h EAR,NG 

criticij ms °i n S , C |! S 0111 10 a My modern techniques of literary 
literature ° Brcat naf rulivc poems of medieval English 

I f .ipjr ll nd 

Elizabethan People: 
Mate and Society 

C L J0 ^ L HURSTFi ELD and A. G. R.. SMITH 

t ?e main arfnu^f 8 selection of document* the editors prevent 
^hRl&nd, it* study : the social structure or Elizabethan 
S Vfi| Wn«U, tnleHectuaL developments, religion, and 

q ° lh I2.IU net 

^ yr Paptrr £1.05 net 


■ Paptrr £ 1 .05 net 

i^kespearian Comedy 

''^^^y^MA rrrw # ! ,rf,w !** 

j; ^D PALhlER M BkADUL ‘ HY antI 


effee, “ r ' L 'h in meaning and complex in 

rw l0n from th "** d is these qualities that have attracted 
D.50 ncl contr *butot» to the volume. 

'• . Paper £1.60 net 


mill other sturk-s 
Ahintier F.ilition 

1 he fmirtceii slimes in this vulume span six decades, and repre- 
sent every phase i>J Torsi er's career as u writer. Only two-have 
ever been published, mid these only in mngn/incs to which few 
people have access. £2.50 net 

Two Cheers 
For Democracy 

Abinger Edition II 

The annotated index— glossing names, identifying quotations 
und allusions, charting Forster's views on every subject — is an 
outstanding feature of (his newly -edited and reset edition. 

£4.75 net 

Periglacial Processes 
and Environments 

A. L. WASHBURN 

This is a combination textbook and reference. work on frost 
action, permafrost and related gcoinorphic aspects of cold 
enviionniciiL-f. To he published January, 1973. .£'6 net approx. 

Progress in Geography 
Volume 4 

hrltniatintial Reviews n f Current Research 
General Editors ■ C. BOARD, R. J. CHORLEY, 

P. 1CAGGETT and D. R. STODDART 

Contributors : fan Douglas R. J. Johnston John Langton 
Howard Stafford Keith Bussell Bryn Grccr-Woottcn 

£4.25 net 

The Canadian Crisis 
and British Colonial 
Policy 1828-1841 

/■ mtnjallpns 0} Sloderit flislory 
V, BURROUGHS 

This reappraisal shows that although the Anglo-French struggle 
was ostensibly about constitutional issues. British policy was 
in fact dictated by the threat of resurgent French nationalism. 
Cloth £1.80 net Paper 90p net 

■ Edward Arnold 

.. .. 25 Hill Street, London W1X 8LL. 


Population and 
Social Change 

Edited by D. V. GLASS und ROGER KRVEf.l V. 

Tl> » ix un iiiipoitniu new collection of demographic studies on 
the sum II community nml uncial group. The focus is upon current 
researe-h in historiciil demography, uml there tire many 
distinguished contributors. £7.5(1 net 

Demographic Analysis 

KOI AND PRESSAT 

This hook is a lung-a waited translation of what has hwi 
acclaimed as Ihc best text-book on ils subject und is certain lo 
be widely adopted fur use in undergraduate courses in sociology, 
demography and human biology- £6 net 

The Analysis of 
Biological Populations 

M. WILLIAMSON 

The author describes the ways of analysing populations and 
the basic theory thui underlies' these procedures. 

Cloth £4 net Paper £2 not 

Micro-organisms: 
Function, Form and 
Environment 

Now available In Paperback 
Edited by L. E. HAWKER und A. H. LINTON 
* ... a most welcome addition to teaching texts in micro- 
biology . . .' Nature. ' . • 

Cloth £6 net ..Paper £3.20 net 

An Introduction to 
Animal Behaviour 

Second Edition 
A- MANNING 

Work on animal societies h Increasingly coming to involve 
sociologists and anthropologists a» well as zoologi-ds, ond the 
resiilts of this work has involved changes throughout tho text. 
Cloth £3.80 net paper XI. 90 n<l 
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I The Biblical Institute Press -Rome 

d periodicals 

• BIBUCA — A quarterly devoted to the scientific 
study of Sacred Scripture. Articles are written in the 
principal modern languages. 

Subscription price L. 5.600: $9 25 

• ELENCHUS BIBLIOGRAPHIC US BIBLICUS — The bib- 
liography treats all areas of investigation which in- 
volve the scientific study of the Bible. Each annual vo- 
lume consists of between 650 and 750 pages. 
Subscription price L. 9.000; S15.00 

• ORIENTAUA — A quarterly devoted to the scientific 
3tudy of the Ancient Near East. Articles are written 
In the principal modern languages. 
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° recent publications 

• INDEX QENERAU8 BIBUCA - General Index of 
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m BENZ r. L. Personal Names in the Phoenician and 

Punic Inscriptions (StP, n. 8 ) (1972) 512 p. 
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• FiqHFR in tu ni L - 4.500: $7.50 

fAnOrn481 Mwnw C,aremonl Ra3 Shamra Tablets 

• FiqHFn 4 ? i 1971J D 5 ° P « L L « 3 - n0 °: $6-50 

• FISHER L. R. Ras Shamra Parallels: Texts From 

xxm 3 535 d p the Hebrew Bjb l e ^ Vol. I (AnOr. n.49) (1972)1 
• FITZMYER J. A. The « Genesis Apocryphon » of 

OrTA UeTir^Op 8 ^ 0 " 13 ^ ^ agors^o 

■ A JAfmirQ w f j j I - * 11-400; $19.00 
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septante (Subsldla Blbllca n. 1) (1972J 234 p. 
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Killed, remain to delight those hives- We h ive n , ! ,N ° d 10 S4 -‘ oktn S emotiuD at 
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almanac or the reproduction of a orchestra doesn't somul like Riniskv- ^ w ‘ ime ,n /BS{ 
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the fuel is that nowadays the expected pniincrships Milder !ml . 1,1 !“ co ^j 

composed emotion, an emotion J^klin, atahricT aml 1 au.it- De! °f 6.e hunting 

oealed in the vicissiiudes of his life, hussy mid Monet. Stravinsky’ und 

in the omoii of Ins passions, is Picasso tin Huu-Thnr) ■ following 
considered to be a value in itself. 1J* example of Us/t. who once had 
rhis value is offered to us not as a lhe unfortunate idea of yoking to- 
natiiru properly uf the work. avthe BClher Veronese and 1 Rossini 
biological context of creation itself, Nobody in the past, so far as I 
but as a significant virtue. The know . indulged the futile nrcoecuna- 
emotmn of the Messenger's speech *'«n of associating I.ullv with Pmis- 

3 “ ldl \ °% e V the emotion Sl ?- Rfmcau with Cireti/e or Vivaldi 
ot Bach when Ins Redeemer expires w,| h Guurdi or Longhi. 
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the three puppets in/WJ 
ritual .sacrifice of Jnc 
IphigeniHS Scythian « 
finalscenc (Georges Au 
it as M boulcversaflt ) 
with ils almost paiwjj 
bells, which. If 
Is akin to that at i he 
(} minnow 
Jean Cocteau 
from the mark when 
that for years. ■» 
iipprotichcd Sfravjnjkr 
very like that which | 
audiences to nw *f.F | 
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. h«i an instninicni is subjected to 
S alien to its normal functions. 

when a theme from :i famous 
Lphony h rennwed from its con - 
tot and turns up where least e.v 
pected- 

• Everyone can listen to bis own 
, pu lie during the extensive silences 
which separate notes and chords, in 
those composers w!i»> have carried 
Webern's example to extremes, (lu 
an actually quite interest ing score 
tinea recently for the liist lime in 
ftris, one could “ listen ' to :• silence 
'■failing more than a minute, which 
'iftts rudely broken by a shattering 
[lilow on a gong. I And even if the 
incorporation of Eastern instruments 
I'jud niodes into contemporary music 
'agnifies its real enrichment, we 
.should nevertheless not lose sight of 
'the fact that, many people, forgetting 
jjbe purely sonic aspects of the 
problem, expeel fiom those new 
$ 011 ) rift obsessive rhythms and en- 
relopmenl in stereophonic sound, an 
triolJon very dose to that which 
Proust a “ hashish smokers " derived 
(ran a performance of the Fiftli 
Symphony. 


Wlial remains to be discovered is 
whether the academicism which 
Wagnerian emotion fur a lime gave 
rise to (it should be remembered that 
more than fifty lyrical soi ires written 
between IX} if) and l‘»2U were still- 
born because of ih is imi now to be 
followed by a new emotional acade- 
micism : that of Rimbaud's “ lolm- 
bolms iriiimphanls " which the best 
instrunienlal and electronic groups 
of the day are producing. In the past 
few years, this music has produced a 
growing number of weighty, con- 
vincing and splendid works.' 1 will 
go further : few ages have provided 
us, within the space of l went > years, 
with so many figures worthy of our 
at lent ion. Hut what is scurrying is to 
sec -so many young doctors milling 
around the Pillars uf the Temple 
and explaining the process of musi- 
cal creation in a vocabulary stuffed 
with terms taken from mathematics, 
structuralism, Marxism and psycho- 
analysis, and even contriving to 
invoke the names of Marcuse, Mao 
Tsc-lung and various Eastern mys- 
tics. This is nut a new' phenomenon 


Variation on a Theme 
by Rilke 

f ‘ Hinmtil , wean ich dich vcrlier. . . 

Some day, when f lose you, 

I'll think how lightly 

the days came und went while 

I was finding yon. 

The days opened on you : 
the light touched you so gently— 
secret aureole 
cradling your moments. 


Af. L. ROSI-INITIAL 


Awkward with intent 


COBURN FREER : 

Music for a King 

: &j>p. Johns Hopkins Press (IIIE(i). 

. 14.50. 

■UFKTUGIERE, O.F.S 

‘|^ orge Herbert, pofctc, mi ini, nngli- 

Paris ; Vrin. 

'JF 5Q a B® "'hen church al tendance 
^ mandatory, few Englishmen can 
, e escaped being exposed to the 
: n^Hr Vers * on the psalms pre- 

for congregational singing by 
»nd Hopkins, who tints in- 
lhc bes, *scller. Tu have a 
:2&% ear was to spend Sundays 
ivfii ! r0m .! hc e,n Phatlc and in- 

rSihf 0Br : lhrcc rh >' ,h »'< ,be to °- 

| S i ft f r ‘. y T Cs ' !. hL ‘ ,nc “n'ntslcss 
|-l3A ■ " afsr»s " und 

• anH iu ■ ’ ‘ . homespun vocabulary 
b;ll, ios. One might 

f SSa i rtl n le , C I hn ‘ ql,C N ” nal antl 

^ 0l,, d influence poets 

h Wu(P / Ve y ' bllt 4 ub,,rn Freer* 
QtoZuJrh n K,m ' ;,rgUCS l, Kd 
*ul3? L«? rb n P ul ■* *° ncvv and 
that It Professor Freer allows 
| of Lonin ha .I 6 :iffcc,c 'd a good deal 
iHci&^h-ntury verse, but 
1,4 is so Sf! ery 5 p ?. ci “ I eas e* because 
tffecls of ?iSr dfll,bL 'rately seeking 
hSo S qUucy - He is also a 

or poetic countcrpiiim. 
-Crt re u PreP ? r H 10 ®»l* *al 

homely ' J 51n }P ,c * direct and 

bh i s y, a Jhc same tune that 
Wooght « i,nii highly 
l % S*£h T ? b t asked to find 

etic, still | n , V fu ^ b hng an d bach- 

i^hbi of aThi n K sl of . i,rr * is 
8 ? Uneasy sikB , * b5 '’^ hut it silences 
• aH th lhu{ he could he 
l-p Freer d e ^ f ' m, ‘ men,s - Pnrfcs- 
■ H S few^r f ale ' tba i Herbert 
hjd't° Ja y w^" jr on,enls w h« he 

-3w4iJSi» t-ArtSS* .S 


but they rim the risk uf enm]iiling a 
new DStiinimry n) lit'ffifiui Llftis. 

In the past, the Rouvards and 
IVeuehels u| musical exegesis were 
valleil Haas lick, Ricmann. Camille 
Mamlair. ( diiibarieu and the man 
whose name I have forgot ten who 
wrote in Paris, al the lime of the 
premiere ol / 1 *\ A ; «h v.v. that in the 
score one could discern the inllu- 
enee of Schoenberg and ol ja// (sic). 
Today we live among musical theor- 
ists who. in their newly rounded 
reviews, can talk it* us about the 
creation ol sound in terms only of 
ptinuiiclfnt, .s ynianiihix, I on u.wion, 
the hisiorilyina and hi\iorifictl ton • 
tom, and who can even describe (1 
am quoting an actual text) the 
performance ol a work as being that 
ot " a self-enclosed group which 
bases the principles of ils relations 
on the positing as an immediate 
common factor of the heterogeneous 
elements of a fragmented musical 
discourse, a system to which it is 
referred ”. 

We have had the HouvartU and 
Pecuchcts of “ emotion", of “inspi- 
ration ”, of '* sentiment " and of 
Wagner's ** infernal voluptuous- 
ness ". Around l l >2i) we had the 
Kou yards and Pecuchels who used 
similes from painting to explain 
certain scores and talked about “ de- 
humanization " and " itbslraclion- 
ism ”. Now we have to live with (he 
Rouvurds and Peeuehels of analy- 
tical seicniisni. One rhetoric succeeds 
another. Rut music has ils own 
legitimate emotions, which are (hose 
of a constant and organic evolution 
und have no need of the always 
dangerous sensibility or the public. 
Like Levs is Carrolls Alice music can 
say : " l‘m never quite sure what I'm 
going to be. from one minute to 
another." 


.4/i'jft Citrprnlirr is a Citium nove- 
list. nimit tilofii.M anti diplomat. Two 
Horeh. Los pasos perditios and El 
Siglo ile las luces Ituvr appeared in 
T.nfilish irtiiishtlioii ns The I osl Steps 
tiriil Explosion in a Cathedral. 



lion ", *' Who straight. Voin suit is 
uranieil, said. \ ilied " two banal 
and fintiviimacLic monosyllables arc 
made to carry an intolerable weight. 
Even the ampersand scum inten- 
tionally belittling. Superficially re- 
garded, this is just the way Stern - 
hold and Hopkins fail to rise to an 
occasion. It also implements the 
requirement that religious truth 
should be staled as plainly and 
nakedly as possible, with no re- 
course to stylistic frippery and self- 
display. But only a master of style 
could gain his poi:il in this way, by 
losing it. 

ft is important to professor 
Freer’s argument that Stemhold and 
Hopkins, however badly they may 
have said it. had something very 
much worth saying, and something 
which had a particular emotional 
appeal for Herbert und his contem- 
poraries. The psalms record triumph 
won from disaster, strength in weak- 
ness. sowing in tears and reaping in 
joy. “One of the disturbing ironies 
of the Psalms ", says Professor 
Freer, " w that the strength the 
psalmist typically asks for is one 
which grows out of his present 
predicament.” The pattern is univer- 
sal, but it is not simple, and Her- 
bert's count wpoinling of awkward- 
ness and inadequacy against ease 
and fulfilment is not simple either. 
Professor Freer'* fine ear is alert to 
every metrical and stylist k. nuance. 
He begins by suggesting Swmhokl 
and Hopkins as a source of many of 
Herbert's poetic effects and ends by 
an analysis in depth ot his poetic 
style. It demands clo>e study from 
the reader and a willingness to 
accept that .« twentieth-century sen- 
sibility can align ibwlf with the 
greatest precision with that ot a 
writer in the seventeenth century. In 
the end. it is less the precision of 
individual examples . than the 
omnipresence of the kind of effects 

.. Prqfosior prif^ri i> Jtrttfestr^i.ip ihfct. 

is telling 


A. J. K’sluiiierc. in tiforye Her- 
bert. poete. saint, an id him. has the 
task of introducing Herbert to read- 
ers entirely igimraul of him. Hi* 
documentation is generous, running 
to a translation ol the Country 
Parson and of the Book of Common 
Prayer. As a contribution to schol- 
arship the book has flaws. The 
author is nut well-read in recent 
work on Herbert and on the seven- 
teenth century in England. His 
proof-reading has passed some odd 
misspellings. Rut hc has enthusiasm 
and fellow-feeling. He meets Her- 
bert as a friend. His concern is with 
the quality and nature of his spiritu- 
ality and not with his puctic tech- 
niques. though translation involves 
him closely with the text or tho 
poems. He views his labours with 
modest dissatisfaction, and Tails out 
with his own language for affording 
hint only words Jikii viriti. lundfre. 
and halt (i ii rt lb render lhc weight 
and plainness of Herbert's 

(.time, my Wuy, my Truth, my Life . . . 
Cunic, m> l.lght, my Feast, my 
Strength. 

He finds Herbert centrally con- 
cerned w ith sin ; noi with his per- 
sonal misdemeanours but with his 
corrupt nature, ft seems strange to 
him that a Christian on his 1 dark 
days should deliberately dispense 
with the plain paths laid down by 
the Catholic faith and he goes so far 
■ as to say that a good confcssui 
could have alleviated some ol Her- 
bert's distress. But he recognizes his 
profound engagement with (lie great 
paradox of sin and salvation, and 
also that he not only speaks of it 
but lives it, in the exlrabrdiiiRrily 
intense climate of belief which ex- 
isted ill England in the seventeenth 
century, and. hc contends, only 
there. One might add. only then, 
which is what makes Professor 
Freer’* task so hard, and his search 
fqr xolutiqnsi : within thp .'century „■ 
itself so rewarding. 


A selection of our 
Frankfurt Books 

THE OVERCROWDED BARRACOON 

V S Naipaul 

From the winner of the 1971 Booker Prize, a col- 
lection of articles on subjects of particular 
interest to the author. It is therefore no surprise 
that this collection of essays contains some of his 
best writings and adds up to an auto-biographical 
record of Naipaul’s preoccupations 

To be published 19th October 
£2.50 


V 5 NAIPAUL 

An Introduction to fliis Work 

Paul Theroux 

A direct and fascinating discussion of Naipaul's 
work with none of the jargon of academic literary 
criticism 

To be published 19th October 
£1.95 


MONEY TALKS 
William Davis Translates 

William Davis 

A succinct and witty attack on the growth and 
increased use of money and financial jargon by 
the Editor of Punch 

To be published 19th October 
£1.95 


THE PIN-UP 

Mark Gabor 

A superbly illustrated history of the Pin-Up from 
the Gibson Girl to Marilyn Monroe with 48 colour 
illustrations and 400 black and white Illustrations. 
The text is both fively and informative. 

To be published 9th November 
£5.50 


THE FASCINATION OF REPTILES 

Maurice Richardson 

Drawing on a wealth of anecdote and personal 
recollection, the author covers the classification, 
evolution and anatomy of reptiles and describes 
in detail representative species from all the 
groups • ■ 

To be published 5th October 
£3.25 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 


Current and forthcoming 
bibliographic publications 


The ever-present Montaigne 


I The N.iiiun.il Union Catalog 
Prc- 195b Imprints 
Ctonpdrd mid edited at the library 
t'i 1 ongress ivith the co-operation of 
Ihe Ainei ican I ihrary Association 
Approx. f>iovnliimes 

Cc ii million i-nirics 
l'ureluw plans 011 request 

Catalogue of Books from 
I'.iiochiai Libraries in 

( Shropshire 

Nr in- ptitoi hj,il libra ties have 
survived intact in Shropshire - it 
cress-sett ion of Litropean litem lure 
spanning four centuries. 

Approx. 3 1 ,000 entries 
“Xtf.75 sterling or US?ir.oo 

South Asian Government 
Bibliographies 

Three mill or catalogues of 
publications of Cevlaii, India mid 
P akhtan held in libraries in Loudon, 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

■f<Mo sterling nr FSS 15,00 the set 
(Also available separately) 

Union Catalogue 
of Asian Publications 

Coverage of some 2.5 British 
collections, compiled at. the School 
of Oriental mid African Studies, 

1 London, 

4 vi >1 times & approx. 6(i,oao entries 
i 1 > 5 .co sterling. or I. l.S^^oo.oo 

Sale Catalogues of Libraries 
of' Lniincm Persons 

Volumes 1 £- Poets Ulle { 

Men 0 / Letter?. Fdital by 
A. W . L. Munby, lj tt.D. 

“Xfi.so sterling or USS 16.00 
Volume 3 Men of Letters 
Ldited by R.J. Gem inert 
£ 10.00 sterling or l LSSafi'.oo 
Volume 4; Architects 
I'd it id by D, /. Wathhi 
(S .00 sterling n r U.vfiuco 

' Revised price, 

I light r prices stated 
hi our Spring lyri- j list 

should be disregarded. 


Mansell 

3 Bloomsbury Ptare, London wcia 2 q a, England 


A HiMiogrnpIiyof 
'Jbe Catholic Church 
Yrunt 't he National Union G ilah>g, 
iTe-jnso Imprints 
Approx, jfi.ooo iiiirie? 

£ 16.00 Met ling ut L'SV^r.Jo 

ISIS Cumulative Bibliography 

A llihliogr.iphy of the I list, ov of 
•Science formed frwtl the ISIS 
Critical bibliographies r-on, iyiy <%_ r 
z volumes & approx. 40 , 000 entries 
£ 3 . 1.00 sterling or l J.N?Ktf.ou the Set 

A London Bibliography of 
the Social Sciences 
Compiled tU the British Library of 
Politiittl mid economic Science, 
Landau School of hconomics ‘ 
"Volumes XV-XXI, 1961 - 611 , £ 98.00 
fiterfing or nS$H 5 .oo. Volumes 
XXII-XXVIII, 1908 - 7 r (prices to be 
announce J) 

Cu rren t A ccou n 1 i 1 jg 
Literature i^r 

‘lhc catalogue, uf the Members' 
Reference Library , Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Ln viand 
mid Wales 

Approx. 1 . 1,000 entries 
£ 10.00 sterling or ITS?* 6.00 

Index Tsl amicus 
A catalogue of art ides on Islamic 
subjects (j 906 - 70 ) compiled at the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London 

4 volumes 5, approx, ro.er.p entries 
£ 10 . 0.1 soiling ■„ ( tx^Xi ..co 
(Also available separately) 

A Shakespeare Bibliography 
'Mr catalogue of the llirnimgbant 
Shakespeare Libraiy, representing 
a comprehensive record of over 
300 years of Shakespearian studies. 

7 vt .In UK-, dpprux. ioo.ogo entries 
£ 116.000 sterling or UY$ 300.00 



000 OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 

J. W. Stevehaqn . **• - 

pSSS-'=«w« : 
sS F kS«“'»« 

Ready tn November . paper 45p oared also 

SONGS FOR THE SEVENTIES 


een. 1 ; I ™i yoo. QodV last MrindS.ln Tegl^Tf KanrtUi 8 “ 
Co-production with Gqlllard Limited. ' or mouen Bteel, 

MUB,0 83p Worda only 22 p. 

WORSHIP HOW 

A collection of anrvlcas and prayers for public worship i 

These have been written by ministers for use In their own rh..rrh^o ! 
Some are experimental, some more I rad it ion el. ' chur ?h«R- .. 

'• ' : eased Ct.so" 

SAINT ANDREW PRESS 

, Georoe- Street Edinburgh EH2 4YN' 
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K. A. SAVCK: 

The Kssn.u ill' Montaigne 
A (Tilical i:\pliiiutinn 
.Viiipp. Wcii len iTM ;nnl Niculscm. 
£(..25. 

OMVIJU N Wim All : 

l.n I’mscc lit- Montaigne l-I In 
mill posit inn lies Lssuis 
1 1 1 jip. (ieiieva: Dio/. 2-1 S\v I r. 

Any attempt to examine particular 
aspects of Montaigne’s thought or 
work is hound to produce an effect 
soiiifihin.u lifer ifiai ol one of I hose 
gruesome nuihViil illiiMm Minis de- 
picting a particular organ \v real lied 
in neatly severed nerves, veins and 
arteries. I he isolation is purely arti- 
ficial. and recognized as such, but it 
represents a necessary stage in com- 
prehension. Thus Montaigne's reli- 
gion and philosophy, his views on 
sex, polities or style have to he 
studied successively, if at all, in a 
kind of imaginary vivisection, 
though the reader is always aware 
that there arc no severed arteries in 
the living body of the Essays, where 
every part is indissolubly linked to 
every other. Montaigne himself 
felt a strong antipathy for defini- 
tions. or verbal pigeonholes, and 
cultivated a taste for paradox and 
diversity hordering on the perverse. 
Few. if any. great authors are in- 
stantly accessible without a guide, 
and he is certainly not one of them. 

All this K. A. Suyee knows very 
well, and explains from the start, 
but it does not deter him from the 
task of exploration. In The ICssayx 
of Montaigne he prefers t«i leave 
Montaigne's antecedents largely to 
|ook alter themselves, concentrating 
instead «m what Montaigne has to 
sav to ii\ here and now. I he whole 
of tins carefully coiisti uc led study 
leads up to i lie conclusion that 
** Perhaps no writer of his time, not 
even Shakespeare, speaks to us so 
directly ”, iKvcry reader of Mon- 
taigne must, ol course, deckle lor 
hiniscll the truth ol so challenging a 
Matcmejil.bin Dr Suycc is i m doubt - 
edly voicing Ills mvn feelings, iind 
liis hook comes closer to a dialogue 
with an old friend than to a piece of 
academic cartography. 

Ample ns this hook is, it does not 
include a chapter on Montaigne's 
biography, partly (as Dr Sayce says) 
because Donald Frame lias .so re- 
cently supplied a good one in 
f’-nglish. partly because neither the 
Lastly s nor this study adopts a chrono- 
logical approach to their primary 
suhjeet : the eternally mobile present 
of Montaigne. There is little favour 
nowadays for the old division of 
Montaigne's life into three succes- 
sive layers of Stoicism, Scepticism 
and Epicureanism, but like most 
modern critics Dr Sayce recogni zes 
a certain evolution in hoib thought 
and style. To some extent this pro- 
cess reflects the infinite regress of 
the observer observing his own ob- 
servation. In other words the artistic 
expression of a given idea leads 
Montaigne to further refinements, 
or iwadoxes. hu I the point made by 
Dr Sayce about the organization of 
individual essays is valid for the 
whole book; there are no sharp 
breaks, and the pattern constantly 
Swirls back to some keyword or idea 
before flowing out into some new 
arabesque. 

| P «i al , l i in 8 ii i u! Mon ^ ienc is ^Icss. 

I ast of all his studied spontaneity, 

Xiiffi ."* 1 . aIways hewara lhc • 

apparently simple statement. He is 
both vam and modest, both fasci- 
nated with himself and insatiahlv 
curious.about the generality of man- 

il though 

Lach m3n MCnC l[ and . ins,abilii y of 
each man makes knowledge of 

others impossible, but then lb? need 


sexiiiil activity ol cent rat importance 
in human affairs, while rccogni/inn 
in it both serious ami burlesque 
elements ; niarnagi* was lor him of 
MK’ial value, but less significant than 
friendship; occasional cunal excess 
might tin good by Invoking thi- 
ol her wise useful habit ol restrainl 
imposed by marriage, because ui- 
slavemenl to habit could prevent 
conscious on joy men l of each passing 
moment, ami so on ad infinitum. As 
Dr Sayce says, comparing Mon- 
taigne with sunk.' of his later lieiis, 

it is in this wide acceptance ,q* |jf t . . . . 
Mml Montaigne's lihemiion limls its 
fullest expression ami all tin* appai enl 
coni m diet inns Iind ilieir resoluiion. 

Dr Sayec's findings on the peren- 
nially debated questions of Mont- 
aigne's philosophy and religion are 
too sensible to he very revolution- 
ary, but there are nuances to prompt 
further reflection. Thus lie makes a 
good case for Montaigne's rejection 
of the noble impassivity of Stoicism 
in favour of simple l rust in nature, 
hut also emphasizes the abiding 
value for Montaigne of Stoic cour- 
age as a moral reserve in emergency. 
His Christianity is similarly 
nuanevd. There is “a lorniiduhlc 
ease fot the presence ol a C hristian 
purpose in the I:\says ... an 
ajinost overwhelming one for Moni- 
aigne's adherence lo Catholicism ", 
hut we read too of the *' underlying 
paganism of die Hway\ " ami the 
" strong deist k* undercurrent ". 
The nntbixaience is not that ol an 
irresolute critic, hut of Moulaigne 
hiiuxclf. Tlie same ambivalence 
appears in connexion uitb Mont- 
aigne's conservatism. One can see 
how he round it useful to rely on an 
external authority, even arbitrary, as 
a con n ter weight to personal instabil- 
ity. and one can see too how the 
individualism winch made him ques- 
tion somewhat siihvcisively all 
established values should go with a 
liberal approach to such muticis as 
torture ami witchcraft. 

The later cliapicis mi style and 
composition are among the best in 
the book. The form Dr Sayce limls 
is "organic, not uialliemaiie.il. the 
form of a tree rather than dial of a 
temple ". lie is inclined in doul)i the 
authenticity of Montaigne's claim lo 


PHI LOSOPHY 

B mr Ki'NDLP.'s important work 
U, new ground In two res- 
Sts. First, il develops one 
£ of a novel and powerful 


wrilc as lie xp,,u ...» 

Misrtt? 

M at Montaigne's aiWiciiq,! ; 

play in the l:\sttys (“ riavini » 
wMh the code ", “ 

u,rwi iw!S S 3 

'ivah lii.bilv A, fllr 
! f, i' rnulugy * 18 , 

and Baroque, DrSavn^ 
the sane ciHieiusinn that 
advantage of M ich labels 

gory 1,14,11 ,n H “"‘“’’Mb! 
'Tliis is in fact the bnt m 

on whole e.vpkiranoiiiaiiks 

•il Dr .Sayec’s excellent booUfk 
where lo look for Munmignt.a; 
at any gixen nmmem he mayb 
an oilier part of the foresl.its], 
he long before he is back fa' 
appointment with the curl; 
now. 

By a very different route (Li 
N andean reaches very simikia 
elusions. I lis approach It mwis 
cent rated and severely limbi i 
Montaigne's method, but kirk 
ably fruitful. By analysing ud« 
1 routing lexis he defends the If 
thesis that Monlaignc't !$• 
ailherence lo this or lhai tan 
more than an open-emled prooeni 
testing (" essaying "» himsdf gc 
the widest possible range offe 
e x per ie lice . Moreover ihis ori 
allows Montaigne both lo co&a 
a working model of nunkimliiB 
slant exotulion and lo d elk ter 
individuality within humanity. ! 
Naiideaii makes the jioinl ttafMi 
taigne’s diaioeue with liis rednU 
to adaptation of his own vim* 
of their presentation, and coci 
from all this that the basku^ 
the liwtivs conies fronihkc*^ 
a l tempi to eomniunieaie all l* 
ahom men of all limes aid 
no less than about liinMelt « 
this emphasis on lire uc« > or 
immieation should He ^. 11, 
NainkMii thinks, in u tlmsW” 
I )r Sayce muinlains. in ii do« 
text is not of crucial imporWKt 
(i mil is indeed one ami i™' 
hut it is above all taunprcneW" 

its iliveisjly. 


JT-f meani ? 8 9 iT hT l tcd A J, 'ii d 
ELj "anti-realism by M. A. L. 

Ceil. Secondly, U relates prob- 
fffthc philosophy of mind to an 
Sdlseaniiiic theory, and thus it 
out presuppositions of urgu- 
& which genera ly lie unnoted 
Sijje nndiscusscd. Mr Bundle a 
Enm me is fo lest the adequacy ot 
Xealism by seeing how well it 
Ein dealing with major issues in 
iphilosopliy of' mind. It us diflieult 
eve a synopsis that does justice lo 
[richness of ihis book. Us unity lies 
ji method, not in the theses nd- 
*ed in it. This exposition nnd 
&i will concentrate on the main 
ter. 

Mr Bundle characterizes anti- 
ism as the theory requiring that 
t ascription of meaning to a sen- 
m must be backed by the possi- 
|ty of its conclusive verification. 
h theory is liberalized slightly to 
m for Ihe possibility of tindccid- 
1 leniences. Even so. this theory 
fejftcient to dismiss the now popu- 
i.'vkw that ascriptions of mental 
arc nothing more than hypo- 
kj giving the most economical 
^nation oE observed behaviour 
ko and animals. According to 
ikeslm a psychological predi- 
M has meaning only if its asenp- 
D ii open to conclusive vorifica* 
i in favourable circumstances, 
I [therefore it cannot be true that 
S psychological statements are 
idy hypotheses, fn this respect 
i several others, anli-renlism is 
m to be distinct from the slan- 
aiupositioas of lugical positivism. 
OSy, there is a lengthy discussion 
;wv anti-realism can cope with 
sitional staicmcnls, since these 
nieols are required for the cx- 
of dispositions in a beha- 
fristJc account of mental states. 

Ir Bundle sees the ccntrAl prob- 
^ applying anti-realism to statu- 
P about mental states as the 
■irn of how to reconcile some 
■ of behaviourism with the indc- 
pwe of mental pltenoniuna from 


MM I ill 


The clock-watchers 


RK1IARD CLASS KB : 

Mme In rrcnch Lift* mid Tlimight 
l runslalcd by ( . Ci. Pearson 

3U6pp. Mitnchcsier University Press. 

£3.60. 

When the German text of Richard 
Glaxser's 7 inie in l-'reneh Life and 
i noitfdit was first published in lujfi, 
in the Mlinclnier rnmnnislischu 


_ * . r * uisn me need 

for a provisional assessment or 
plain curijKity, taken ovc^ so'' that 
the insolubility of. the. problem be 

ti&hV B - 8, ^ le *l ^ or ' m Pl,iple^aolu- 


Arbcitcn series, few copies came to 
Britain. Moreover not all students 
nf French rend German with case, so 
IsUlP ^ n ffJ lsb translation will enable 
Dr Glasser s study iu reach many in 
the English-speaking world that have 
nusxcd it hitherto. Also, the English 
text includes new material - the elab- 
omtion of points, with additional 
bibliographical information - so that 
the work under review is a revised 
edition. 

Certainly the study, which is an 

? 5 SS , i and > ho,1,ri y *»»«. merits 
upprccmlmn. j ts purpose is to reveal 
the changing attitudes lo time of the 
■rticu^tcoi p ranee, as indicated by 

he 1 0Vcr . m years since 
the twelfth century. I he theme, there- 

xonhv W r 1Ural hl ' tory ’ not Phllu- 

works in f rench, and 
a few in Italian, from the Chanson 
A J* recherche tin 
S f hftV P bccn tombed (and 
what a fine comb has been used) to 
drag out any reference to time. These. 
t!! mi* w n ■ ***"«*. Hre marshalled 
E >aUcr n of changing . 

! i Q Vj? 0, for instance, 

n the earjy M, dd, c Ages there was 
whi, e .by the end 
or tnc fifteenth century there was 

smfh L d f^ rnib,c :,n oxacll 'tudo in 

p»5?Md ft.?u re a , nd a of “ ,,,c 




hour might seem cicrn'ty i 
circumstances. The lad 
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The adequacy 
of anti-realism 


over! behaviour which is obvious to 
common sense, 'lhat is, the problem 
is how lo build the necessary degree 
of freedom into behaviourism. Since 
he assumes that statements about the 
mental arc at the least plausible ex- 
planations of bodily behaviour, lie 
takes his problem to be to show how 
to exhibit them ns logical conse- 
quences of statements describing 
only observable behaviour. 

ln the case of psychological state- 
ments about animals, the principal 
obstacles to behaviourism appear to 
be the ascription lo them of purposes 
and of awareness of objects in per- 
ception. Mr Bundle agrees lhat pur- 
poses can be ascribed conclusively on 
the basis of distressed behaviour pro- 
vided that animal awareness can be 
determined. And awareness oE ob- 
jects, he then nrgucs, does not in- 
volve tho intent ionalily of percep- 
tion. Rather, in addition to overt 
behaviour, the only evidence re- 
quired for the conclusive ascription 
of awareness is the truth of certain 
causal statements about the animal's 
behaviour. He thus offers a new 
version of the causal theory of per- 
ception, in which his construing 
awareness of knowledge allows for 
the crucial possibility of speaking of 
awareness in the absence of overt 
response. 

iFor humans, the critical problem 
for behaviourism arises at a different 
point. Here wc must give an account 
that is compatible with the alleged 


The Art of Elisabeth Frink 
Introduction by 
Edwin Mullins 

Denis with the work of n leading 
young English sculptress whose 
figures oT birds, beasts nnd man 
offer u .startling and consistent 
Imagery dint lias been described us n 
female view of the dominant male— 
aggressive, mindless, physical nnd 
predatory. With f I *> Illustrations of 
sculpture, and 30 o£ her prinlu mul 
engravings. 

I HO pages M 9 illustrations £6 
Limited edition with etching £30 

Art and Society : Sex 
Ken Baynes 

This fourth volume in the Art and 
Society series, published in conjunc- 
tion with the Welsh Arts Council 
{which has previously featured War, 
Work and Worship), is concerned 
with the relationship between art, 
sexuality and society, and 
demonstrates how art is involved 
in defining and communicating the 


96 pages, 150 illustrations 
(8 in colour) 

Durulin binding £2.50 

Giuseppe Castlgllone: 

A Jesuit Painter at the 
Court of the Chinese 
Emperors 

C6cile and Michel Beurdeiey 
Translated by 
Michael Bullock 

A catalogue rareunnd and intriguing 
account of! the life and work or an 
Italian p 3 in(cr and Jesuit mbnEonary 
Who spent the yean 1715-66 at the 
Chinese Court In Peking, pre- 
eminent among the European 
missionary-court paioLers. f£c 
achieved a remarkable synthesis of 1 
European and Chinese painting, and 
Win famuiis for religious painting, . 
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Perception, Nciisufion- and 
Verification 

256pp. Clarendon Tress : Oxford 
Lhiivcrsily Press. £3.50. 

datum that A's avowals of his sensa- 
tions (c g, his utterance " 1 have a 
headache ") are independent in 
truth-value of any description of A's 
bodily states. Mr Bundle argues that 
this raises quite a new problem be- 
cause of the relation of avowals to 
scir-uwarencss, and hence to (he 
linguistic capacities of the persons 
making them. In his view, anti- 
realism can give an account of the 
meaning oE avowals in terms of the 
dispositions of speakers to issue 
them, nnd in this way it nllnws lhat 
avowals are incorrigible since they 
arc partly constitutive of the mental 
states of which they appear to he 
reports. What this requires is a 
modification in the concepts of 
truth and verification; truth is re- 
duced to agreement m judgments for 
verbal dispositions), and conclusive 
verification gives way to direct 
assert ability without evidence. Fin- 
ally, Mr Bundle argues, anti- realism 
is forced hy this account to surren- 
der the thesis that no hypothesis is 
meaningful unless it admits of tho 
possibility of conclusive verification. 
A cannot verify his own avowals 
(xince they are not based on evi- 
dence), a ltd nobody other than A 
can have conclusive support for them 


Iconography of 
Christian Art, Volume 2 
Gertrud Schiller 
Translated by 
Janet Solfgm&n 

This second volume of the massive 
and uiiiliorilnlivc survey which 
completes the consideration of the 
Lire or Christ ns depicted in the 
art or all purlmh Is devoted to the 
Pnssinn. It is extensively documented 
nnd richly illiisl rated, and also 
contains die unified thematic index 
to volumes I and 1 
702 pages, 81ft illustrations 
115 

Gothic Revival fn Europe 
and Britain : Sources, 
Influences and Ideas 
Georg Germann 
Translated by Gerald Onn 
This important book breaks new 
ground in dint it offers an 
essentia My semantic enquiry into the 
architectural theories that were 
current in (lie nineteenth century in 
Continental Europe and Britain.. 
These theories were primarily 
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and, as this Revival was tho starting- 
point far the founders of modem : 
architecture, the study lakes on a 
significance that looks forward as 
well as buck. 

280 pages, IDO illusl rations £8.75 

From ScMnkel to (he 
Bauhflus 
Julius Posener 
A series of five essays on the growth 
of modem German architecture, 
based on lectures delivered by 
Professor Posener at the Architec- 
tural Association, London. They 
deal with visits to England by 
Sehinkbl and Mmhesius. With 
Poelzig and Expressionism, with 
H tiring, Scharoun, Mies vap iter 
Rohe and Le Cftrbufclcr and with' the 
pre-history or the Bauhaus. 
(Architectural Association Paper 
No. 5) 

48 pages illustrated , 

Stiff card £2.25 *■ ■ ..V- 
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because of (lie mclimiliable possibi- 
lity of A's insincerity. 

Now Mr Bundle's programme and 
his execution of it! is rather curious. 
In the style of Bussell, he (reals anti*, 
realism as a general theory to be 
tested against the facts established in 
the philosophy of mind. But what 
facts? In particular, how is the ex- 
pression of any such facts to be 
understood? If according to anti- 
realism, then it is impossibfe to dis- 
cover any discrepancy ; and if other- 
wise, then the procedure will beg tho 
question against anti-realism. hi 
fact, Mr Rundlc argues that his anti- 
realist account of avowals compels 
a retraction of tho original anti- 
realist thesis that nn hypothesis can 
have meaning only if il is conclus- 
ively verifiable. Surely, however, the 
proper conclusion is that his own 
account nf the meaning of avownls is' 
simply not a correct application of 
aiiLi-reulisiu, since this theory stipu- 
lates the possibility of conclusive 
verification . Perl laps anti- real ism 
should lake avownls to be without 
any meaning at nil? Somebody with 
Bussell's conception of philosophy 
-should mil retreat before, but rather 
glory in. this contradiction with 
common sense, since philosophical 
theories are valuable just fur these 
suiprislng consequences. 

Even if Mr Rundlc's program n't c 
were acceptable, there uru serious 
flaws in its execution, especially in 
his exposition of the semantic theory 


The Modern Courtyard 
House ' 

Duncan Macintosh 

A comprehensive study of lhc 
modern version of u limtsu type dint 
hus its origins in classical limes. The 
niitlior surveys the polio house in 
the USA, lhc atrium house in 
itnrthuru Europe, courtyard housing 
In the Weimar Republic and Id 
post-war Britain. Profusely 
illustrated with 62 plans, nil to the 
same scale, and 47 photographs ot 
bouses, 

(Architectural Association Paper 
No. 9.) 

64 pages. 109 illustrations 
Stiff card £3.50 

New graphic design In 
Revolutionary Russia 
SzymonBojko 

Dr Bojko, a leading Polish writer on 
the arts, considers Lhe incredible 
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to he put lo the lest. His account of 
CiMuliiimiiil statements is faulty ; 
first, because il gives the wrong 
results when applied to conditionals 
with imdccRIublc antecedents, and 
Kccondly, because of the validity of 
I lie paradoxes of material implica- 
tion within inUiiiionistic logic. His 
account of causal statements is 
defective also. First, lus argument is 
seriously iiicomplcto because of his 
failure lo show how to ascribe mean- 
ing lo general statement? within the 
framesvork. of anti- real ism, nnd 
secondly, it is inconsistent ; if causal 
statements entail futurc iense state- 
ments. then it follows from his view 
lhat statements tibuuL the future can- 
not bo conclusively supported in ad- 
vance, that there is no possibility 
of establishing conclusively l lie truth 
of imy causal statement, nnd (his is 
Incompatible with his account of the 
adequacy of anti-realism for dealing 
with statements about animal per- 
ception. Finally, his version of anti- 
realism, it turns out, demands for 
the meaning of a sentence only the 
possibility that somebody be able 
conclusively to verify il. More plau- 
sible versions of anli-rcalism might 
require either that / can conclusively 
verify It (methodological solipsism) 
or that everybody can do so (epis- 
temological democracy). Since Mr 
Rundlc's account of avowals could 
not bo carried out within cither of 
these versions, his verdict on anti- 
realism as a general semantic theory 
might well he different even within 
the framework set by hi? pro- 
gramme. 

'There is much more in this book 
that is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Tho whole work is dense with 
ingenious arguments. And >Vf Into it 
is a praiseworthy imcmpL to work 
out systematically the relation of 
epistemological Issues in the philo- 
sophy uf mind to underlying seman- 
tic theories. Il is hardly surprising 
that in so original a book the argu- 
ments arc a bit uneven in their 
cogency, it will bo a great pity if 
philosophers do not lake up Mr 
Rutullc’s challenge to further explo- 
ration of anli-rcalism and related 
theories of inclining. 


explosion of artistic theory and 
talent that accompanied antj was 
. available to serve the Revolution. 


Graphic design— hooks, illustrations, 
posters, atfwitfaemenis— sawperhaps 
the most widespread application of 
Constructivist and Suprematist ideas 
in the service of tho new society. 

With notes nn 30 artist?, 

156 page?. 100 illustrations 
Cloth £3.95 -Paperback £2.95 

History of Industrial 
Gravure Prinilng up to 1920 
OtloM Lilian 

In this revised and expanded version 
of bis book, originally published in . 
German, thq author, w&o is , 
Technical pcvelopment Manager to 
the London Dally Telegraph, 
provides an authoritative account, of 
the early development of one of the 
three major printing processes. , 
gravure or intaglio— industrial 
gravure, that Is. as distinct from 
artists 1 printmaking. 

160 pages, 72 illustrations/ . 

£5.95' -• 'i : .. 




Worts, Worts, Worle 
Words, Words, Words 
Herbert Spencer 

A typographical und linguistic 
leu tr esprit by the editor of The 
Penrose Annual, this book con lain? 
u scries of typographic variation? 
on the theme of words, with 
quotation? selected from English. 
French, Gorman, and other sources. 
M pane? illustrated 
Paperback £2.25 

Legibility Research 
Abstracts 1971 
Edited by Jeremy Foster 

Increasing interest fa being shown in 
the Held oF legibility research by 
academics from a number of 
disciplines— psychology, optics, 
design, typography— and 
professional communications 
special fats. T9tls fa the second 
issue in the scries of abstracts 
from the wide range of 
journals that record developments 
in legibility studies. 
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Stiff card £4 . 

Technical Arabic 
Vernon Daykln 

Today, when a European goes to an 
Arab country to Utkc part in some 
technical project, he L? likely to find 
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technical terms. As a student of 
Arabic he will find that be has 
moved Info a sphere where the 
names qf Instrument* a, nd the: . . 
principles of the internal combustion 
engine might svefi be the common 
language and where the names of 
the ancient poets' arc unknown. ' 
ft fa fo these students that this book 
fa principally directed, 

132 pages _ 

Dura lift binding £2.75 
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FLAUBERT 
IN EGYPT 

translated and edited by 

Francis StcegmuJIcr 

' I can't I hin k of a happier 
book to slip into one's pocket 
in (he ViP lounge than 
Flaubert in Egypt — it wifi see 
one through at feast one hi- 
jacking. For three reasons : 
Flaubert was a genius, genius 
is uncommon, it' not rare , 
and everything connected 
with it is interesting.' Cyril 
Connolly, SUNDAY TIMES 
‘A wonderful narrative. . . . 
Mr Steegmuller has done his 
work well. His translation is 
fluent ; his notes are in- 
formative . . . admirable 
illustrations.' Pi nr Quennefl, 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

£2.95 

MEN OF 
ATHENS 
Rex Warner 

A study of eight men in the 
Athens of Pericles whose 
thought and work have 
deeply influenced our civil- 
isation. 40 pages of colour 
plates, 120 black & withe 
illustrations £4.50 

A CHARM 
OF NAMES 
Ivor Brown 

In this latest addition to his 
series of much liked Word 
Books Ivor Brown explores 
rh* sources and historv 
Christian names. £1.50 

FICTION 

PHILIP 
CALLOW 

his new novel 

Yours 

‘Working-class life has been 
well covered in novels, and 
it takes an unusually good 
writer, like Philip Callow, to 
turn iip anything new. . , . 
Yours is full of memorable 
scenes ... so vivid that they 
seem to have become part of 
our own experience.’ J. G. 
Farrell, THE LISTENER 
'The absolute veraoily and 
the sheer interest this author 
manages to give to the stuff 
of more ordinary living . . , 
his delicate and economical 
manner of writing. The 
prose is quite consciously 
poetic, yet never sentimental.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPP- 
LEMENT £1.80 
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Viewpoint 


BY PETER PORTER 


I remember reading in one of 
Aid o us Huxley\ travel books 
that he progressed through Indin 
accompanied by a complete set of 
the Encyclopaedia Brittuuiicu in 
crates— presumably to check the 
accuracy of what he suw. I seem 
unable to qo on holiday without a 
similarly unnecessary compendium 
of books, and unlike Huxley I carry 
my own suitcases. 1 have just spent 
a fortnight in Cornwall, where I 
found myself Jugging eighty pounds 
of literature up a six-ill-one incline 
to get to our cottage. But I always 
tell myself 1 will read a great deal 
on holiday, and that I will need 
these hooks in c;i-,c I want to write 
si >iue tiling. 

But this year 1 started to think 
about poetry, even to theorize about 
it. a most disconcerting experience. 
Poets rarely theorize about their art 
voluntarily, but will carefully dis- 
guise themselves as critics to protect 
their mysteries. I was slaying in a 
small village on a river, and though 
my chief interest ■ wsis the sea, J 
managed, to walk through a lot of 
the countryside as well. A London 
resident, I don't have that ell unless 
knowledge of our ancient roots 
which all country-dwelling men of 
letters seem to possess. So I asked 
myself (lie question — why do wc feel 
that " country ’’ poetry is more Iruc 
ami more' central Hum ‘Mown” 
poetry ? 

I have deliberately chosen “coun- 
try" as my qualifying term to avoid 
the confusion inherent in “bucolic' 1 
or “ pastoral *\ Both these adjectives 
describe "country” poeLry written 
by “town" poets. Examples are 
particularly rich in classical litera- 
ture, from Theocritus to Virgil. Yet 
the country impinged on (he town in 
those days, as it continued La do 
until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Though pastoral was .an 
artificial form, from the start, its 
authors knew the country realities 
well enough. There is no playing at 
shepherdesses in the Jove poetry of 
Rochester; it is townsman's stuff, 
.and deals ruthlessly with the sex war 
‘and it$ composite betrayals,: The ' 
PTptagonists are in the country, only 
because Yirgll had put them there, 

, Elsewhere poets showed, they could 
cope with actual country life, just as 
.'.ffieycouhj with court and town life.' 
To some extent, a" man’s hose is 
closer to. the essentials of living and 
dying in the country than In • the 
town, yet I can see, little difference 
■ between the way ihfe classical poets 
ofthe ancjeni world and pf England 
, treated the twa . . 

Things changed with Milton, how- 
ever, find he seepis lb the thp father 
of our pMsent uhreal preference for 
^country to: '‘town"-' poetry., 
AIL hough an imitator of the classics, 
Milton imposed a pew cptipebt oh . 
poetry-T-a remorseless high minded- 
ness. with the country as the reposi- ' 

. tory of vif-tue. Of course Milton , 
wa* a great polemicist and man'ijf 
affairs; he was bbfn in Ldndon and „ 
.knew about government nrid cpnten-/ 
:tion. But he: kept a spicipf vocab- 
ulary and approach; /or his poetry,'. 
*:as have many, serious poets $ 


The elevation of the country was 
given a tremendous fillip by the 
Industrial Revolution and was con- 
firmed by Wordsworth. Realistic 
poets of country life like Crabbc 
and Clare were thought ton morbid. 
The pastoral convent ion practised 
by the urbane inhabitants of City 
Stales (Horace on the outskirts of 
Rome and Pnliziann in the Floren- 
tine con(ada) gave way to 
Pantheism, the elevation of Nature 
above Society, ironically. Pantheism 
was politically conservative, while 
radical intellectuals like Shelley were 
really only at home in the various 
pre-revolu l ionary modes. The con- 
frontation of Eden and New Jerusa- 
lem is prefigured in Shelley and all 
other prophets of radical change up 
until William Morris. So. while the 
factories of the North and the 
Midlands were making the retd 
wealth of the nineteenth century and 
incidentally provoking gas-anil- 
water Socialism, the poets had 
begun lo retreat to a country world 
which was pre-modern if not quite 
prc-Ia psarian. Tennyson and Arnold 
give ample evidence of this, and 
only C lough and Browning stand 
out against it. 

The position is surprisingly |julc 
changed today. Words like “ecol- 
ogy ” and “ pollution " have hccumu 
the nearest equivalents lo a huNhed 
Amen In a politician's vocabulary, 
yet half the poems issued in England 
each year are concerned with tradi- 
tional country life. It seems that 
something in the cast of mind of 
poets dictates country themes as 
essential to the creative process. 
There can be two explanations of 
this. The first is that if poetry is a 
special discipline in tune with con- 
cealed powers it demands the ritual 
use of timeless properties and need 
not concern itself with ephemeral 
things like changes in physical envi- 
ronment or human organization. . 
This might be the Graves theory of 
poetry except that he has shown 
himself willing to place his poems in 
many different venues. Poetry is 
seen as the favourite art of the pre- 
industrial , muses, who linger on in 
our hedgeltfss Arcadia; .Whether this , 
is a case of ancient springs or simply 
nostalgia, I don't know. It must be 
admitted that the hedges have not 
all gone down and that the preserva- 
tion 0 f th e English countryside justi- 
nes such an attitude lo sopie. extent. 
A glimpse of the erosion and spolla- 
ijon ^ of more recently developed 
countries hke Australia ' makes Eng^ 
land seem a ; special case. * ' 

The second, explanation is the 

S f.h£. P w\f fomInCss for ™rking 
*n fables. When poetry shared with 

prose the retailirtg of facts, storjes 
nnd opjnions t could be \ifaFSl 
ow as it -^w fit. U has long &asS 1 . 
to ^be in competition with . news- ' 
iwpers apdr novels, and, exitin' 
■vSltlrfe 'Js expected to maintain an 
e^vated mien pt all .times. So we 
JIJSj- a n ° w expressionist pbeuv . 
aeouing ort the savagery of : thc 1 


Hughes’s pig. his hawk, and his pike 
invite sententious interpretation 
while referring the city dweller in 
lilt unchanging life of (he country- 
side. CYi»ir lakes I his a stage rurtliiri. 
A comic-strip Eden. C row's world is 
douhly easy for modern nostalgic 
readers, since il slates post-atomic 
dilemmas in pre-industrial terms. 
Notice tlul Crow flies above “the 
Bessemer upglare Bessemer is 
already part of our industrial 
archaeology, this is nut In decry 
Hughes's achievement, but it does 
suggest that even such a powerful 
poet has not been able to locate a 
theme or a system of imagery more 
potent than the ones traditional lo 
the countryside. 

With weaker talents, the predomi- 
nance of country scenes is enervat- 
ing. Poems about loves and Mowers 
are not less likely to be pompous 
and minatory than any oilier sort. 
My own disquiet is simple -every 
second book I lake up seems to be 
set in an unrecognizable world. Un- 
recognizable, not because il is not 
true to life, but because il represents 
a conscious choice by the poet of 
areas of emotional concern which 
are hard to care about in the middle 
ol the twentieth century. I am not 
(irguing in favour of smart 
' townee" verse, though Pope did 
njetty well out of Grub Street amt 
Byron out of Shooter's Hill. What 1 
would like to sec is the English 
poet rationing himself m so many 
hedgerows and ludgchogs a volume. 
When a John Clare comes along, he 
will know lo neglect such an ordi- 
nance. but not many nature 
arc (.'lares. 
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to draw the'lineand 1 ?^ 
tact In and what tumbft. 
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Compiling ait Alphabet of Liter- 
ary Prejudice once, I had no trouble 
with the letter A. Ainulironism beat 
AittobUf’raphy easily. Of ;ilj the 
literary sins, I am most synipat fielic 
to anachronism -probably because I 
am greatly addicted lo it. In essence, 
anachronism is a form of the con- 
tinuous present tense, and the bias 
ol our language is in favour or the 
past tense. It is curiously innocent, 
enabling an artist to make till times 
m own and so dispense with real 
knowledge, and .substitute feeling for 
accuracy, [lie most natural kind of 
anachronism i.s found in Italian 
painting of the fifteenth 
where biblical 
unselfconsciously 
count rysidc 
Veneto. He 

who would object to Masaccio’s 
Florentine houses in llic Hrancacci 
Chapel or Carpaccio’s Venetian 
lock scenes in his pictures of the lilc 
or St Ursula. 

. B is not so easy to claim immu- 
' or literary anachronism, 
though Shakespeare gels away with 
murder, even in his plays based on 
English history. Browning seems to 
me the most -successful 


Author, it waTeitlu? to^fe' 

‘ ,l the Romani 
anatogous io ours, by wbu, 
fuinilistr to hj., w to proven i 
enlarging on others where 1 fa 
The worst sort of nnachr 
question of tone, ralhef 
detail. ] can never read 
Shaw's St Joan without 
■sounds and feels wrong, ... 
Shakespeare’s treatment of 
Pucci le in Henry VI. Pm 
anachronisms as CauchooV 
Warwick's Madupailtik 
ism " don’t offend, but the. 
ter of Joan and the lanpjt 
her are a mixture of Beaun 
and Beatrix Potter. On ti 
hand, hi Griod King 
Golden Days, a veritable 
anachronism, is delightful u/ 
untrue to Hie king's persosfe; 
could almost drop Ri 
famous " Impromptu on 
into it. 

My favourite example d* 
writer coming a cropper 
dressing up the pnsl in H 
dialogue is Thomas Mann’S 
ear a. This little-known fttf 
to have been written to jusP 
Bccrhoh m’s famous takerfrf 
Meiliceau costume drama. 

Max was thinking of AIW 
M usxtfi's l.orciizacciti, ttbft 
popular on the London ript® 
I tPWK. Everything Bcerbotaf® 
died is in Mann’s play 
figures : l.orinro the Ml. 
bis sons and nephews (inch™ 
future Popes. Leo X nr J.^ ^ 
VIM. Poli/iano, Marulw J* 
Pico della Mirandola. 




surrounded by the 
Humanist household. 
l ioreii/a, his mistress, has 
a passion for listening ,0 f 
curdling sermons by I ten**. 
Marco denouncing the 
ends with Savonarola rem 
wooed by the dying L««J 
Piero, the only stupid nicmw 

brilliant family. rush ' n *A 
Florence by defaw- 


^ t , . , tin delect iq lie ", 
“J™* in his ticcounl uf the 
l ,,cst un naviro qui 
wee qtiaire vents '* 
0 ri A phase in the rehabili- 
■'Wio-alc Carracci wax mar- 
pdeternnned effort to dis- 
i— A ,1 s a rt«lic personality if 
,W^he pra C ti cc at least from 
'TE ot eclecticism. The clim- 


.t — r - anachronist losing nvii-ii*.- -j . - inecnm- 

of our literature: it never occurs to effortlessly, lovably reached in 1956. when. 

t -‘ ppi ,. 0r c yP' , » n,| 7 rahibilion at 

just because they thing is that this play 
the author of The 
and Dr Faustus, IWJ “ 
and most subtle 
tury. 


Andrea del Sarto 

®; e “ Victorian as Mr Sludge the 
Medium. In modern limes, the thou, 
sands of historical novels which fill 
our public libraries have brought 


James Leasor 

Follow the Drum 


A major novel set against the background of the Indian ' 
with fact and real characters (Nichuhon, Hodson. Nan J 
etc.) woven brilliantly with fiction. ■ 

£1.90 • 


Afirst novel 

Mary Danby 

A Single Girl 

! * • r ' likeable and sharp enough to suggest there is f l u * e - 
. talent here." Janice Elliott. Sunday Telegraph. 

£1 .90 

■ ’ 

Heine inanti 


Carracci's “ The Choice of Hercules' " (Pinacoteca NazUnmle, Naples). 

Rehabilitating an eclectic 


^ the changes that have 
ftfflaken the study of Italian 


. , . our cars the very 

£?* ,m Pllcs an unfavourable 
jwgmcni-— M 


DONALD POSNKR : 

Annibale (.'iirruvd 

Vobime I : Text. Iti.Vppliix 121 plates. 

Volume 2 ; ( ataloguu and Plulcs. 351 pp including 1 77 plates. 
Phaidon. £1 5 (lie set. 


nt the bottom of the picture, the thick, 
light-uhsoibing robe of St. Pelronio, or 
the face of the acolyte whose forehead 
is lit by a bright beam of sunlight. 

About this lime, and certainly by 
1584, Annibale joined forces with his 
cousin Ludovico, and work started on 
(he first frc.se u cycle with which he 
was involved, that in the Palazzo 
Fava at Bologna. The principal in- 
fluence on his style ul this time and 
for the next four years, however, was 
(hat of the greatest High Renaissance 

...... upiimm artist whose works were readily avuil- 

Uij^ ,erm s of cash. In 1946, able for study. Correggio. In Profcs- 
rj^tecnth-eenlury Italian sor Posner’s definition : 
tram the Ellesmere collcc- 

E J pyt up for auction nm * Ihc effectiveness of Annibale's Cor- 
a Quite substantial ornim S reSSi™ lies in the fact that it is not a 
P > A„Sk r“r. P „"f wrvilo, _ bin an irmovalivc. imil.lion, 

« ^ than 100 


AS 1 **® was shown be- 

Oanw bl e° bfl a ma J or arlist - 
2^- of status is reflected 
y m scholarly opinion 


Carracci 

guineas. 


j* - a ra 

twK. . e same collection a 


Sgsar*- 


oriented toward a new, more modern 
vision of the world. ... It must not be 
thought that Annibale's reformation of 
style v..i>»a deliberate or iniellLCltializcd 
“nnii-Manncrisl " enterprise. It de- 
veloped spunlancoiiily, even accident- 
ally, during a two or three year period. 

with intelligent 


m 


Merely by responding 

T winter. His^worU curiosity to his artistic experiences, and 

■ **»«, were Ih. by following his own aesthetic inclina- 

l0a - and Ihev nnll! , of he was ltd-one might say. 

£ special ch->iif roSent ^? r ^ ,al innocently— beyond the P3le of the 
of style j C , t0 his- established manner i 

^?0Ui llTV n Bo,,J S p, » 

N or lowife i Ket ! ,nitial1 * 

* Pictures uS,- * e Painter, pro- 

<^Xf om dcr ' v “ 


. y present for (hat innocently— beyond the p3le of 
-v.v. Tr* • - n j C . t0 his- established manner in Bologna. It was 
Pastern/,: / rd,ne u in Bologna only as he became aware of his position 
«. nc practised that ho transformed his stylistic non- 

conformity into a positive, conscious 
opposition to Bolognese Mannerism. 

Agirtiino Carracci was familiar 
with Venetian High Renaissance 
painting at least as early a* 1582. biit 
the revolution did not reach his 


,n 


where the 
is ' immeasur- 
Pictorial ele- 


This is well stated by Professor Pos- 
ner : 

The pninting is not a mere imitation of 
I lie Venetian master's works. . . . Anni- 
bale's commitment lo a down-to-earth 
vision of humanity and events bad quali- 
fied his uduptation of Veronese's style. 
... If Veronese presents us with 
a miraculous vision, a scene (hat appears 
to soar heavenward, where forms, colour 
and light embody (he music of angels, 
Annibale gives us instead an earthly 
scene, heavy in its gravity, genuine but 
subdued in its piety. 

In tel] celt tally the experience of Venice 
consolidated the anli-Manncrist 
thinking implicit in Annibale's earlier 
works, and found expression not only 
in his paintings and preparatory 
drawings, but in some annotations 
in a copy df the Vile of Vasari. .He 

f 'rotosls : "I have known Pnoiino 
Veronese] and I have seen his beau- 
tiful works. Hu deserves to have a 
great volume written in praise of him, 
for his pictures prove that he is second 
lo no other painter, and this fool 

E asses over him in four lines, just 
ccuusc he was not a Florentine." 
Titian he looked on at this time as 
superior to Michelangelo. He would, 
adds Afmibtdc in an image which has 
something of the earthy quality of 
the detail in his own paintings, have 
triumphed over his Florentine con- 
temporaries “ if he painted with his 
feet ". The climax of this Venetian 
phase is the last painting on which 
Annibulc worked before he left 
Bologna' for Rome, the “St Rpch 
distributing Alms V at Dresden, which 



the orcaljuit of coherent, interrelated 
hpnliiil and dramatic units; n broad 
triangle uf introductory ii ait res at Hie 
left establishes n foreground plane ; be- 
hind il, in the middle ground, the main 
action takes place around the axis es- 
tablished by the stabilising figure of a 
womnn whose body, us she descends iho 
steps, is straight nml tall as n column ; 
farther hack iho composition Is closed 
by a loggia. . . . Aim [bale's drama, 
acted by ordinary, common people, un- 
folds in the measured rliythiu—nnd with 
the inevitability- of a reasoned dis- 
course that convinces by the logic and 
plain, speech of its demonstration. 

For Annibale the counter-influ- 
ence of Raphael wax initially little 
moke than a corrective. It is so em- 
ployed about 1587 in the " Madonna 
of San Lodovico" in the Bologna 
gallery, where the Corrcggiesque 
Virgin and Child shown in n prelimi- 
nary composition drawing in the 
Louvre is modified by study of the 
“ Sistinc Madonna " ; and it is so 
used once more in the “ Virgin and 
Child enthroned with Saints " from 
San Giorgio in Bologna, where (he 
Virgin and Child derive from 
Raphael’s "Madonna del Carded; 
lino". But already' in the"Assuriip- 
lion "of 1592, ns Professor Posner 
observes, “ the principle ... of a uni- 
fication of forms by means of an in- 
ternal structure of gestures and 
movements, is derived from 
Raphael", presumably from a re- 
production of the " Transfigura- 
tion", which Annibale did not yet 
know in the origins)!. 

A key work in this process of as- 
similation . is the Aldobrandini 
“ Coronation of the Virgin ", now in 
(he Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, which seems to have beep 
painted in Rome in 1595. but for 
which a preliminary sketch is known, 
reputedly made in Bologna a year or 
two earlier. Whereas the study, both 
composition and its .lighting, is : 
Venetian, 
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D. W. Griffith 

His Life and Work 

Robert M. 
Henderson 

This hiioli traces the rise .md fall of 
ilici-umpL-x and iLimboxaur artist 
who Kaiuil'nriiicd llie movie industry 
from -j nowliy atimciiim ro a 
powerful cnimatinm-ni medium. 

D. W. (ii ifliih produced and directed 
The Mirth of a Nation, fnialeniihe, 
Hrabeu Bhntoins, and Orphan* tfiltc 
Storm. He launched Mary Pickford, 

1 .ilium and 1 Jnroihy fiisli, 1 .ionel 
Barrymore, mid oilier nm ablest ms. 
Bin he ended liis film career in 

obscurity, isolated Irani rlie 
industry he had helped to create. 

145 photographs £3 OUPNete York 

The Drawings 
of John Ruskin 

Paul H. Walton 

Throughout his long career as ;t 
critic John Ruskin u as also a 
labored and prolific amateur artist. 
The purpose of this study is to show 
how Rusk in’s use of drawing as a 
tool and a language grew out of 
amateur traditions in England, and 
how his graphic methods. served his 
interests in art, science, and history. 

1 04 plates, one in colour fj 

The Athenian 
Boule 

P. J. Rhodes 

M r. Rhodes gives a detailed account 
of the council founded by Solon and 
round filed by Cleislhcnus which 
acted as a standing commit tee of the 
Athenian assembly. After studying 
the bottle's incinln-rsliip and 
mgain/.iiimi, lie examines its 
legislative, .1 dioinisi 1 a l i vc, a ml 
judicial functions. I le concludes by 
summarizing the history of the 
boule mid assessing its ini pm lance in 
lie -\t h en iaii stale. 


the it at chin cry oft 
12 tables fi plans 
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The Police and 
the People 

French Popular Protest 
1789-1820 

Richard Cobb 

*h comprises a critical and humorous 
discussion of the sources at the 
disposal of the popular historian, . . . 
a study of the manifold expressions 
of popular protest and ... a moving 
analysis of popular response lo 
dearth . 1 — English f fishmeal Rtvient. 
A clutli edition is si ill u\ ailahle 
at/5- 75P 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Connoisseurs 
and Medieval 
Miniatures 
1750-1850 

A.N.L. Munby 

Mr. Munby deals with a hitherto 
unexplored aspect of [lie Gothic 
revival: the awakening interest of 
connoisseurs in medieval miuiatbres 
2 $ works of ait. In the middle of the 
i8th century such miniatures were . 
studied, if at all, for their antiquarian 
content, wIktcjs by 1 850 the liu-iv . 

' race of art historians had rccogmrcd 
ihdr vital importance iu i lie 
development of their subject. Him 
revolution in taste Ls documented by 
reference 10 the collectors a nd 
, critics of the period. 17 plates 
£4'SO . 


an - C !? lem Porary Emilhn ^ rsl ^ ar S c ' ,vor * k which Anpi- ycl the principles of composition 
rather awk ^ ,,c * ^ ener.it ion for Veronese is stated in this masterly canvas arc 

contains, decisively affirmed U <he Dresden strikingly un-Venetian. As Professor 

u * emphasizes, ■ 


decisively affirmed is the Dresden 
1( Madonna of St Mallhdw.l of 1588. 


strikingly 
Po'roer puts it ; 


ilLli 


^ e , 3 Urjc&niore the practical result ib not R : . The rush and tumble of excited fliturcs kind . • of. broad- 
di£^^)4>y^e iirrHl^ l i>Rl' i'A - Ve/un eicT-wocll ;:t .'here 'ordered :by '"changes 'i v.bavo H‘*l 


pronouncedly 
recalls Tintoretto, ini the 
composition hss been 
clarified, firmly outlined bn the sur- 
face, and- regularized in its ^re- 
cession into depth, so that the space 
itself ■ seems ■ shaped Into ti 
apse",..- These 

km 11 j.rerotttterilv ,1 ± >■ 
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he Arena 
of Life 

Lorits and Margery Milne 
This beautiful, modem pro- 
fusely illustrated exploration of 
the incredibly complex Dnd 
delicate balance o£ animals, 
plants and the environment 
shows, for student and layman 
alike, the increasing imbalance 
Introduced by man, 

£ 5.35 illustrated 


Aretino’s 


Dialog 


ues 


Raymond Rosenthal (Trans- 
lator) 

A classic of the High Renais- 
sance wholly translated Into 
English for tne first time - and 
little wonder . . All these 
dialogues' are lewd and often 
prodigiously amusing - a cata- 
logue of seductions, erotic ad- 
ventures, rapes and multiple 
orgies.” llforory Today 
U ‘95 


Coleridge, 

the 

Damaged 

Archangel 

Norman Fiuman. 

. . relentlessly and devast- 
ating!/ polemical and one of the 
most exciting that l have rend in 
years ... No book I think will 
do more to Indicate the dimen- 
sions of the ‘problem of Cole- 
ridgeV* 

Thomas Lasle, New Yorfc Tunej 
£5-50 


Fiffy^fears 
of Freedom 

Ray He minings 

|tA full-length, study of the 


' referred to Annibale's experience of 
Raphael's “ Stan /.a della Segnallira ", 
and arc related by Professor Posner 
to the concave composition of the 
“ Dispuia ", but in a more funda- 
mental sense the figure to the Virgins 
right and I he angels seated in (he 
clouds were determined by an limi- 
lian model, the apse fresco In San 
Giovanni Evangelista tit Parma, 
where Correggio already fell the 
force of Rn pi Kiel's influence. 

What accounts for the excellence 
of the “ Coronation ", however, is not 
simply its formal clarity, but a pre- 
ternatural sensibility of handling, 
which in a rather earlier work like 
the " Christ Mocked " at Bologna, or 
a rather luter work like the small 
" Vision ot St Francis " (is the draw- 
ing illustrated by Professor Posner 
really by Annibale Carracci and 
really nssociable with this painting?), 
is closely comparable with Correg- 
gio's. 

The traditional view of Annibale 
Carracci ns a chameleon artist, whoso 
style changed as he changed his place 
of residence, led earlier scholars, 
Tictzc and Bodmer among them, to 
suppose that what is now thought of 
as his Roman style originated ns soon 
as he arrived in Rome. A recent 
strident of the Galleria Farncse has 
gone so far ns (0 describe the frescoes 
which formed his first commission, 
for the Palazzo Famese, those in the 
Camerino, as "the first monuments 
of Annibale's Roman grand man- 
ner". (Professor Posner's interpreta- 
tion of the Camerino frescoes is more 
subtle and more accurate. He regards 
them as an extension of Annibale's 
last works in l Bologna, and stresses 
the broadly North 'Italian character 
of ithe decorative scheme rather than 
the classical aiul Michel angelesque 
motifs that are inserted in it. Nowhere 
is this antithesis more clearly appar- 
ent than in the “ Hercules resting ” 
for which a preliminary cartoon sur- 
vives. At first the artist experimented 
with a figure based in pari on a 
Renaissance gem and in part on the 
Adam on Michelangelo’s S feline ceil- 
ing, but eventually this solution was 
rejected in favour of Iho elongated 
diagonal figure that we sec today. 

The most Roman of the Camerino 
paintings is the "Choice of Her- 
cules ", which was formerly .in the 


centre of the ceiling and is now at 
Naples, yet even here the effect of 
classicism is restricted to the central 
Hercules, and both the composition 
" with its emphasis on surface effects, 
with its raking diagonals, animated 
patchwork of light, colourislte acti- 
vity, and. as well, its romantic vision 
of nature ", anil the supporting 
figures (that on the l ight looks back 
to Parmigianino) must be explained 
ill terms of Bolognese, not Roman, 
painting. This is not a new point - 
it was made firmly twenty years ago 
by Wiltkower in his excellent cata- 
logue of the Carracci drawings at 
Windsor— but it is one that can use- 
fully be reaffirmed. 

The true break in style occurs 
shortly afterwards, in the Galleria 
Farncse. It sometimes happens that 
one fortunate commission will elicit 
n heightening of creative intensity, a 
degree of intellectual effort of which 
the artist would otherwise be judged 
incapable. This the Farncse ceiling 
did with Annibale Carracci. The 
mounting excitement with which he 
approached his task Is abundantly 
apparent from the preparatory draw- 
ings (the Windsor studies for tho 
figures of Polyphemus and one of the 
companions of Galatea, and the 
Louvre study of "Pan offering Diana 
the Fleeces of his Flocks " are some 
of the most notable), where lie 
handles the medium of black chalk 
with n vigour and confidence (hat 
entitle them to rank alongside tho 
finest High Renaissance sheds. It 
was carried through into large com- 
position dm wings, us wc know from 
the magnificent worked -lip design 
for the " Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne" in the Royal Collection, 
and it nersisted into the final work, 
which Is instilled with a nervous 
energy that recaptures the spirit of 
the Stnnzc, the Sixlinc Ceiling, and the 
cupola frescoes of Correggio. 

Some of the best pages in Profes- 
sor Posner’s book describe the heart- 
searching with which Annibale ex- 
perimented with the adaptation of 
n Bolognese I'ric/c system to the 
decorative requirements of the ceil- 
ing. and then reverted to Michel- 
angelo, though with tho difference 
Unit 

Mivlielangclo's decoration is a kind of 
picture and sen Iplure-hca ring fayiKU: 


on tile surface of the ceiling, at which 
the spectator looks, while A 1111 i hide's is, 
by contrast, a iinillcd nichitediirni 
space con lain ing pictures aiul sculp- 
tures, hi which the spectator stands. 

The very terms of llic commission 
recalled tho great commissions of 
the High Renaissance - the liallcry 
was, indeed, designed for the display 
of classical statues from the Farncse 
collection, anil the relation of the 
sculptures to the paintings must have 
been as intimate as that between the 
C'ltigi nntioncs ami Raphael's Log- 
gia of Psyche in the Villa Famesina 
— and tile frescoes it evoked are one 
of the great landmarks in linropean 
painting. 

As we speak of llu* late stylo of 
Annibale Carracci, it is important to 
remind ourselves that when he 
arrived in Rome in 15*15 lie was no 
more Ilian thirty-live. The Fnmeso 
frescoes have indeed the buoyancy 
of you tli fulness. Bill thereafter self- 
doubt and melancholy supervened, 
and when Carracci died in 160*) and 
was, at his own request, buried near 
Raphael in the Pantheon, lie had 
been inactive for ut least two yeats. 
In Rome his workshop grew, and 
like Raphael before him he returned 
to the concept of the artist as de- 
signer rather than as executant. Ho 
was, moreover, as Professor Posner 
stresses, confronted by the phenome- 
non of Caravaggio. Like most his- 
torical simplifications, the once 
popular antithesis between Caravag- 
gio the realist and Carracci the ideal 
painter is n partial fallacy. On the 
one hand, (lie influence of the High 
Renaissance on Caravaggio's style is 
now conceded to have been more 
important than was at one time sup- 
posed, and on the other the natural- 
ism of Annibale's life drawings is 
recognized as forming (in I Tirol - 
lacndcr'.s analysis) "a kind of sub- 
stratum out of which lie is able to 
create a more convincing idealism ”, 

It is indeed far from certain to 
what extent the opposition to Cara- 
vaggio's reforms offered by artists ot 
a younger generation like Domcn- 
ichino or voiced by idealist critics like 
Bollori was a coherent force in IMKl. 
Annibale, confronted with a 
“Judith" by C aravaggio, was con- 
tent with the mild comment that it 
was "troppo nalurnlc ", and C’ara- 




painter ", Admilted^V 
Caravaggio singled QLt 
turn the "St MargX 
ma dci Funariin RcKM,,. 
r “> ni a figure in an , 

Annibales pre-Ron*. 1 

cuing Roman, style. 

Professor Posner anao 
one occasion when the inks, 
themselves m direct «*&£. 
the CerasI Chapel of S It 
Popolo, had nn Important* h 
bale Carracci that it Mm. 

lor Caravaggio; r 

Ijy its nature, the sifuaiioa 
that the nUarplece . . . nrt c « 
n >le demonstration of the jw B , 


0 the Editor 


icccss to Private 
Archives 

-Earlier this year 1 finished t-iglu 

months' study leove in Hr.mui 
fog a projected biography or Sir 
j'WiJmol Horton (17M-1H4I), » 
nit Canningitc politician, pam- 
[ind political economist, ns well 
of Ceylon and cousin of 
tan. In the course of this re- 


Shelley's 

Meteorology 

Nil. F. II. Liidlnm. in hi.s iirliek* nn 
"The ineleoiologv of Shelley's I hie" 
(September I) Inis extended, with eun- 
Milenihlc detail, the interpretation of 
siuil /11 2 of l lie “ Ode to (lie West 
Wind " w hich I suggested in my hook 
Shelley 1 Hi.\ 1'htnixhi nnd Il'iu-A. Hut 
Professor I iidlnm, perhaps lor polein- 


ideus whose validity he bnfl ns gratefu 1 for much generous iciil el leet. seeks to magnify the differ- 
vnggio’s painlinra would mCtt.ll.Aanm. if imnortanl archival cnees between my brief explanation 


are up to ,1 point humid to he amau-iiis 
(us jour reviewer pmni% out) 7 

K Xacluier, who is Spalding Pro- 
fessor of I‘si stem Religions amt Fillies 
at the University of Oxford, is a Zn- 
ioastri.ui ->peciolisl. hut lie has written 
well 011 Hinduism aiul lias in a recent 
hook t( u/K-.in/i/if! I)i\nntli even Ven- 
tured into writing about Oiim.se reli- 
gions, without benefit ot the language. 
Is lie wrong to do lliis ? | doubt it. 

Sueli breadth is welcome. Is tie then 
un am. item 7 It would hr nnfiMiHintc 
to castigate the serious and enthusiastic 
teacher for t lying in give bn-adth to his 
RF. at another level. 

Yotn reviewer is ungenerous in his 
remarks ahum ulnti he cIuhiscs to call 
l tie ” Kl£ industry Surely the attempt 
111 deepen and broaden Rl ; should not 
allrtict eon tempi. Your icviewei lias 
got tilings wrong anvway ; lliiidiihin is 
not ninicil, as he supposes, nt young 


trips to that country, \uhm ksuwitei 
visited India bm this did not seem 
iiolieeuhly to deepen his knowledge of 
Hinduism. 

17) As to tin* review being conceptu- 
ally sloppy, it is regreited that an ev 
pliilosoplter should Mint it su. Frnfcssoi 
Smart might, howcvei. idled on wiiat 
Aristotle said ul Vlatu: "Doth |imiti 
and personal relationships) are dear to 
ns. I'm it is nile's religious duly lo piv- 
lei the II mil." 


vagguvs paintings would bisfe 
1 bis menut heightening the 
Ins forms, stressing bit « 
tliseunn. and tnsisdrig m 
R aphael and to die u 
ventely it meant a severe 
tho naturalistic and coIm 
ponents of his style, lite .. 
Assumption of the I'lrghlu 
doctrinaire statement of iheib| 

This is n dubious analjik 
preliminary drawings for Ht| 
.sumption" arc rcalisM 
claims that thev “ piodoctq 
painterly black-and-white i 
known in the Famese piM- 
the painting is designed will 
presslon and executed trifsij 
ness that is found again h 
tempomry or still latent 
" Lamentation over the Ded( 
in the National Gallny. 
Caravaggiesque context of [M 
Chapel it may seem 
hut when it was shown siSttl 
ago in isolation in the Circe] 
bilion at Bologna, It readut' 
is. a masterpiece. ItisbfM 
certain (hat Annibale Ora] 
acted against Caravaggio i 
mcnlly or as logically u Jit 
by Professor Posner, 
be argued from 
" Lamentation ", which i 
Professor Posner dates w 
that is front shortly after I 

gin's •• Entombment w»i 

in the Chicsa Nuova, 
great artist to whose [ 
nihalo responded was 


Commentary 


Any music-lover stoical enough lo 
have sat a Ken Russell film through 
to the end will know what the popu- 
lar idea of nil’s relationship to emo- 
tion is. They arc one and the same 
thing. The nasty gap which others 
fear divides feelings from forms has 
been magically closed and offers no 
obstacle ut all to the neurotic music- 
maker, drunkenly. unravelling his 
traumas into symphonies and prosc- 
'poems. Emotion must go into die 
composition of music because, 


offered by Charles Uy cruft in his 
article on purc l OX'), is no longer a 
legitimate subject lor analysis, since 
Jtc is someone who Inis achieved 
something and the analyst's atten- 
tions arc due to those who are un- 
Itapny because they have failed to 
achieve something. As a worker, tho 
artist is arguably a more interesting 
and certainly a more neglected figure. 

Tt is not, in any ease, likely that the 
degree or nature of the emotion re- 
quired lo turn someone into sin artist 
changes at all from age to age ; what 
docs change js the public image of 
the artist and his feelings. Since 
Romanticism he has been a particu- 
larly excitable figure, even (bough 


ee i»g 

•Netll use<l in. his Wocld-fanvcd op page (097, emotion is demanded Intelligence over sentiment V °Thn 

xszt&sssssst 

both emotional and emotive, it ex- 
presses the emotion of its maker and 
provokes the emotion of its . audi- 
ence k pud, for neatness's sake if for 
99 sfrqpgcr , reason!, the twtr emo- 
•j Bops ; ate. ; 1denUfjed^lbe emotloh 
pn/voked is mistaken for .the emotion 
1 expressed. 


school, Summcrhill. 

. a damned good book, full 
of arresting ideas.” A. S. Neill 
Lmu’in Education Boohs 
‘£4'35‘ paper back £a.x< 

‘ ,• 1 v- 4 jrV* 


uivaw lit quihl" 

rently rival modes is in itself nn in- 
terestmg fact of cultural history. 
What is worth remembering, though, 
is (hat both meet in the common dis- 
cipline of makjiig works of an, 



emotion 1 . - • • !•••: , , 

' oLrKiHM® 1 M ‘? k barren’s Watch 
i account ■ m Unnumbered -pages, Moc- 
of the 'creation and rccepUon of m £2 '^V PWba i : - k 

f art should allow no thouahL ai.u-L 1 ,?.?. Wt0 P 1 ® : underground’s 


__ • wouk me 

,‘of affairs* Isolating the court, (or any other human activity for that itself S nrSKfi. 1 ’ if ^ ook 
TlieZepi Budahist Sbo^lne also WTO H SifB ?E 0 igiGS phs ' ^ 

pojitlcal and religious asceticlsin eveqmally^'tak^^ot E1 ^ is , ^rlK to the Angry ^Rd- • 

Japanweiifc,, .• : ■ ; J mtipufacturt'. ; • ; : • Accordingly, (he book begins wiih 5 


an 1:1 vis Presley record siuaslieil up 
in front of them. The ana lysis »l 
various culls, Irom James Dean lo 
Mods-niid-Rockers. is fair copy, ami 
some of Hie connexions made be- 
tween youth’s “ alienation ’’ and its 
exuberant " life-style " urc not total 
nonsense. However, as soon as Mr 
Forren becomes frankly political, the 
book turns into u wild, scabrous hale- 
sheet, directed only at (he converted 
and the credulous. 

We quickly get used to the tantrum 
style. Slogans in bold type range from 
" Up the workers I " to the more re- 
condite, " He who won’t get laid is a 
sucker for patriotism : proverb." Mr 
Pnrrcn has a strong historical sense •- 
" for the last Christ-knuws-how-many 
centuries "—and has read widely: 
" You didn't drufl Beethoven " 
(elghtcen-year-old boy in Kalama- 
zoo) and " Those who will not dance 
will huve to be shot " (Tuli Kupfcr- 
berg) arc quoted with approval. There 
is iiaUing sophistry: "Television is 
forced to be total, . . . Vietnam and 
John Wayne movies have tu remain 


indistinguishable. 

facts becomes a lucky 
F’arren's sticky flnso* 

1+1 Piccadilly, ihe houMj 1 
by hippy squallcra, docs ow 
Die Hilton, although ll&'« 
ren a neat nntilhcsw to 
Hut theso arc 
Hie bounding ka “gISJ Iea i 
ren’s dialectic, mi 
answer that only ™ 

and simplistic would poll®! 

frustration. .*v 

Watch Oat Kids 
that, however produch« . 
ground may be for Jj 
drix), Action (e g<. w 
design, its discus ™ 
much without sen« 
style. The bo* 1 
drawings of a filmy, 
toothed hippy; 
lossy: "ANVwmJJ®, 

A SMI LB ON all 

HEAftr I ” 

has to say, only wn»- 
ur irony. 


j owners of important 
, moil notably Mr David Neil- 
iDtr of the Co lion (Wilnuii 
) Papers now in tbc Derby Cen- 

E iry, and Mr John Murray who 
opened tbc John Murray 
u roe in Albemarle Street. 

jly exception to this coopers lion 
Kvrious that it deserves notice. 

, Hurtoo was the subject of 
■She walks in beauty and 
kHartnn liimself was active in the 
jnff of trying to reconcile the 
tin representing Lady Hymn urn) 
^ Leigh in the ill-fated negotia- 
nt the Memoirs and. after they 
Kmt, in the no less I hank, less 
,m! endeavouring tu secure Tom 
i'Cnwcial redress. Accordingly. 

1 1 already lind a good deal of 
i material from other sources, I 
i Lord Lytton requesting access 
hi material in the l.ovclucc 
literary agent replied thni 
adinj. they would like lo know 
(Iliad "any financial proposal 
| (onbe use of ihe material ". 
plitely I answered thru I was dc- 
i learn that they believed there 
money in o biography or 
but wandered how I 
e what access to the Papers 
Nibout knowing exactly what 
'em (Their contents do not 
be listed in the National 
Sol Archives.) I his letter was nol 
joiwlcdged nor was n reminder 
only before I left Fnglnud. 

[rtiasizo that thN mifoitu- 
was the exception. AH 
leaves me wondering tin- 
« it is an augury of uii.il 
i uhiorinns are in lor in the 
i vital the effect will he oil 
’I bistoriims anxious to do 
■to die ancestors of archive 
' their kin. 

R0P.1. Mcl.AClILAN. 
I^t *»f History, University 
^ ,nc - Parkvillc, Viciuriii 3052. 
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'Vundetciced by later intcr- 
“ d actions of Marxisi 
8W* back to the foun- 
original philosophical, 
Mwl Political writings of 
■ and re-examines later 
ro tlio light of the 
tained, 
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LORD LONGFORD 

- .• (Fnutk Pakcnham) ^ 

. bus written a new Introduction to w 
PEACE BY ORDEAL 
which wat> first published in 192 1 

The making of the Anglo-Irish Tre .,L cghiury- > 
lx one of the great political dramas of tn ^ 
Accepted us the authoritative account oil*. . . 

PEACE BY ORDEAL 

Is vital for a proper understand mg •. r . 

■ ‘ ; 1 state efJrctand today? , 

This new edition has now been ted»nco ’ v >10^' ' 
at £3.25 and paperback at 50p (distributed by ^ • 
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and Ids detailed discussion. In fuel, 
however, he follows my lend in treat- 
ing the " loose clouds " as send nnd the 
"locks of the approaching storm" as 
much higher cirri form cloud. The 
difference is that he wishes to identify 
the higher cloud as a plume extending 
forward of a high thundercloud, 
whereas I suggested that nuirc's-taii 
cirrus would host fit Shelley's wording. 

I certainly accept the detailed descrip- 
tions given by Professor Liidlmn, bill 
il is still quite possible lliut some 
wispy cirrus win visible in the scene 
which presented itself to Shelley. So 
Professor I .odium's fuller explanation 
complements my brief account, rather 
than contradicting n. 

Although Profcssoi t iidhitu'i article 
is most valuable in showing how 
carefully Shelley observed the scene 
before him, the earlier part of Ihe 
article has some piiArling ernns. Pro- 
fessor Indium remarks, "Mr King- 
l lute provides an iff list ration of these 
clouds", and then seems lo he dis- 
pleased hccuusc " llie low 1 clouds in hii 
Illustration" are cumulus. This is all 
very puzzling, hccuusc there are iu fuel 
no il Inst rat ions at all in my hook, 
except for two maps. Musi we con- 
clude that Professor l.udlam Inis nol 
read the book, and is relying on 
heuisay from a colleague ? This would 
also explain a few other small errors 
ami iiun-sci|uiims. 

Finally. I hope Professor I ndium 
will withdraw his rulher defamatory 
retnaik that I am not a meteorologist. 
My i esca relies in ainuMphcric science 
nre at least as well- recognized us his 
own : I operate at a higher level, il is 
true, hot the atmosphere is one and 
indivisible, and the low-level workers 
cannot claim a monopoly of the word. 

DF.SMOND KINCMIULH. 

.1 Tim Road, I'arnliam, .Surrey. 

Sir, F. It. l.udl.im (September I). 
in his inuminaiioii of " Ode to the NVcsl 
Wind ", comments on Shelley's under- 
standing of the circulation of water he- 
tween the earth and the sky ut u time 
when it was scarcely clear to meteor- 
ologists. May I claim scientific 
eedence for Aristophanes 7 In 
t 'hunts, the chorus slugs: 

Fiver-flowing clouds, let us rise up 
and show our dewy, radiant natures; 
let us rise up from our loud-roaring 
father Ocean to the peaks of high 
mountains shaggy with trees; so that 
wc may ga/c upon hilltops that are 
clear from afar, and upon the holy 
earth watering her fruits, and upon 
the rushing or sacred rivers, und the 
loud sound of the thundering sea . ■ . 
(Trypanis's translation, except for the 
first word). 

Presumably Shelley knew ihe passage, 
nnd it may have Influenced "The 
Cloud " if not the more detailed descrip- 
tion in the Ode. 

PI-TRR BRADSHAW. 
Deportment of Aeronautics, Imperial 
College. I ondon SW7 2 BY. 


World Religions 

Sir, - Your reviewer of three books on 
world religions (" Sc If- taught teachers 
af the unlcachablc ", August 25) is con- 
ceptually confused, inaccurate and un- 
charitable. For instance. In reviewing 
Hinduism, he writes of one of the edi- 
tors: "Until he was adopted into the 
Rh industry Mr HinndU was indeed a 
specialist in a minor key in Zoroastrian- 
ism and more p.trt : eularly In Milhrabm, 
but be has surely never claimed to be a 


SC 


Publication of the TLS dur- 
ing the first two weeks of this 
month wns disrupted tty an 
Imluslrhd dispute. This is now 
settled ; its effects were that : 
Hie issue of September I ap- 
peared on Sep I cinlicr 5 ; the 
issue of September 8 did nol 
appear at all ; the issue ol' Sep- 
tember 15, enlarged fo com- 
pensate for the loss of (he 
previous issue and containing 
George Orwell’s previously 
unpublished preface for 
k Animal Farm appeared oa 
September 19. We apologize 
for any inconvenience which 
this disruption may huve 
caused. 


folk, but at teachers it is n soil of 
handbook. Nor is it true that the book 
is devoid of specialists (to pm il mildly), 
as your reviewer says, line Slurrpe is 
a cuiihibutor and editor just for a start. 

Ihe reviewer is also incoherent. Hin- 
duism is so “ com plica led mid diffuse " 
that Hinduism Is useless. Brit "tho 
essence of Hinduism is pantheism " ami 
the llpuuishads me “the tfoie of 
Hinduism How simplistic can yon 
get 7 Win* ie the (lunges ami Jumna 
nm, Krishna ami cremation loom us 
large as the Clnuulonui . Hus your 
rcvleivn been lo India 7 

A review like this is conceptually 
sloppy, not surprisingly, alas, .seeing 
that it bus lo do wilh religion, where 
reason sometime-, is unnecessarily saeri- 
llecd. I 'mice pis do not give henven, 
bill neither does opinionated individual- 
ism, even with a hit ul philology thrown 

NINIAN SMART. 

Department of Religious Studies, 
Curlmcl C ollege. Uuivcrsiiy of I unens- 
tcr. Iluilrigg. Lancaster. 

■*.' Our reviewer writes : 

( 1 ) Professor .Smart writes that •' John 
Hinnclls did not write any articles in 
I he book ". Article three Is signed with 
the initials WW/JRH. Pcrhnp* JRH 
is not Mr Hinnclls, in wjdch casc il ls 
all very confusing. Professor Smart's 
HUggcsiinn that Mr Hinnclls “thought 
that /.oroustcr was u Bengali" seems 
discourteous to Mr Hinnclls who, to the 
best of your reviewer's knowledge, has 
never held such bizarre views. 

(2) R. C. Ztthncr is not a Zoroastriun 
expert, but was one until he became 
Spalding Professor at Oxfotd. He would 
probably be the first to admit dial he 
is now an amateur in all fields. In your 
reviewer’s opinion " breadth ", when un- 
accompanied by depth; is worse than ■ 
useless, und the “virtues" of serious- 
ness and enthusiasm arc not immediately 
apparent in Hinduism. 

(3) Wc are still waiting for signs dial 
the ■' RK industry “ I* demtenlng any- 
thing. Hinduism is, as Professor Smart 
rightly points out. " a sort of hand- . 
book", and a very confusing row .for 
the teacher or RE at school* who nrob- 
,ibly has no knowledge of Hinduism 
whatever. 

<4) Unfortunately the book « “de- 
void of specialists No doubt Dr. 
Sharpe has many virtues, but few 
would admit that he ts a •’ specialist 
in Hinduism. Ho certainly docs not 
have that reputation among Indologists. 

1 5 ( Incoherence 7 Two can play at 
that particular game. As to being sun- 


Hardy Ghost 

Sii, A-, 1 seeill In have been respons- 
ible I'm causing some of lire speculation 
about I body's “Wessex Heights" that 
has been published recently in your 
cnhiiiiiis. may 1 add briel I'unluu com 
nicill on diis poem 7 

I must confess that when I asked 
whether Tryphcnuphiks might hazard 
ii guess at the identity of the female 
ghosl in the railway- train (June 23). the 
question was intended rhetorically, und 
slighlly ironically, nnd 1 was therefore 
relieved at the ten tali vciiu&h of Lively n 
Hardy's idcnliiication (August 18). My, 
perhaps too implicit, assumption was 
that nt tempts at stringent idcnliiication . 
nre dangerous, mid nil the more an when 
putative biography rims foul of the 
manuscript evidence. But T, N. Paulin's 
idemiliculioit (September I) runs foul 
even of the evidence of the published 
poem. He notes that the probable refer- 
ence lo Florence Licmtikcr iis the ” rare 
fair wontnn " comes in the line after 
thnt mentioning the railway-train ghost, 
hut he fails to point out (hat Hie lines 
in question span two stnitzns. Nor does 
lie give the eon text of the later line: il 
reads in full: "As for one rare fair 
woman. 1 urn now but a though 1 of hers." 
Surely the " As for " precludes the pos- 
sibility dial Hardy is still talking uhoi'l 
the .same ghosl. There Imvc been three 
ghosts mentioned in the preceding 
Hlutizsi, and we are now introduced to 
a fourth personality, that has u whole 
stanza to itself. 

Unite apart from this misleading of 
the actual words of the poem, Mr 
Paulin adduces as evidence the results of 
a strange exercise in logic. Tito clmnicier 
of Sue in 7«rfr is ;i( best iwrt lolly bases! 


oii VI is IlcnniU-r, just .is only ■ tun 
of the poem is inspired by her tin claim, 
as Mr Paulin scents lo. ih;ii the whole 
poem is inspired by her in tikes nn sense* 
at nil). The fact Him both Mrs Hemiikei * 
Sue and die glioitl are found in a train 
is by no mean* the clincher. Ihe .ngn- 
nicill would seem to go : ihe ghost is 
found in a train, Mrs Hcnniker ; Sue is 
found in a Ira ill, I lie re fore ihe ghos) is 
Mrs hlcMiiikcr Hind presumably Sue). Is 
l his nol an example nt the logical fallacy 
dial goes A is 11, C is B. therefore A 
is C7 'the doiiht is com pounded by the 
fuel ihitl Hardy was miiisiiiilfy given in 
icier ring to railway-trains. Their con- 
st uni movemeni makes iliem obvious 
ciphers for losi opportunity t" Faint- 
liearl in a Railway Train "j or Hie 
poignancy of purling f On the Dep.iT- 
lurc Pirn form " or “ A Parting 
Scene "l : references lo the rein lively 
recent incursions of llic railway into 
Wessex abound iu the* novels, in fact, 
if there were such a thing in existence 
as a Hardy con cord, nice, stations, rail- 
way-carriages, and journeys via them 
would gain h remark ably nigh number 
oT entrees. And one might remember 
that it was bp over- reliance on evidence 
taken front this well- thumbed device of 
the railway journey, that encouraged 
Professor Hailey's fallacious id cnii Men- 
tion of the ghost with which this 
correspondence started. 

Lvelyti Hardy's comment that 
" Hardy had his secrets nnd was deter- 
mined to keep them " is surely ii point 
well taken, and Tot Mr Pmilin lo claim 
that her. avowedly ten lit live, suggestion 
is unconvincing when it docMiffi attempt 
to aniYhicc, while he himself presents 
with much greater assertiveness an 
iilntlificaiioii that seems us contradict 
the (ext, seems rather cavalier. 

KF.mt WILSON. 

10 t'aiiicrbiiry Close, Cambridge. 


NKXT WEEK 
Art and Munition — 2 

Donald Doric on tkic Rheto- 
ric of Itaiolinn, Andri Green 
un Aesthetic Emolion mid 
CaUmrals, Mario Luzi on Ihe 
Supcnlilion of Technique. 



originator ul the Shap Working Paijy 
which has worked so sirwis" 
raise standards in Hurt part 


orking through again and. again in the Bltnkll 

nSly to help ** *; re i£. M. i-nrslcr brought 

— — — - , — *>L KL which fl|1 | Vcr y wc |i j n ||is The IIUI of Devi. 

deals with " other religions . Mr Jim* p er j, aps he pus simplistic too— bin he 
nelU was editor because he up foe h » | n India: he did nol mu rely 
Conference from which the bouk ^ 


stemmed, nol because he thought that , _ fia; been lo India. 


The Motorist’s Bedside Book 

Edited by ANTHONY HARDING 

A complotoly frosh iuont of conimonlary, doc.imoutnry and humour foi 
all true motoring enthusiasts. Thore are articles from ninny of Ilia 
besf-known motoring writers, wilh cartoons by Russoll BrockbHnk, 
text dooorallona by Alan Roe and 24 pages of ramariinblG phofographs. 
C2.00 

Between the Weirs 

Britain in photographs 
JULIAN SYMONS 

A selection ol evocative photographs taken Irom the two docadaa 
between the Wars. It Is not only a record of Ihe fashionable and famous 
but a social history ol people at work and play. 

1B7 photographs £2.50 

The Sicilian Dragon 

D. N. L. LEVY 

The Dragon Variation of the Sicilian Defence ia one ol the most 
interesting, oomplex, double-edged and difficult openings lo play aa 
Black or to meet as White. A comprehensive survey of this popular 
variation will be warmly welcomed by chess players at all levels. 
Contemporary Clms Openings Series 140 diagrams £2.50 

PasNnto-PrQSBnt Series 

The Upper Class 

PETER LANE 

Despite a decline during this century ot ihe affluence and influence 
ol the upper class, many people are still curious as to the way they 
live. 

60 /TtofOprsp/JS £ 7.30 

The Middle Classes 

W. J. READER 

The author describes how English middle classes saw and seized 
their great opporlunlly in the ferociously energetic development of 
capitalist enterprise from Ihe late eighteenth century onward?. 

66 photographs £7.30 

The Working Class 

CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT 

Although most people have lo. work, only a proportion are Ihoughl ol 
as the working class., The author seeks to establish the characteristics 
of this group; the sort of work the'/ do; the hurries they live in and the 
way they spend their lime. 

73 photographs £130 
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Poetry without a public 
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Originals i yji. 


iSOillif. AKMS 1 KO.NO : 

Y r it to riii n Scrutinies 
Reviews nf Poetry lS.UM.S7t) 
344pp. Athlune Pi ess. 1M.5U. 


STORIA 

D'lTAUA 


A great publishing venture! ,i new way of 
<i reading* Italian history. Six vulumac by 
eminent Italian and foreign scliolnrs, ap- 
plying the most advanced methodology to 
the most reecnily unearthed facts. The hi- 
story o£ Italy seen us part of a whole, on 
the European and on the world level. A 
work which is at one nml the same time .1 
summing-up and a future projection of the 
experience of a publishing house which 
has been in the forefront of Italian cultu- 
ral life lot forty years. 


Fictiotu 


ARBASINO 


LiMladiLoJl 


An amused and entertaining •> romance >, 
ft love story which mingles Rahac. Uiechr, 
comic strips, Kitsch, .mil cinema techni- 
ques. 


CORDERO 


Opus 


* After reading Opus, one is ic.idy to ar- 
ft[J p .that ftafv now Ims a m.ijtir ni,veh>i * 
( Ihe Times l iterary ^npjiJaiivnr; 


MANGANEILI 


■A&li del ultcrhri 


Ur A meld told me tlnii Ins lads s veined 
to care for mulling tun Hiwy's next 
No., and the Classics siilt'crcd accord- 
ingly-— Can that Man’s public mid 
others of the like kind mnicriaiiy all vet 
the question ? 

Wordsworth’s lumen! to his pub- 
lisher in 1842 was echoed by Clough 
in 185.1 to whom it was " plain and 
pnlcfir enough, that people much 
prefer 1 unity t'airun d It teak House. 
Why so ” iind by the many Vic- 
torians who cured ahum the survival 
of poetry and were fearful of its 
decline before the democratic on- 
slaught of the novel. It is in response 
to such fears— fears that, like the 
epic a century before, poetry would 
remain high in critical esteem but 
unimportant and unread — that many 
of (he critical issues of 1830-70 look 
shape. 

What was the relationship between 
poetry anil the expression of philo- 
sophy or the inculcation of morality, 
which the novelists seemed to handle 
so easily ? Could one, or should 
one, say of any major poet, us Caro- 
line Fox did of early Dickens: "He 
is doing a world of good in a very 
healthy way.” Was the poetry or the 
age at all comparable to its magnifi- 
cent. achievements in engineering, or 
commerce or urban reform V Why 
was so little good puctry written 
about the contemporary world V 
While the imaginations of Mrs Gas- 
kcll or Dickens seized on events of 
the very moment, those of the poets 
preferred to linger with Arthur or 
Renaissance Italy or the legends of 
the North. 

fsohej Ai nisi i mig rightly scc.s that 
although questions such as ilie.se 
determine the form of virtually 
every Victorian article on poetry, 
they are only very rarely voiced with 


A superb literary spectacle. * A tense. viVu 
rent, assertive triumph, im fantasy * (I’ie- 
trp Citatl, « II Giorno •>} J 


the inlelligenee and generalizing 
power which would make (hem of 
cunt inning critical importance. She 
lias therefore not tried to represent 
the "feel " ol the age with had and 
gnod in an authentic mix. hut lias 
sdeeled thirteen of ihc very best, 
grouped around three moments of 
particularly clear critical focus, the 
publication ol I cmiyson's early 
work, the debate around Arnold's 
1853 Profiler. Clough and browning 
in I8IW. The reviews are majestic in 
their confidence in the printed 
medium —if sometimes amazingly 
garrulous and serie as a telling 
reminder of Innv much we have lost 
dial such pieces could only now 
appear in journals directed to an 
audience already committed to the 
cause of poetry. 

The question of modernity pro- 
duces much rhetoric on the temper 
of the age— notably good from Ster- 
ling on the ripeness of the moment 
lor imaginative interpretation, from 
Clough on Ihc haunting beauty of 
the city-scape. from Mur ley on the in- 
tellectual challenge of the 1860*. and 
from Kingsley, who with characteris- 
tic clumsy honesty rightly reduces 
the debate about Arnold and the 
value iif the classics to a question ol 
the efficiency of the Civil Service. 

Rul it is the question of the relation 
id beauty and truth that produces the 
really good reviews, because fine 
things arc often thrown off in the 
Ileal ol I urging a l henry of general 
importance. In llallunfs famous pre- 
figuring of Paler and Wilde, which 
masquerades as an essay on Tenny- 
son's 1830 Pc tents. it is both the 
quality of the passing insights as well 
as the overall position that remain 
of interest. How revealing it is, for 
instance, that Hallam opposes Keats 
and Shelley to Wordsworth, the sen- 
suously alive in the reflective, in defi- 
iiilioiis which mans would now re- 
gard ns fitting Wordsworth exactly: 

So vivid was till* delight attending the 
simple exertions of eye and ear, that 


SCIASCIA 


Keats in academe 


1/ conks to 


Mafia ami politics in a tale of delect ion 
which Ii.ii aroused violent argument. 


■MORRIS DK'KSTKIN : 

Kents and his Poetry 
A Study in Development 
270pp. University of Chicago Press. 


£ 4 . 30 . 


Fssaysi 




L'iwl'rotflo ecologko 


A book which places the question of the 
environment firmly in the political sphere, 


FEI-LING DAVIS 


Lcsocldi segrete fa Cina 1840-1911 

Written specially for TZinaudi, «an origi- 
nal contribution to the study of certain 


types of popular movement" in modern 
society n (E.J, IfobsbrtwnO 




quest fur what Mr Dickslein var- 
iously calls ” a creative uulum »my of 
the self " nr " u possible human 
wholeness"; but this hook applies 
their approach In Keats so crudely 
as to cast doiiht 011 the whole 
enterprise. Mr Dickslcin’s critical 
horizons are regret (a hly narrow — his 
Kealx is not an English poet but a 
plaything in the battle between the 
xchooh of American criticism : the 
preface describes the alternative in- 
terpretations of Keats favoured in 
Chicago and Harvard— in the 
jormor cjly, the professors like his 
"dense imagistic and moral tex- 
ture", in the latter they emphasize 
nis scepticism smd moral growth ". 

Jn arguing that the most disting- 
uished criticism nf Keats has come 
from Harvard, and expressing rever- 
ence in particular for Jack Sliiiinger. 
whose essay on The Eve of St 
Afines is so insensitive as to seem 
almost a parody of its own method, 
Mr Dick stein reveals that he is 


9 it ruolo. Ami del design 
vr Italia * 


The most mature period of Italian design, 
jn a critical profile with documentation of 
t he major exponent?. 


Children's hooks: 


TANTIBAMBINI 


A collection for the tiniest, directed by 
Munati; album-books brimming 
with Ulus t rations, to take apart nnd put 
together again. 



This is u superfluous book. Morris 
Dickslein disarmingly admits as 
much in his preface : " The appear- 
ance of a new book on Keats 
so soon after several major bio- 
graphies requires an explanation." 

Ho goes on to argue that 
his model is Middleton Murry's 
1925 study of Keats and Shakespeare, 
and that he hits attempted to trace the 
inner history of Keats's imagination. 

One of his colleagues at Columbia 
- University testifies on the dust jacket 
that this is a reul achievement : 11 Fre- 
quently ", he avows, " I hud the feel- 
ing that f was bejng shown how con- 
flicting impulses inside the poet must 

SSfiaeiaas- jmj 

aM . original statements of the on- 
.; . T* 1 *: studies of ; Keats's poetry ^ite view ; John Bayley's brilliant 
1 snpw an alarming jn sensitivity — Mr “ ri »*h Academy lecture “ Keats 
Dickslein has no appreciation of the ®nd Reality ", and its foliow-un in 
fleshly, sensuous, pictorial, unreflec- John Jones’s John Kern’s Dream of 
live nature, of the verse; Keats is Truth. (/ 

the least intcllectii'nl of the Roman- Despite this oversight the hnnt 

siB-tr ; £r3 

Yc, M. DiokM^n do^ediy ,,p S «SSSTmiS? SET “ 

Keatas idea* translating the poetry the real nurnn^ af iL ,. , 

into a pseudo -philosophical pseudo- not an • L ,e worfc: il ls 

I psychological provr^ ihe tS ghfin- bu to St ‘T?* S,!md 
. rit ode, for instim*, a ? rd<:rto 

cireuilous ^ but. definitive course -for it i/ JS 1 America 
• - : through visionary, arid naturalistic Mr D cksiein" k 1 1 generation 
, aspiration to tragic 'folf-dcfinltion with his talk",,! - 1 a ^ oul 

amf Self-knowledge. "..Some Amcri- ne« " an.i -lil hunian brokc n- 
" eaii . 1 scholars— notably 1 Harold mine !? raasifient an d threat- 

Bloom, Geoffrey Hartmann arid negati'vity , not that of Uic 

.iRQbeft Lnngbaum — have written heJn him tb °ufih it may 

compellingly of Romanticism as l on 1 ,hese modcrfl 

sort Of- existential dr.tm*7 it? th^or m A ,ast to 
■'poems urgent *itg*, in h 



it Iwimc (i i i ncleil . . Willi If id r trains 
■'I iiclivo llimidit. ami u-infail [n absorb 
•heir win ite IwiiiK into tin- vncigv or 

soiivo. ... 4 hew i in- n h.u I no need |„ 
seek : lliev 1 1 veil in a « nrkl u| images . . , 
powerful leilik'iiet ot iiiiaitiiialmn to a 
life id immediate svmpatbv wilti the 
e Menial uni wi se. 


fyr . 100 much / r a .j i 

ami loo lilllcnbnuhLc ^ bn a '' al1 -' 

of theoiS; - 
I heir iniihilii,. .. * 


I S P.M approaching the ques- 
|A fion of art and emotion from 
.v. perspective of Cicrmaii 
Liurecfl scarcely resist repeal - 
i!U over-quoted words fioin 
-Gcmhl isl alios. 


heir inability i 0 . 
IHrculia rilics of i 
poem and ilio ri,-. 

I heir 


. . - - in Bcner.il— as Fuiixi tells his 

KS* ; ! nd 'I 111 c lunisitjf, ho wants to learn Ihc art . of 


lie Victurian 
I lowering in 
ol Rnsselti, 
IiiIiii Morley 
considering 
with the 


II only / he Prchnle had been pub- 
lished. how difU'ivnt that opposition 
might have looked ! Mm this brilliant 
essay is also one of the most damag- 
ing documents ot its age. 

It sets up the problem ol the con- 
gruence of beauty and Irulli in mis- 
leading terms rightly ignored by 
fiction which bedevil 
debate until their Lite 
the ovcr-hriglu colours 
Pater, and Wilde. Only 
in ISti 1 ) comes near 
Halhnu's propositions 
needed intelligence. His dogged prob- 
ing of the nature of the beauty of 
The Rhif; tniil the /took, his scorn 
tor the intellectual poverty ol the 
age’s poetry, and above all his recog- 
nition that the " crude and incessani 
iipplieaiimi ol a narrowly moral 
standard, thoroughly mi sunders I nod. 
is one of the intellectual dangers of 
our lime" produces the most stimu- 
lating review iu the collection. 

Overall the essays exhibit four 
characteristic weaknesses. Anxiously 
feeling the pulse of the age. reviewers 
cannot resist ranking their subjects 
against the masters ol the past and 
can produce vulgar nonsense such as 
this Oxlnril ilon on I ennysnn ; 


largely luecriEL. -\Vcnn ihr’s nidi! fiihll, 
terms encourage (his j£jv C nfc!’s llichl «rjiigen." No 
n. inn nation of the utt-^&eal of skill will help u speaker 
poets spirit, of WrJjldliBg phrase, '* vvenn e.s nieht 
"der Seele drnrtut An acsthetie 
jjo be based upon these views : 
eslingly on lhe« ta’ilK re - < ( WaS maintained, is the 


her lung ani ] articulation of emotion, 

lion. She shows h n jfa |c-which mc:inl «hat 


demand that potirri-fes lakes place without the pnr- 
of intellect, thought amt 


ligihle in wide wfel*" . . r- - , 

dogeneriilcs into a . dcM F n ' . Enio|K *n, if 

graces of writing itvlf-P®? out its own verbal 


persuasive in herdinv; 
uses of one criibl toe mr 
While demonslratinjfe'™ 


long-lived concept, slg« 
just how bvo-faced am* 


i w r* M ,r > ,, i ,, . , ugl' above iiiediuciiiv f»tr 
tiie uill vindiealion «»f Ins dignity lie 
niny sii in lii> place fin many vcais. Wc 
wilt pay liini due liomage. with one 
rcscrvalinn. It he is a king, u i% uai m a 
generation ol giants 


. . expression of 

those determined w wauB, This is how people saw the 
Many reviewers .ire rmcei lain of quite nuiddier deeps of Vi®#' of, for instance, Eduiird 
wtial they ate looking ;■(, and so talk reviewing. ; the poet himself had other 

i™ "rote in one of his Idlers : 


rue. Fiiiisl 
filing this to religion. 
■ - has a [mi be- 


In pursuit 


the’ phnisc 


ulid for literature, indeed 


of 


tliis voluntary death the play extols, 
even though it is 1101 necessary for 
the deliverance of ihe town. This 
action possesses the highest value for 
Kaiser because it testifies to a willing- 
ness for self-sacrifice, upon which 
every tiling depends and which 
Fust ache calls for and celebrates in 
n great speech. He praises an unsel- 
fish disposition, a will to submission 
ns a prerequisite ciT Hint " trail sfor- 
niiition " which will lead to ihe 
emergence of ilie " New Man ”, 


this 


pathos 


critics a style should b e ,lF siir,n - 
uses of one criibfm^L nclu ^ d lh ^ work * “ f / l S.! 0 P : 


».| mils a siyie should kJET* L n . r ■ • 

and language should , " a, " l ; i f « r 'V ,c 

like water ,? --aad ihufr 13111 11 ivas . 10 be Vi,l !i 1 , ;ilso for 

and far epic genres. The young 


BY WOLFDIETRICH RASCH 


Shakespeare and Milton 
.literature" which flowed from 
dT heart and true emotion, the 

On Ihc one hand'll*, ,tare is ,'\ «»««"*. 

pailiy ns an wftnclKf f “ r lhc 

■irl because it swaJ® 011 a . pli,y ’ ,hc 1,05,0 «eave 
an. ocuuse .1 attlg-^ -, oti ils lhc j mmcc |ialc 

of ei 


arable from couiciH, is in it\ urigins in- 
deed ulniost die same thing. ... A 
beaut i fill ihoiiglu. a hcmitiful emotion 
Come poetically into being only 
tliruugh a beam i ful form: vviiliom it. a 
beautiful though!, u beaiiiiful vision 
have no anislic value. 


because 

!:r„ r e 

enme I h real In IkJB iMli ■ , , 

lonan civilization. Buts 

llrt ,inn owUi ™ emotions, and emotions 
. i«l»W »s ihe essence of 

L mt ln Germany, both t he read- 

w V E bllcand school teaelicrs clung 

1' u , r ‘r’‘ n° -ii 1 ’ ™u,y! ® alifiude, even long after it 
halefully illuminate lf«fc refuted by writers and by 

the |HMiud. x critics. The writer continued 

It should be added w C3 man who felt more '' deeply ", 
strong’s work throng utroaglyond more passionately 
by great thoroughar&c , other men, and who for this 
inlornmlivc foots* d ttsson was capable of a richer, 
graphical lists will btufl We effective 

.. ’ : I i. h lU. tl:- • 


The Discovery of the 
Individual 1050-1200 

COLIN MORRIS 


va doth Ctsopip 


Tales of Greece 

Tractiqj ttio conci.pt ol tlm iiHlivkfunl back to AdRoldlw ^ir C, „».,«. „ r,A i 
civilization Hi MiiKhuv.il Uiirupu in tho twolflh u J y oir Luniplull Miii;ki;ti.'iQ 

(linciiasnr. uud qiiotiy.i Irom mitohio(jraphy, satire. ^i.fMtSlfQtedbv Wtlfi.)nt 
liacl.iairs, lllur.iraloH with examples aH™ f 

B»Cn So ° UI Homes ol Gmnk niyih^loqy n.-iuhl |jy 
C.7f n Mackonzio and supoibly iirustr.ii.-ii i 

Church and State in France r 0 ” di! ' !io,en,MI 01 


1870-1914 

JOHN McMANNERS 


r 3 cloth 


Cl. 50 pap* 

A study ol tho relations ot tho Church and 
coni I let between them. This period, when Ihe Slaw ‘“v-fi; 
education, was fraught with three-cornered (mrtflW “ 
Republican Govornniont, lho Church 


leieu 

and the Pop 0 - 


New Testament Essays 

C. K. BARRETT r. 2 .so 


This new 


Eclectical Thoolagy of St John*, the him 5e rf 

Thu P,„,„ B „ 0 Sl John u Guc-pel and »e M< fS^^^hou, nu ;„, v incoloul 


Min ih deepen senve quite jnsep- 


j be emidiasis here has been shifted 
from Ihc emotion itself to ils verbal- 
ization. For M dr ike. the perfection 
of this is the poet's prerogative. 

A contemporary of Miirike. Baude- 
laire. put it in oven clearer and more 
extreme terms: "The heart's capa- 
city of emotion does nut facilitate 
poetic expression." After 1K‘J0 Ger- 
man writers came to similar conclu- 
sions: emotion, content, represent 
“ for the writer no more than the 
materials, in themselves neutral ", out 
of which " the aesthetic whole is pul 
together". As Tonio KrUgci* says in 
Thomas Mann's famous novella: 
" Fniulion, warm, heartfelt emotion, 
is always hanal and unusable ", and 
only a dilettante believes that " the 
creative artist is permitted to feel ", 
Some years before this Hnfmauns- 
ihul. in an essay on poetics, arrived .it 
ihe lapidary Inrmiilalion : “ Die 


Wuric siml allcs" -a precise anii- 
ilicsis to .Goethe's " Gefilhl isl a lies 
Rilke dismisses emotion too. even 
though in Matte Latirids th-fanc lie 
defines poetry from less of an aes- 
thetic perspective than Mann anil 
Hofmannsthal: " For verses are not, 
as people seem to think, emotions 
(these one has soon enough)— they 
are experiences." Fur Rilke, a poem 
is the distillation and concentration of 
memories. 


In l‘Mrt. Ihe sear in which Rilkes 
novel was published, the Expression- 
ist generation was already making its 
presence fell. Reading the pro- 
grammes ami manifestos, wc can sec 
that emotion, whose significance lor 
literature had been played down or 
denied towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, was coming into its 
own again. Thus Kasimir Edsehmid 
wrote in 1917 ;"The artists of the 
new movement were coining. ... A 
measureless expanse of emotion 
opened itself to them.'' What is new 
in this. Fdsehinid feds, is ** a vast, all- 
cnihracing world- feeling. Within 
stands existence, .is a great vision 


it 


Kurt Pm thus, the editor of the fam- 
ous anthology of Expressionist verse 
M east -h heitsilihn men in#, wrote in 
1915 the " glowing ardour of emo- 
tion " in the new poetry: “ In it is 
roa woken, long despised, the sudden 
eruption of great emotion, Pathos." 
What this refers to and what is mani- 
fested in Ihe works, however, is some- 
thing other than the articulation of 
private emotions like the happiness 
of love or the sorrow of purling, the 
joys of spring nr the melancholy of 
autumn. It is rather, as Pinthus says, 
"the eruption nf the most general 
emotions, passions and virtues’’: 
the love of Immunity, b rot her li ness, 
willingness for sell-sacrifice. 

It is striking that in Georg Kaiser's 
Die Hitryer r on Calais the purpose 
of the act of sacrifice is less signifi- 
cant than the readiness for it as such, 
which is proclaimed as the cletcrmin- 
in value, as the mark of the " New 
Man Six citizens must sacrifice 
their lives to save the town from 
destruction. Seven conic forward, 
but one of them. Fust ache dc St 
Pierre, kills himself. It is precisely 


Ihcse are the most general emo- 
tions whose "eruption *’ I’iniluiN, sees 
in Expressionism, a movement which 
was, in Waller Maxell clovers words. 
M revojl of the spirit against 
rcaliiy ", ’I his revolt showed itself 
to some extent iu rational argument, 
but ubovc nil in Ihc impassioned pro- 
test of emotion against a reality which 
the Expressionists loathed and des- 
pised. They saw a world in which 
men were alienated from one another 
and human existence was impover- 
ished and stunted. Life was restricted 
by fossilized social hierarchies, 

reduced to the pursuit of material 
gears, threatened by the uncontrol- 
lable forces of technology. 

This new valuation of emotion is 
thus ideological. Emotion is played 
off against a reality determined by 
intellect, by a rational ordering of 
human existence, a “ false reality ". 
This is only a more radical version 
of ideas already widespread in tier- 
ninny at the turn of the century : 
ideas which saw the Inadequacy and 
destructiveness of reason and exalted 
in its place the “ irrational ", the 
forces of emotion, which were 
declared to lie " more profound ” 
than lli ought. I.udwig Klnges’s Per 
Geist als U'hiersaeher tier Seek is 
only one of numerous examples of 
this tendency. Yet the elevation of 
emotion had sin ideological element 
even in the eighteenth century. 
Emotion was seen us the opponent of 
all forms of convention : of ossified 
social behaviour, but also of Ihc 
artistic taste of the courts and sufons, 
of Ncoclasslelsm and Rococo, hi 
emotion there was spontaneity, ele- 
mental energy, as opposed to die 
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Aldus and Propylaen announce a joint venture based on the Aldus 6-volume Literature and 
Western Civilization. The new work, Western Literature, will follow in the tradition and style of 
Propylaen's renowned Kunst- and Welt-Geschichte. 

Further volumes will comprise a dictionary of authors, an Index of principal subjects, and an 
album of gramophone records containing readings of works of literature in their original 
languages. 

Western Literature will have a total of more than 3000 pages, about 2400 black-and-white illustra- 
tions, and some 300 facsimiles, in colour, of literary documents. 
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The Way of a Pilgrim 
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DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 

This series takes the reader on a journey through time and 
space in the company of some of the world's most Intrepid 
men. Beginning with the earliest-known explorers of the 
ancient world, the series Includes the voyages of Columbus, 
Magellan, and their contemporaries; tho colonization of the 
New World; the search for the riches of the Soutfi Seas; and 
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romans 

JEAN BASSAN 

La possession 

on fa nut! uiJ to (j{( fimt vole. 

PIERRE KYItIA 

la mort blanche 

Qimlrn vfcHIos damou dans uue 
iKMiaion Uu fuinillo d Llsbonno. 

ARNOLD MANDEL 

le perlple 

D’Allcmiigno eu Afrlquc (lit Sud, 
ct jusqu'on IbiaUI, on passant par 
I Italic, uu romun-confcsslon, 

BERNARD MATIGNON 

Les soldats tie bois 

On petit gurgon pendant laguorie. 

MARCEL SEGUIER 

Le u over 
d’Amerique 

Oil lioinmc rogurdo In vlo conimo 
ntuilm nmct : un a thro, ties lupins 
unc pclllo flllo... 

BERNARD TOUCHAIS 

Le lieutenant 
Verberie 

On jeiuio honiino jirls an Jon 
do la guerre. 

ANNE-MARIE CAZALIS 

Laddcennie 

I o roman do la Franco 
dos anodes 60. 

PIERRE TALLIAN 

Le plaisir rouge 

I.OS iumjycmix onlants ilu sKicle. j 



un 

roman- 

document 

PAUL DELLAPINA 

Cainbrioies 

Lea m dm n Ires • 
d'uii gonUemaa-cambrloleur. 

; fayard 



7n*c^ of the woodviits from Franz Masercci's " picture-novel 

published by Kurt II 'niff in 1920. 


hollow ceremony and frivolity of 
court culture. 

It was soon recognized how far the 
problem of " expression " Is a for- 
mal one. as Is clear from painting and 
architecture. Certainly. Goelhc con- 
ceives Strasbourg Cathedral as a 
building which grew “out of an 
emotion ". BuL he sees also that 
“ everything if. form ”, Needless to 
say we are not faced here with the 
harmonious proportions of lale 
Baroque but with a different formal 
principle, which docs not strive for 
” beauty ” in the accepted sense but 
for " chnraktcrislixchc Kunsl This 
is Goethe's own term for what we 
would cull expressive art: url which 
seeks the grealcsl intensity of expres- 
sion. The Gothic building, despised 
by the taste of Goethe's age ns bar- 
baric, us a “ brisiring monster ”, 
whose bt/.’tnvfy distributed stresses 
made his. contemporaries dizzy, cap- 
livatcx him as a “ colossus ”, os un 
exotic creation -like those first 
Negro masks which Derain took 
(o his friends Picasso and Gris in Iho 
Paris .studio in the lla lean 1. a voir. 

1 lie Expressionists, loo. admired the 
simple expressive power of primitive 
urt. Comparison with Goethe's im- 
pressions of Strasbourg is valid, lor 
he himself praises primitive art in 
his well-known essay on the cathe- 
dral : “ This is just how savages deco- 
rate coconut -shells, feathers, and 
their own bodies —with hi zaire 
strokes, munstrous figures, violent 
colours,” 

The “realization” 
of expression 

. Goethe himself produces expres- 
sive art of (his kind in [ W o ways 
Avoiding clichds. he has a liking for 
extreme, strident Images, robust 
turns of phrase. When he wishes to 
articulate a desire to die before being 
weakened by age. he resorts to a 
repellent, grotesque image of terror: 
Eh mich fa«t 
G raise n im Moor Ncbcldufi. 

Entzahnle Kicfern schnatfem 
Und das schloekcrmlc Cicboin. 

Elsewhere, emotion alters visible 
reality. During a ride by night 
through the forest, fear transforms 
the external world: 

Scho'n «iand im Nebclkleld die Eiche, 
Bin aufgeiDrmtcr Rlesc da. , 

When BUchner’S Wqyzcck leads Ihe 
faithless Mane td the pond und is 
about to stab her, he secs the Moon 
as 1 a bloody sword Q nc C3n di s . 
cover such examples of expression- 
ism avuw fa feme «L all periods. 
Eighteenth-century writers, too. re- 
cognized that the suggestive verbal 
expression of emotion docs not, of 
course, arise spontaneously but is 
consciously shaped. It is the emo- 
tional energies released by the con- 
frontation of Nature and the human 
world which, as Goethe wrote In 
1776. " drive themselves on and op 
to the most realized expression " 
through the artist. . This expression 1 
must be " realized ", for the artist's ; 
deliberation is involved. 11 If the soti! 
should speaJ:, then already, alas, the 
b spCflVitifl no more \.{isSehil- 


w y ,,,a pwiipam. -inis 
■ deliberation, which was- for NoValtf 


iniplicii in the creative process, is 
stressed al.su by Hegel in his aesthe- 
tics; " If, however, a work of art is 
to arise, deliberation must lake the 
place of momentary sensation.” 
Hegel recognizes that although litera- 
ture gives the effect of being an im- 
mediate expression of emotion, this 
is un illusion produced by art: 

Furthermore, in verbal tcin«, what is 
consciously created must never lose Hie 
impression of spontaneity ; it should 
continue to give a semblance of it, as n 
natural growth from the germ ur the 
subject. 

That expressive art governed by 
emotion is also conscious form was 
made clear to Goethe by the resist- 
ance of language In the expression of 
emotion, even though it is the neces- 
sary medium : “ Every form, even the 
most felt, contains some untruth." 
i lu> is echoed, over a hundred years 
later, in Georg Iraki's line; " Deni 
Unfassburen haseht dm. Irtigc Wort/ 

Vcrgeblich nach " When we read 

in one of Trail's poems; " l)er Saiun 
dcs Walds sehliessl blauc 'Here etn ", 
Hie hlue signifies not a colour value 
bill an emotional one. Hut this sym- 
bolic blue in the poem Is directly 
assigned to a manifestation or the ob- 
jective world: “ hi lie animals". 

Hence emotion changes the aspect of 
reality. This hud n I ready occurred 
in earlier periods -Goethe and 
IlUchner have provided us with 
examples — bin in Expressionism it 
becomes a basic creative principle 
and is more radically carried through 
than before, above all in early 
twentieth-century painting. 

T raid's "blue animals" also 
appear as 11 blue horses " in a famous 
picture by Franz Marc. Ernst Bloch 
has rightly observed that " Expres- 
sionisi paintings are far more charac- 
teristic of the movement than is the 
literature ", As early as the 1890s 
Van Gogh and Gauguin. Munch and 
Hodler embarked on the deliberate 
transformation of the objective 
world in painting, which was thought 
of less and less as representa- 
tional. This anti-realism continually 

i nnn* itself on cmo * it,n - Around 
1900, artists discovered the expressive 
value of unmixed colours, and pure 
line acquired a similar function. 
Gauguin demanded: "Why should 
we not succeed in producing colour 
harmonics which correspond to the 
state of our soul?" l n Munich 
the psychologist Theodor Lipps. 
whose experiments were a source of 
inspiration for the Blaue Reiter 
artists, investigated the psycho- 
logical effect of patterns of lines, the 
expressive functions of the artist's 
media. Lipps's pupil K laces 
developed h b own theory of 
expression. 

Objective reality lost its primacy 
painting posited a counter-reality a' 
vS d ,.. of expression ", wherein 
Msffle things— above all colour arid 
lifle-befcame symbuls of emotional 
states. For the Fauves the word en- 

Was . a L the wnlrc of their 

tnnkl IC ’ ftnd A he ? erman Painters 

took H over. As early as 1902 Paula 

Modersohn-Becker was writing in her 

t 5* ary ii.' , ! > ? cn Pf** nt,n 8 a picture one 
shouldn't think of Natural . , R a S 

erl S " ' motio l n thal "»*• 

SZJ’irSi Noldes . works are given- ' 

irdtifet h ° C V llY 0f coiour *0 
articulate- emotion. The: >Dresdeh 


«««■: a 

■-”1/ begins; ' 
Kh 

Vvrkranijifi InTasche^J 

ml nmss dies 
l>K baiKhfa^ 

f. 

,! 1 ? l w . u " J « the ^ 

t is hcgliiened loih^, 
which makes the walls d 
swell Obviously there o a 

™ Mp€riMctt 
rc.ility. Ihc poemj,* 

inner spiritual reality. fc 

the threatening aspect oitt 

aroused even by the so^J, 

but this inner r* 

portrayed as ouM. [ 

as a fact: “Die Mjiwji 

aus. " This process ej 

the frontiers of “w 

pathological consciomisa'p 

for mentally disturbed 

lake internal slates muc 

A residual distrusi 
of emotions 

Robert Musil was am/ 
to become aware of Ikt 
nifiejince of "bordttia: 
between normality and 
deviation, and expoumU 
early as 191 1 in antssaj*! 
Uiiiiiisiiindigc und bull 
Kunsl ", Musil is aae^sL! 
able source for a tfnnfc 
the problem of art irt 
After literary Expressmi 
which Musil was nsmSh 
early years, had foundtred b 
leii of ideological ffc 
l‘»2t)s lie dreiY up a kts 
of the movement's experko 
ami again he asked 
nature of emotions. Hedias 
begin with that Ik ' 

emotionalism of the h 
bad left behind a rcsidiul 
emotions, ln 1927, In his 
latisc address on Ri 

affirmed " that our reW 




, Mein Stiindciiluich. first 

group of painters Die llrilckc found 
the justification for distorting nature 
In emotion. To begin with, these ex- 
pressive deviations from natural 
forms were misunderstood, rejected 
ns crude and shapeless. Hut in these 
paintings even Hie most extreme dis- 
tortion is intentional, a pari of (heir 
formal canons. Defontituio esl forma. 
This devaluation of ohjecls ultimately 
leads to their total abandonment m 
the "abstract expressionism" of 
Kandinsky, who developed a pure 
expressive language out ol pictorial 
signs. Such art has many modes, and 
techniques arrived at through con- 
scious experiment are enriched hy 
studying Hie spontaneous expressive- 
ness of the art ol primitive peoples, 
of amateur painters, of children and 
the mentally ill. whose powers of ex- 
pression, free from ihc ordering in- 
tellect's control, were illustrated in a 
large monograph hy Piin/horii 
(1922). 

In literature Expressionism failed 
to develop as consistent and varied 

>»»-»»»-»>»» 
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no longer entirely un- 
■ |-or the need "to shape 
j solid and uiinmhiguoiix 
runs into difficulties 
, if cinnlion is involved . 
y, novel Der Mann ohm- 
H'f cenr r al ‘■•haructcr, 
[willfully reflects on the 
b 0/ emotion. At one point 
^ to Iih friend Siimini Ihiil 
rtiif relationship l«i ;i person 
LisJt first 

L y provisionHl impressions ami 
belong 10 reality ; bill that 
Ipttlijielv evokes impressions 
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and ideas of our own. ... In shori, our 
emotional slate accommodates ihc 
ohjtel 10 iiself in asvonlance vxiili iin 
needs : in fact ii creaics ii. 

I here is an obvious analogy here with 
ihc procedures ol expressive art. 

I'lscvvlierc in the novel we hre 
given a detailed outline of Ulrich’s 
own theory. Drawing on Gestalt 
psychology, he establishes that emo- 
tion and the behaviour it engenders 
cannot lie disiiiigmshal hut form an 
" insoluble union ". Thus behaviour 
dclcrmincd by emotion itself reacts 
hack on the emotion, pmrineing "a 


mnlually slrengihening and resonant 
relationship”, a tiinetional iiiu-r- 
(le|iendenee. t his can he extended 
and related to a problem Ulrich dm-x 
not touch on: art and emotion, l-or 
cnmiioii can not only lie iranslaitU 
into behaviour hm may also he ex- 
pressed in art: Hu.* uknliiy ol emu- 
lion and expression is now apparent. 
I 'luil this tallies with Miisil's own 
conceptions is shown in lus import - 
unl. essay, " Ansiil/c zu ncuer Astlie- 
tik" : "The possihilily of expressing 
ourselves preconditions the fhoiigliis 
ami emotions vve are going in ex- 


;ose, too, can be ecstatic 


f ARNOLD: 

(S Eipresdonisimu 

kStutlgiirl : Kohlliainmer. 


tfri Espresdtmisnnts is in- 
Ha urious ways as a rescue 
k and it is, in the light of 
Horny reprinting projects, the 
m at (he right time. I he 
utihe German Expressionists 
mmily pueis and dramatists, 
gdkuuivc prose form, witli 
fimmcdiucy. was inadei|iiatc 
ink pitch of the movement. 
|r quashed. Indeed. Annin 
ten only reveals in his first 
l ra&t discrepnncy between 
trvisl of Expression isl fie- 
ld the false conventional 
fa movemeni of dramatists 
8, with one or two fringe 
As more ns exceptions pros - 
ilf, he also traces how this 
?f«ojk\'piion arose over Ihe 

W-rtliance tin certain biased 
Juries of ihe movement, 
ff Soergel's /«i Haunt- ties 
coupled with a 
U^fy of Expressionist 
|sh)' all bill a few of ihc 
(Ihe time, lias led lo an 
gwrancc of whai had been 
Plough whal role either Hie 
Ml a spiritual kinship with 


certain aspects of Expressionism, em- 
bodied .specifically in the plays and 
poetry, or even the economies of re- 
printing fiction played during the re- 
discovery of (he movement after 1945 
is not considered). 

Thai Arnold succeeds admirably in 
presenting a convincing case lor a 
major re-estimation of fiction’s place 
within the Expressionist canon can- 
not he questioned. And that he hacks 
up his critical readjustments with a 
salutary plea that many of the elusive 
works under discussion he reprinted 
adds a sense of conservationist 
urgency lo Ills researches. Yet 
whether the reader will he willing to 
endorse his contention (hat llieinuch- 
maligncd epic genre was really Ihc 
tfuhr of creative activity at the time 

ami not just a happier Cinderella 
lhan hail hitherto been supposed - is 
less certain. 

At the moment, the case for sug- 
gesting this rests to a considerable 
extent on quantitative evidence (well 
adduced in the lirsi chapter's survey 
and in the most iisclul inventory of 
prose by Expressionist writers which 
concludes the volume) amt also 011 
contextual grounds: for example, the 
argument that there was among the 
Expression isl s, mindful of their 
French and Russian heritage, an urge 
lo write works which would elevate 
German novel- writing into ihe lug 
league »l European Jiclion. Such 
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jucss." I his iusighi can also help ns 
in the inierprclmion ol works of cx- 
prexsivc art, and can perhaps even 
l»Uy a role in their treat ion, if we 
arc aware " Ihiil ihc expression of 
existence determines the form h will 
lake ". 

II iilfdirfrirh Hast ii iriiv until his 
it'iirrntt'tti Professor nf German at 
the Ihiivetsity of Minister. His 
books im hide /ur ilculschcn l.ilera- 
Hir sei-l der .lahl'hililderLwende and 
•t study of .lean Pauls narrative teeh- 

flll/KC. 


factors, tokens of aspiniliun rather 
than necessarily measures of achieve- 
ment, cannot, even when combined 
with liberal extracts from these rare 
works, make more than a case in he 
taken on trust for Ihe lime being; 
for the true value of Arnold’s inter- 
pretations and revaluations can only 
emerge when many of the novels in 
question are more readily available. 
For the meantime, the reader can 
Teel fortunate lo have a study so rich 
in detail, where even an interim report 
of the author’s (hidings over the past 
six years has more lo oiler lhan the 
research of a previous half-century. 

If a note of caution scents un- 
charitable. it is sounded because 
Arnold’s approach iLsdf exhibits 
its own touches of Expressionist 
bravado (and yet is made all (la- 
more readable because of them). 
For this .study is not wilhotil its 
modicum ol rhetorical antithesis, of 
polemics and scIl-indulgcncc. 

Al the end of (lie lirsi chapter, 
after out lining the problems of de- 
lining what " 1’xpicssionisi " prose 
may be and having luruished 
examples, taken the literary tempera- 
ture of the period and considered 
some major influences, Arnold gives 
his reasons for not ihcn proceeding 
to a ivpolngy of l-Apre-sionisi liciion 

reasons concerning the unavailab- 
ility of lexis and the dangers entailed 
in generalizing about loo small a 
corpus of works. But given l flat a 
representative typology is an imprac- 
ticable iiiideriakiug. the procedure 
Arnold subsequently adopts is a sur- 
prisingly limited alternative: instead 
of a general conspectus, we are 
tillered it highly personal view of Iho 
period. 

The three ciwimg chapters con- 
stitute two major rehabilitations and. 
in a single chapter, two acts of icoiio- 
elasin. Within Hie space al his dis- 
posal, Arnold chooses to bypass 
leading Expressionist novelists like 
Alfred Dublin. Carl Einstein and Carl 
Stcmheim, whose work has received 
considerable attention in recent years, 
and to resuscitate interest in two rela- 
tive unknowns: Fran/ Jung, whose 
I'roUchmiuin was one of the most 
influential early Expressionist novels, 
and Curt Corrinth, the author of a 
series of flamboyantly erotic novels. 
The decision to offset these two voy- 
ages uf discovery (to hurrovv from the 
author's Expressionist if exploration 
imagery) hy an exercise in demolition 
is partly explained by an exclamation 
at one point in ihe study: " What a 


pity that Fran/. lung lacked 
EU.sclimid's connexions." 

Kasim ir l-il schmid's Die seehs 
Mnndungen, often thought of as one 
of (he first and mosi avant-garde 
pieces of Expressionist fiction, is here 
rightly cut down to size and its 
undue fame explored as the product 
id .some adroit PI? work on Fdsch- 
mid's part. Hence Arnold juxtaposes 
his picture of an underesi im: tied 
Fran/ Jung with the machinations of 
Edschmid's self-promotion, showing' 
how readily the publisher's clichds 
can become the myths of literary his- 
tories. Hut (o add to the autopsy on 
received ideas concerning Edschmid 
a section on Otto Flake's Die Stadi 
ties llirnx and to entitle the chapter 
" Cuckoo's Eggs " is to disturb a fine 
balance and to engage in polemics 
for their own sake. For Flake’s work 
is not worth the candle, nor did it 
ever give rise to Ihe kind of miscon- 
ception which eventually surrounded 
Die seeks Miinthnif’en and which has 
a hearing on Arnold's picture of a 
movemeni gradually distorted by 
apocryphal stories and falsified repu- 
tations. 

In genera) (he major sir eng 111 and a 
potential shortcoming of this study is 
its pronounced preference lor the 
tabula rasa effect : for major 

reassessments rather than minor 
readjustments, lor the. uncharted 
rat he 1 than the partially known. 
This leads to many discoveries, 
but ones which risk creating 
new distortions, unless quickly 
integrated into a fuller picture. 
For instance. Hie erotic strain 

"die expressionist ische Sex welle ", 
as Arnold calls it is seen against the 
unfamiliar background of Afl/y- 
hashev’s Sum in and. I Ians von 
1 -Jesuit's " Die Revolution der 
Erolik ”, hut with no ennsidcralion 
of, say. Schnil/ler's erotica or the 
writings of 1I10 Jung wiener. Through- 
out. more is said about foreign influ- 
ences than German precursors or 
contemporaries. 

Pram dex Exprexstatmimts remains 
a veritable voyage into the unknown 

described with un appropriate 
mood of excitement ; much new terri- 
tory is explored and written up in 
vivid detail for those al home. But 
one cannot help being reminded, 
when confronted with Arnold's ulti- 
mate claims for the supremacy oF 
Expressionist prose, of- how new 
lands invariably loomed unduly large 
on ihe explorers’ sketch-maps. One 
can only hope that this navigator will 
eventually compose the much-needed 
new alias. 
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HEIN/. NICOIAl (Editor) 

Sturm mill Drang 

Volume 1 : XX.Ipp. 

Volume 2: pp R90- 1,075. 

Munich: Winkler. DM1.8 the set. 

This is probably, as the publishers 
claim, the most comprehensive 
anthology yet produced or the Sturm 
und Drang movement. It contains 
the standard dramatic works and 1I10 
major theoretical pronouncements, 
such as Haniunn, l.avalcrund Herder 
on language and genius : Herder, 
Goethe and l.enz on Shakespeare; 
Herder and Burger on folk-song. It 
also includes representative selec- 
tions uf poetry- - Goethe I including 
Der ewii-e Jude), l.enz.. Muller, Ihir- 
gcr. Sell n barl- : - and some prose 
fiction: Jacobi's Allwill and I.enA 
IV aid binder and /erbin are particu- 
larly welcome. The anthology con- 
cludes with a, .selection, from Seh|F 


barfs ieiitsihe Chrnnik. which 
Mein/. Nicolai characterizes as the 
major political organ of Ihc move- 
ment though the arrangement of the 
lexis classifies Sclmbart as a " peri- 
pheral figure", while including 
Jacobi among the central group, on 
the strength of his personal associa- 
tion w ith Goelhc. 

Nicolai stresses ihc social and 
political commitment of the " StUr- 
mcr and Drdnger ”, the essentially 
bourgeois character of the move- 
ment : " All the writers of the ‘ Sturm 
und Drang * ". he writes, " come from 
the middle classes.’ Fritz St ol berg 
might have deserved inclusion, at 
least as .u “ peripheral figure ", and 
his relation to the movemeni might 
have been explained. .One misses 
Hcinse too : a writer many of whose 
most characteristic utterances are 
less accessible thin much' of the 
material .included’ here. But this if 
still an attractive and useful compth- 
tfon..; ... 
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1 'Tiinilia Cacsaris 

.Hfipp. t amhiidgc Unitcrsiij l*u*s%. 
Ik 

This hunk Wtuilil have uiwn ureal 
salrsfaelmn in I'riilcssur \. II. \|. 
.f olios, hy ulimn it was inspired .mil 
to win »sc ii ic i imry it is dedicated : 
Julies liinisell. who published an 
article on "The Runup (iul her 
vice (<.lerir.il and Sith-l I erica I 
Grade*.)". enjmcil /milling mure 
Ihiin digging up i lie siunes uf Roman 
administration in order tu discover 
wiia I kind nf worm-, liu-d under 
I lie i n. 

I Kiln our lilejarj .suniccs ue lie.u 
chiefly of the dcJiiuincncic' uf ilu- 
eni|ierur's freed inert and slaves, col- 
ourful episodes in the lives uf col- 
uurlirl eiiaisieleis : Ijvia's slave- girl 
Acme forging Jciici s fuun llmul's 
sisler Salome to her mistress and 
paying for ii with her file.-. Narcis- 
siis s defeat l\\ Pallas in (he mai- 
r in ge- bureau which they set up f,ii 
( la ud ius when Messalina was dead. 
Pnilit.s handing ovci the seals ul 
ofliec with splendid panache: and. 
on the oilier hand, there is Hie 
iliiliftil Melius breaking iniu the 
Green Room to warn Nero ihal. 
(hough ho mighi have non an 
Oscar, he was in peril of losing an 


empire. Ilu l lliese sue nol the aeliti- 
ties with which I'rolcvnn Weaver's 
hook is eoneemed ; ii is " staiisiical 
laihei Ilian piosopugrapiiieaf 

Ii is a hook which will he cun- 
snlled hy selmlais hui ulherw ise will 
he rather admired than read I mm 
cuu'i to covei ; ii is a sliiuly 
iimniMncni of p.iliem schulaislnp in 
a very dlfliciilt field indeed. 1*1 •ill’s 
sur Weave i has sol mil to Inul the 
categories and grades of employ 
meal tor slaves and Irecdineii. hutli 
skilled and unskilled, in what we 
should call die Household and isuh- 
eleneal. iimiur and interiiK'diak' cleri- 
cal. sciiioi clerical and seniui admini 
strain ci in I fie empeiui > peiMin.il 
imp«'ital adniiiiistr.il mu ori'ani/a- 

lion pioiiiotiiMt. uiairiage all with 
the geuci.d iihjed of comparing 
slaves .mil ficedmcll in imperial with 
those in private seivk*e._ 

•Si h ue of die evidence is hiciaiy: 
liontiniis. die llicudiisian (ode, 
Jlisliniaii. Hut die hulk ol it. die 
ulcnlitieuuori of which was a 
iiiauimnlh task, consists ol inserip- 
lions. 4.tHi(> of tliciti. three-L|iiar- 
iois I rum Rome. Iive-si\ihs Irom 
Rome ami Italy, piihfjshed (bill nol 
alwavs indexed) in die ( oipus of 
I aim Inscriptions and numerous 
oihei collections of inscriptions and 
papyri and in periodicals. Ihe in- 
scriptions ihenisclvcs are line veil- 


Post-Mycenaean 


V. It, iPA. DFSBOimUCM I 
The Greek Dark Ages 
Jfttfpp. Hen n. 15 . 

Alter if m*i \ -live veal*. c»f p.ident and 
fr ii ill ul research, \ . R. d'A. IJcs- 
buruugh is justly regarded today us 
the doyen of the (ireek Dark Ages. 
His two previous hooks, 7 fir I.uvt 
A fvi t '/iiicdii.v mill tiu-ii Sun r v.x ur.v 
(I ^64 1 and /Vi floyinnwirh l\iitt tv 
1 ** 752 1 dealt in detail with tin* first 
and second halves ol ibis obscure 
period, using such arehacologic.il 
evidence as was available at the time 
of writing. I'(ic present volume, pro- 
duced in a more cimvcnicnL formal, 
summarizes i lie mailer of the earlier 
works, anil brings ilumi up to date. 
Many new discoveries are consid- 
ered. sonic of which have caused the 
aiilhur to revise his own previous 
v ievvs. 

With the fall of the Mxcciiaean 
Palaces ami iheir unknown destroy - 
ers Mr Deshorough is only mat gin- 
ally concerned ; but he has done 
much to clarify the immediate 
sequel. In his early chapters the 
limelight is occupied by the useis of 
the dismal .Siifomyecuawui pou and 
the dress nrnanieiits dung pins and 
arched fihuhiei that go with liiciii. 
These people arc .seen by tlu- author 
as northern newcomers, who seeped 
into u central area uf the tinck 
Finland extending funi* Athens 
They bmughi with 
i hem a _ ill ah m.ij oT JiJc, utterly 
allofi lo the My cen. tea qs wlimn ihcy 
had displaced ; yet. in ppjie of their 
drabness, the future lay with them. 
At first Jiiby were iicdfee.l in on all 
..sides by .Mycenaean surviuir- ; hnl 
a Uuning-pojot . cahie ‘In the mid- 
envemh century w. by which time 
‘riCHe peripheral Mycenacans had 
cnMgralcd or Jaded away, 
white the newcomers expanded 
across the Aegean and esiablished 
communication with Cyprus. Fiom 
that J'iiind - jrill relatikelv nrosw.. 
ous. thanks to ihe skills uf Mycen- 
aean and NJino.'i n refugee . tj 1Ci r 
learnt how to .viiifllt and work iron 
for themselves, and ?!;u how tu 
IhroiV and decorate' pots with 
greater ileg.tnce. oodi in a wider 
variety of. xhnpej. ! . ; 

Inspired **> Ihcsc ebstwKrd cun-, 
tidli (however transitory they nuy 
have Iweij there emerged the P*otc- 
pometric style, in vcn led and per-, 
’ by Athenian potters, . xml 

s venuisliy- - ill (b« cdurse of tin 
: If^* 1 . Wilfurjr-i-diffus^i throughoiit 
.world. Th«- spread 1 of 
1 •: ;»tyrey.'‘tltiUlLS- Mr -DesVowilgl.,i 


indicates a period of peaceful coni- 
meree, in which the Athenians must 
at first have taken the lead Hut tlk-y 
soon fuiiinl strong cunipeliiion in a 
uiariiinii’ block to t In- north-east, 

■'Mi'ixliiii' fioin Iul, ns in Miessali 
llie iiorllieiu ( \cl. ulcs, where .ui 
independent school of. Piiiiogeumu- 
trie was being foniud. Rigid in the 
centre of that area, (lie recently 
cxi.iv a led tciiicmcid and icmeicrics 
ol I i'fkandi in I .uhiX'.i are now 
pu'vntp in hr powerful source of 
illiimmaliiiji im die laid |) Mr k 
Ages: and Mr DeNhoMiiighs full 
-iiiiilvsi*- ol the n-ipniMo I mm the 
cenieli'iies in advami of ihe full 
publication ot the polk-iy fm m ] 

Lsmtli on which In- is’ working 
eunsliiiiies one of ihe mosi inuior- 
lani novelties of i his hook. 

T owards (he end. Mi Deshonuieh 
Htlds a few pages mi llie oral 
tnuliiion « s piescrveil in later Cireek 
J Herat lire. In these sources, however 
he has not imit.li umliilencc. and M 
no point has lu- alloweil- liteiaiy 
evidence teg. concerning the Dorian 
Invasion and the Ionian Migra- 
tion! lo coluui his own account 
which j* entirely based on his in- 
terpretation ul the archaeological 
finds. Ihese art- .set out with great 
L-laniy and plenty ol liliiMiatiuns in 
the body of tin.- hook, first by 
periods, districts and sites, and 
finally by types of object, cncii 
section _ being conscientiously 
stinmiari/xU- Although this expuh- 
vive treatment entails nine I. repeli- 
i ,,, ti the usefulness ,,r (he hi.uk as ,i 
layuuns v.oik id icfeieuce is 
. yrcalljr enhanced ,\l times, 

however, the ulgument is so detailed 
mat evjm the most a k-rt spcciaKst 
W have welcomed mure foul- 
noie' for example, some importHiit 
otiju'ls uic men Ironed wuimm if| us . 
iration. and without, any clear Mate- 
.mem where jllustrations may be 
found elsewhere, in spue of the 
condensed hibliot.^hy-cuni-sMe- 
uulcx fit the end. . 

Yet this js only a small blemish in 
an admirably comprehensive work 

' s Separated 

' vh erc on nny vexed issue 
the existence of alternative views is 

^ >wii" 

l Th CVld r 1 continually. 
Shessed. These limitations, alas, are 
in part (|ue. to Unwarranted delays in 

boHlISV”? vitally im- 

porlam D.ok Age firlijU excavated in 
muny partA of Greece^ l.« us j 10 £ 
that Mr Desborough's . new .book: 
may penuiide the «cav h t6n of the 
importance, of their finds, and of the 
i mpati ence . with . which the achofctrit’ • 
^orld aWfliU fhoir-pubfl^jioQ. - ^ J 


ing : sepuKhial or oilici iciouL. 
usually vxuli link- inorc than a man's 
name and status with, perhaps, ihe 
names ul his vide and childieii. V, a 
class, sill'll lecoids nl tlllpen.d slaves 
and fiecdiueii. eivine i lie nanie% ol 
then ottiiei, l lu- i-inpeiui ui sum, 
lIK'lllhei ol the uiipeiial I .units han- 
dle advantage uvci miiiiI.ii lemuls 
of olliei slave*, and lieedineu l ha l 
they .lie .ip|iioxmi,iK'l\ d.il.dde. 

Ill Ihe case ol lildivi.lu.il seii.ilui 
and kmgliis siuid.u him i i(»li.n,* ,u, 
apt It* iccuiil ill, -i 1 e.iiei-is si, a p |.\ 
step, and so We ll.tvc knowledge 
which is vital fui the imdeisi.oiduig 
of pnblii adiiimisii.il i, in m„ 1 1 , , 
Roiii.iii en i| ii 1 1- . si. ue-. and he»M- 
Hik'd howexci, i ecu dcil oi. it diet 
w t'l e dead, hail leeoiiled loi I hem 
no moie Ilian llie posi which iliev 

llcld Will'll till' St, Ills' \l ,|S |'IH ;|( 
tin* lulls' ol death S»» we ,in* ilcmed 
ill this liclii llie kimii ledge uhis'li Hi 
most hailiv need, ihe MihiTeiis.il' 
like messengers un/wlinnh, ,i 
IICCCss.ll y cog in tlu' .III il II Ills! la In r 
machine', had no s'.nvcis ihev 
vvcic not, like ilii'ii hs'llcis. inauir 
milled at ihe age o| 1 1 1 1 1 1 \ 1 beie is 

only one colourlid evcepliou. a sel- 
iarnuu ipn//ic -I/Ifiis » imimi i\he 
iiiaiiiiniiili'il .mil i esc in ,i sup, -|\ |. 

wry posiiioii uiilmicf a iiw\). 

That i> lu s„y t, ■ .uiu, \c.u- ,i* 
nttcililrml ui Ilu di'p.ii lineiil uf llu 
lni|Viui| mm sujipK . |„- ,„x, i,. iji, 

bottom mug ul die elnn.il l.i.l.k-i, a 
grade ■isiiallx . npi. ,1 ,i (|„ l.ecm- 
ning ot Hu n ..n.-, »■ . h, i h, ■>, 

liulim.ifi eiiuiigl, I,, („ p,,.i, 

Civil sen. .ills all Hi, ,i I,-., i,,,,,, |J„. (I 
iiiaii.il m ,|„ 

Al n iijglu'l level die ou|i c.oeci - 
sluiy will, ll VIC sail 1 1 'll) ill step |i\ 
sk-p is of a man whose u:,m,- ue ilu 
not know, the fadiei of i l.iudm . 
I'll i isc its. a ini us' on s* i n i j k in ui • 
ledge not to insei unions lull to u 
poem In Statius. 

I’mlessin We.iVi'i Is uukTi uiifi 


5 J? 1 ,B lhc «*n*, 

sla ' cs ' P'rteubrly-V 
senatorial decTsv ^' 

»f Palius. Cl 

, lU l revised, bv 
"•'".an niiirryWa C 
niasiei s agrs-tmem 
Ik ‘ 

u * ,llc /»' jwMht 
?} ,lte ’ HKtrriiigc were 4.. 
ii die master refund l 

permissjuu v\;,s nut y*i 
he 1 sell enslaved. No* r - 
in ‘ Ill ' l!l Mint, from fc 

I la minis to the end dr- 
•viniiry, nearly 1*043 
wives ut (he FaniffiaCrfi 

I I ee In nn while nuhi&ib, 
die pmporliun nji v 
indeed. The suggNUil 
pul I or ward dial ihtic 
/mu I'ltiudiiuiHin 
"driest ot the Familia f 

1 1 uiic and more of th, 4 
impci ial slaves were hxt 
not 1 ernttc, where wr 
icciuils fui the sdnujui 
to come from ? " Ao«# 

( . ( hiinliiiniwi reduced i 
wives ol imi Otarji' 
si a lus nf Caemif irnx 
dice iclamtil their tnf., 
and iiscil 11 si slaliis indiii 
all children uf such 1.. 
status oi Coi-xarii vena.’ 
uhl lively, snie aski ; sfai 
.’iiu.is'iion to free Mar 
m.iriiages? 

( hi many of the top? 

tins hunk neats, the silt; 
sin. ill dial it vcemi 1 

uhed is' 1 on su little 8 

tsalh valid cnnclusioih c; 
t.ims'd. ProftSsur Wowk 
. ilingcdiei disagree, ftti 
ask w tielher it is not«**xi 
eon I idcn 1 ci inclusions fi 
issiic» as sonic ancifttl 
do vi iihoiit si'ittliniaj 
d en cc, such as It h, inn 
all. 
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de .Mio CM 
h Colin Smiih 

Hus IW Clarendon Press: 
j Unive rsity Press. U. 75 . 

Hoiwdi-Af/o C 7 i/. deservedly 
rfihc bs’Sl-kitown of medieval 
Jin epics, has for .sixty years 
Bjnidn McmSndez Ptdal s poem : 
unjn of authorship, dale mid 
mnd have been handed on in 
ds manuals as unchallcngcahle 
ad ihe text has to a large ex- 
(tn his creation. His three- 
K edition ( 1908 - 1 M. monunwn- 
i ,1 k and in scholarly prestige. 
Sibnih p-ileographic and criti- 
its, supported by a wcuilli of 
iul and linguistic information, 
ikographic text is accurate and 
orthodox, but in the critical 
I jg language is archaized to fit 
illors views on date of com- 
n, and real or imagined gaps 
Jed. usitilly with material from 
kK 

e itiuii is a tour de force, a 
libit might have been, but that. 
Hi we know, never was. It is 
feraof Mendndez Pidal’.s which 
ken kept constantly in print in 
dindiird series of ’’C hisicos 
fiinos", which has appeared in 
trout other editions (sometimes 
i its creator's name, .sometimes 
»i by g hack editor as his own), 
riith has served ns the basis for 
If read translations into modern 
ih, English and other languages. 
J* poem that has been read by 
iiionsof siudonls, often in edi- 
R hkh abandoned Mendndc/. 
iscmpulous practice of italic- 
Lwnen da lions and additions, 
e night have expected scholars 
ue themselves on the paico- 
* tdilion. Some have ; but 
and . articles, occasion - 
i high quality, have taken 
, Pidal's critical cilition as 
hting-puint. Students of com- 
w meralure and their teachers 
•iiffntly compared the Ciutn- 
f Ro l 0lltl > Beowulf and the 
!WW not with Ihe Mio CM 
“^ed in its unique nuinu- 
Ibiit wih Mcndnde/. Pidal’s re- 
®l»n. The learned worlil Inis 
hypnoii/ed hv one 
dedication and force 
“J^lyllicrc have, of course, 
^«cep 1ion, 1 chiefly among 
!.J 0,a «: but the picture 
: M ' e > ihotrgh improbable, is 

8 silualion could nol last for 
S. years the accepted 
imfa 0 ? ^ c , Poema have been 

iitfRrihi i 65 anJ at con f e r- 
. Britain has been the main 

; fiSkh? re ' The ncw< l| »at 
f ntBh N»nisls were prepar- 


ing editions gave .1 ile.tr iiniicalmn 
of the kind ol text that would 
emerge. One edition was suppressed 
by the Spanish publisher who had 
commissioned it. Colin Smith's book, 
however, more than lulfils the hopes 
of its readers. 

Dr Smith lias, rigidly, given ns a 
conservative text, lie is not a slave 
lo the man user ipl readings, but 
where they can he defended he 
preserves them, and lie is especially 
unwilling to sacrifice them to theo- 
ries of versification. His edition 
therefore reveals more frequent 
changes of assonance than Mcncil- 
ilc/. Pidal could .uvcpl. and also 
allows fm some merely approximate 
assonances. We know very little 
about Old Spanish rules of versifica- 
tion, yet editors persist in altering 
perfectly satisfactory texts lo make 
them follow some hypothetical norm 
(Joan ( orominas's edition of the 
Uhio do Huen Anior is a recent 
and notorious example). Dr Smith, 
more wisely, is content In form his 
views on versification after lie has 
established his text. The arguments 
for and against the readings of differ- 
ent editors (Andres Helios work is 
at last given the recognition il de- 
serves; are given concisely in foil- 
notes. Dr Smith accepts many ol 
Mcncndiv Pidal's eniciulairons, 
some of which were in he riled from 
nineteenth-century scholars, nut he 
rejects many others; llie criteria in 
which emendations are based arc set 
out lucidly and convincingly in the 
introduction. 

Kc preserves the linguistic flexibil- 
ity (or even licence) uf the manus- 
cript, where Mcnentkv Pidal's ver- 
sion made the language uniformly 
archaic, and lie accepts that poets 
even medieval epic poets arc less 

tidy -minded than chroniclers 01 

some editors. Flic chronicles which 
prosify the Poema often add an 

exp lana lory sentence fo lines left 
unexplained in the extant maims- 

dipt; a few of lliese are no doubt 
taken Trout lost manuscripts of the 
1 ‘oenui, but the majority remain a 
heavy -handl’d intrusion on a poem 
which, far more Ilian most medieval 
epics, proceeds hy implication rather 
than direct explanation. 

Dr .Smith tells us that he has 
worked from Ihe photographic facsi- 
mile of the manuscript published in 
l%I, and from Mcmhulc/ Pidal's 
paleographic edition. The facsimile 
is undoubtedly trust worthy, unlike 
many alleged facsimiles uf printed 
books which were published earlier 
this century ; and. for various rea- 
sons, il is not easy for scholais lo 
consult the original manuscript in 
the Ribliotcca National in Madrid. 
Nevertheless, one occasionally re- 
grets that Dr Smilli did nol refer to 
die manuscript : for instance, line 


!M2 appeals in die facsimile to end 
with le tor possibly h>) f t i:rn, hm 
Me maid tv Pjdal transcribes, without 
comment, .u 1 fazen, and Dr Smith 
follows him. T hey may well he right 
l the facsimile shows a faint mark 
which may indicate Ihal If has been 
changed to *•) ; hut one would feel 
happier if one knew that Dr Smith 
hail seen for himself. Despite these 
occasional misgivings, the careful 
editing .uul constant good sense 
inspire confidence. I his is an edition 
ihal we can safely ikc for general 
leaduig, literary scholarship or lin- 
guist ii- analysis. 

It is 'carecly necessary to -,ny of 
a Clarendon book that the' type is 
clear and pieusing. The layout of the 
text is excellent also: changes of 
assonance are indicated clearly, 
without distracting the reader, and 
the critical apparatus is given at the 
font of each page. The regulariza- 
tion of i and j. of 11 and r, and the 
modernizing of the punctuation, 
help die reader without lessening the 
philological value of the edition. It 
would have been of still greater 
value if accents had been supplied, 
and although Dr Smith gives more 
cogen 1 reasons for their omis- 
sion than most like-minded 
editors. it remains true that 
accents, like commas and quo- 
tation-marks. arc typographical de- 
vices whose absence from medieval 
manuscripts is no reason for Iheir 


neglect in 11111110111 iriiical editions. 
The eight y-li vc- page ini rod net ion 
is an admirable- guide lo the pucm ; 
it is scholarly, readable, and will 
undoubtedly be often quoted. 

Nobody will agree at every point 
with Dr Smith’s views: il is, for 
example, hard to accept that no 
aiili-C'atalaii jokes had been told in 
Castile before the Pneunt, that the 
text opened with a section composed 
hy Hie author in prose, or that 
extant manuscripts i.f Spanish epics 
show no signs oi deriving from 
dielution by minstrel to scribe. In 
genera], however, Hrilish hispanists 
will concm in Dr Smith’s views, just 
ns most Spanish readers will ho 
hostile or incredulous. Dr Smith 
n reties, with careful marshalling of 
evidence, that Ihe poem was pro- 
bably composed in 1207 by 
someone with legal training, who 
wax writing for a Burgos audi- 
ence though he may have 
been horn on Castile’s south- 
eastern frontier, ft is the work of n 
single poet, who draws on a pre- 
vious tradition of oral epic but also 
on the Hispann-Lalin chronicles and 
on the Vulgate Bible; its connexions 
with the historical f id and his 
contemporaries are more tenuous 
than Mcneiulc/. Pidal believed, and 
are in any case irrelevant lo its 
artistic quality. Dr Smith discusses 
ihe poet’s technique at length; 1 his 
too is a welcome innovation. 


The inlioducliuii is supplement rd 
by twenty-five pages of notes which 
provide a commentary ill 11 mi Hat- 
ing, sensible and w ell -documented-- 
on difficult lines of the poem and 
on various literary aspects. Appen- 
dixes discuss the characters (here 
there is less to be added to Me.nen- 
ilez. Piil.-d's masterly research) ami 
the relation of the poem to the 
chronicles. The glossary is of 1 lie 
high standard that Dr Smith’s ad- 
mirable Collins Spanish Dirilonnry 
leads one lo expect, anil the biblio- 
graphy is judiciously selected, help- 
fully arranged, and up 10 dale. 

Selmlais will continue to use 
Mcndnde// Pidal’s three-volume edi- 
tion, but will also turn constantly to 
Dr Smith, Engl ish-spea king under- 
graduates and general readers who 
want to know one of medieval 
Europe’s literary masterpieces in the 
original nrc now incomparably 
better served than before, and l his 
edition merits wide circulation even 
outside Britain ami the United 
States. It is a great pity that its use 
will be restricted by publication in 
hardback only, at a price most 
students will be unwilling to pay- A 
final evaluation of Dr Smith's edition 
must await n detailed comparison 
with Tiin Michael’s, to be published 
by Manchester University Press 
next year: but it is already clear 
that (his is a major contribution lo 
epic studies. . 


Pastoral for prudes 


SEBASTIAN !>K CORDOBA: 
Gurcilaso 11 lu ilivino 
Edited hy (jlcn K. ( iule. 

246 pp. Madrid; Caslalia. 

When the widow’ of the Cululan poet 
Junu Hosctln published his works in 
1543 , along with llnisc of his yuungei 
.uul more talented friend CiareiliiMi 
de la Vega, she nol only IcL loose n 
flood of lliilimiiilc verse which 
changed the whole course of Spanish 
poetry, hut also started 11 craze for 
pastoral poetry which lasted (with 
scarcely any interrupt ion. although 
with many variations of (one and 
form) until ihe eighteen Ih century, 
(inrciluso's poems, along with the 
l/nurs /»/ Onr l.tuly, were the only 
reading matter which I'ervanlcs's 
Glass Graduate look with him on his 
journey to Italy. 

Rut long heforc 1613 , the year of 
publication of the Exemplary Stories 
of which ■' El l.iccnciudo Vldricra " 
was one, the moralists had turned 
their disapproving gaze upon what we 
should now consider to be harmless 
exercises. Since their popularity was 


too great for them lo be banned, 
attempts were made to bowdlerize 
them, or rather to turn the poison of 
sensuous passion to medicinal halm. 
The most fa muus of all l hese 
attempts found expression in Scbas- 
tiiin de Crirduba’s I. as obras de 
IIomwi v (itlifiltnn tnislodthlus «'ll 
nuitfiins fluistianus, better known 
as ii air Huso a lo ilivino, ;nnl first 
published in Granada in 1575 . Cor- 
doba's motives may have been to n 
great extent personal, consisting in a 
desire to make* amends for lime 
wasted in writing trivia, but he 
clearly saw his work as fulfilling a 
useful didactic function. 

His efforts have not been widely 
praised hy the critics; and it is 
generally fair to Mty Ihal their 
curiosity value is probably grcaler 
than their merit. They represent 
what became >1 very common liter- 
ary activity, Hit: product nf a new 
seriousness which overtook Spain in 
the second ha If of the sixteenth 
century, often associated with the 
Council of Trent and what is des- 
cribed as the Counter-Reformation. 
The claim has been made that 


C'Ardobu's poems provided a sirong 
influence in the mystical poetry of 
St John of the Cross, who probably 
knew the poems in Iheir .original 
form earlier in his life; and this 
influence may account lor some 
anomalies in the saint’s work, such 
as the reference lo the *' nymphs " nf 
Judea in the Spiritual Cam hie. 

This new edition places the • <>tt- 
trajnrta of Ciarclliisu, as they have 
been called, readily nl the disposal 
of the reader who, if lie wanted lo 
follow up the frequent critical icfcr- 
ences lu them, lias previously hail to 
go to one of the rare copies of the 
original edition or of ;i virtual 
reprint of it made in /.aiuguza two 
yenrs after its appearance, in 1577 . 
Glen Gale has modernized the text 
and provided a useful introduction 
and bibliography ; but Hie non- 
spcciiiiist reader could have done 
with some explanatory notes as well 
ns (lie textual onus hy way of 
commentary on the adaptations 
made from the original poems and 
on (heir significance. 
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S?jSP Vletor l«: Her Life 
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The Bird of Night 

Susan Hill 

A masterly now novel from the author of The Albatross and 
Other Stories, which gained Miss Hill a comparison with 
Tolstoy, I'm the King of the Castle, which won the Somerset 
Maugham Award in 1971, end the widely Bccleimad 
Strange Mealing, 

Price! £1,86 

The Collections 

L.P. Hartley 

Mr. Hartley’s latost novel heian Intrlgulngly unexpected 
denouement and is a worthy successor to The Go-Between, 
Mrs Carteret Receives and The Harness Room. 

Price: £1,75 

SOME OUTSTANDING TITLES 
PUBLISHED EARUERTHtS YEAR 

Beoverbrook 

A.J.P. Taylor 

A definitive account of Beaverbrook’s all-embracing career 
. as politician, newspaper iriagnate, historian and high-pres&uro 
organiser, by one of our greatest living historians, 

"A J P. Taylor's Beaverbrpok Is the most euthorl tetfva 
account of this particoloured issca I -statesman. It will 
probably never by bettered .’’-Harold Wilson, Sunday Express, 
•» , Alan Taylor's book is a massive achievement. It le alio 
wonderfully entertaining,"— Tom Driberg, New Statesman. 

Price: £5.60 


Saint-Simon Memoirs V0I.111 

Translated and edited by Lucy Norton £a.oo 

This final volume of Saint-Simon’s selected historical memoirs 
covers the dramatic years 1 71 6-1 723, the Regency Tram 
Louts XlV's death to the majority of Louis XV, when the 
Regent's sudden death caused Saint-Simon's retirement. 

"A stupendous achievement. In a lust world, Mlia Norton 
would be created a duchess,"— Aubaron Waugh, Harpers Queen. 

A Happy Death 

Albert Camus price: ei.7b 

This is the posthumous publication of Camus' early work, 
written between 1936 and 1B38. A powerful, haunting 
narrative which traces the career of the murderer Mersault, 
showing how he finally conquers happiness and ratal fib it 
even In death. 

1 . It shows one of the most gifted writers of modern times 


of the host beautiful writing he has ever achieved. ... A 
fascinating document for. all those who are' interested In the 
craft of flction/'-John Broderick, W6em/ie, 

A Long Silence 

Nicolas Free! ing price: £2.00 

. The count Ion admirers of Coitimksalra Van der Valk are in 
for a shock, for In this novel the celebrated detective meets 
his death — which Is admirably Investigated by Arietta, his 
redoubtable widow, 

"The story that links the life-threads of Van der Valk, Arlene 
and the author himself \i so moving that 1 found tears in my 
eyes. With this novel Freelfng steps over the boundary 
between the detective story and the novel, and carries us 
with him."— Andrew Hope, evening Standard 
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A SELECTION 
OP NEW BOOKS 


A. VASQUEZ, F. OURY 

Vers une p^dagogie 
institutionnelle 

Gili iililiun if.lfi VK 

A. VASQUEZ.F.OUJIY 
De la olasso cooperative 
k la pedagogic 
inatitutioanelle 

("Pris 19W do l'A:J\omtioa dea 
Joui-jiulistcs IJniveraitairca") 15.00 f.e\ 


ROGER GB&ITJH 

Lea niter a de l’aule 

Hf ti t'dirion 

ROGER GENTIS 

Gu6rir la vie 

3rd edition ; 

J.-O. MAJASTRE 

^introduction 
dn ohangemont 
dans un hopital. 
psyoliiatrique 1 

J.-C. POLACK 

La xnddeeine 
du capital u 
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ia.10 F.r.l 


CH. PALLOIX 

L’ econo mi e mondiale 
oapitaliste 

£ '‘*1® pa.r.i ct a«.w p.v. 


P. MACHEREV 

' Pour une critique de la 
production litteraire 

OilUlOIl p.r. 

A.BADIOU I 

Le concept do module 

3rd edition BiT(1 Pr 


SALLY N’DONGO 

La "cooperation” 
franco-afrioaine wo p.c. 

"PARTISANS" 

Liberation des 
femmes amide z6r o on v.v. 

"PARTISANS" 

Sports culture 
et repression FmV . 

“PARTISANS " 

Pedagogies Education 
ou mise en condition ? 

CL. ANGELI. 

R. BACKMANN 

Los polices de la 
“NouveUe 8ocidt6” wv*. 

JEAN DAUBIEft 
Histoire de la 
revolution oulturelle 
proldtarienne 
on Chine s voia wet aw f.p. 
LOIRS ALTHUSSER 

Ldnine, 

et la philosophic 
et autres testes 

Etg. .- ;• ‘ wpji. 
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MARILYN HUM. IK : 

Marin liilcmvrfli 

A Literary Biography 

531pp. Cla rend mi Press: Oxford 
University Press. Cfi.5U. 

The triumph ;md fall ul Maria 
Edgewuilh can be well illuslralcd 
from llic pages of that great com- 
mon tutor on the lads and fancies of 
nineteenth -century England —John 

Rusk in. In this impressive .study 
Marilyn Butler quotes an unpub- 
lished comment from & letter of 
Rusk in's written in the 1850s; in this 
he says timl he had read her talcs and 
her novel /Wm/miy "uftener than 
any other hooks in the world, except 
the Bible ". Towards the end of his 
life he was fond of reading aloud to 
guests at Brant wood extracts from 
Helen. Mrs Butler was doubtless 
pleased to discover this, because she 
rightly ranks Helen, which was writ- 
ten without the prompting of the 
father, very highly indeed. Moreover 
in 11 trivial way Rusk in .showed his 
attachment to Maria by using a pen- 
holder which had been given to her 
by Walter Scott, fitting into it one of 
his own Luc as les nibs. But as the 
nineteenth century advanced, a 
change came over Rusk in, almost as 
if he were slightly ashamed of his old 
enthusiasm for Maria Bilge worth. In 
a note to The Stones of I’eniev, which 
ho added to one of the later editions, 
he says “ what a little Edgeworth inn 
gosling I was when I wrote this ", 
And in the same decade--! he 1 8 70s— 
Rusk in wrote that Maria Edge- 
worth's morality was so impertinent 
that since her day a novelist had not 
dared to show the slightest bins in 
favour of the Ten Commandments. 

Judging now by the contemporary 
Interest shown in Maria Edgeworth, 
wc should be justified in arguing 


that it is nut so much her pupiilarily 
ns the rend ion against it which is 
beginning to look unfashionable. 
Apart from her letters from I* up- 
land. which were admirably edited 
by Christina Colvin last year, wc 
have hail l/ili/ahclli Maiden's book 
on -Maria's Art «»/ I’mse Fit limt also 
in I **7-l . and in the difleiciil 
but important work by Michael 
■Hurst, At (iritt /'.'ili'i'ii’infli mill the 
Public Scene. Now. hum (tic strictly 
literary and critical .ingle. Mis 
Butler explains the revival of inter- 
est in Murin and, in the process, 
gives as 11 highly valuable insight 
into the early nineteenth-century 
way uf I hi 1 light. 

We can certainly mv that the 
‘'little, dark, heard ci!. sli.iip, with- 
ered, active, laughing, talking nil in- 
Irisli body " has unquestioned 
genius. Mrs Butler quote* from one 
uf Maria's letters an account of the 
Duke uf Newcastle's daughter, too 
smartly accoutred for the Irish hunt- 
ing field, who was thrown from her 
horse into a wateiy ditch ; the 
restrained brilliance with which the 
ef forts to extricate the Duke's 
daughter is told makes a Captivating 
.sketch. We can therefore say that 
her descriptive powers and wit were 
the essential ingredients in the suc- 
cess of her writing. Mrs Butler is 
also correct to emphasize another 
ingredient in lu-r success --her inter- 
est in people uf all classes, telling iis 
how they spoke, dressed and be- 
haved. In this puiliciilur her range 
was wider than that ot hci contem- 
porary June Austen. 

Mrs Butler compares Helen with 
Emily Eden's The Semi-Anuehtul 
Couple, which was written at the 
same time ns Helen though not 
published until I MU- -thirty year « 
after it was written. Emily Eden's 
novel has been described ns belter 


The pagan roots 


FRANQ0IS 

MASPERO 

i r place Roujl PaiqWfl. JPari# g» ^ . 


J. M. SYNGE I 
Centenary Pupeix 1971 
Edited by Maurice Harmun 

202pp. Dolmen Press. London ; 
Oxford University Press. £4. 

E. H. MIKHAIL 1 

A Bibliography of Modern Irish 
Drama 1899-1970 

51pp. Macmillan. £1.95. 

These eleven lectures were delivered 
during the J. M. Synge Centenary 
Commemoration hold last year in 
Dublin from April 27 to May I. The 
six plays of Synge, direct and clear in 
purpose, have not templed academic 
critics into speculative theories such 
as those which surround Yeats's 
verse dramas. But detailed studios, 
as in these lectures, can yield inter- 
esting results. 

For instance, in n preface Roger 
McHugh points out that, in Lhc 
original draft of The Playboy of the 
Western World. Synge began with 
the quarrel between father and son, 
and ended the comedy with Pecgan 
Mike pursuing her evasive Playboy 
as the curtain falls. Jn "Synge and 
tne Idea of a National Literature ", 
Sedri O'.Tuama defends Synge from 
Daiiiel Corkery's vehement charge 
that. he. foiled to. recognize the in- 
.tense Catholic fervour of the folk. 
As Mr O Tuania points out, 

pur corcepft of a traditional Catholic 
Ireland is to & large extent a nine- 
teenth century urban concept, and 
bynges plays make no rcafetic alteram 
to reflect *hy section of life, in its 
particularity/ as lived in the Aran 
tsiands, or anywhere else. 

.Synge was concerned with the pre- 
Christian substratum of the folk, as 
is shown in his description of the 
traditional caoine raised by the 
women at the funeral in- Aran. Alan 
J. Bliss; iij. -The Language of 
Synge , notes that 'Maurice Bour- 
geois in his pioneering book onl 
-Synge, erred in hi* objection to the 
learned wards used at times'.by the 
characters in his plays: Greek, and 
Latin were taught by the hfedge : 
schoolmasters and mouth-filling " 
words delighted, the peasantry. Fro- 
feasdr BUw; draw* attention also t to 
1 1 i-H -i'fJji Vi .'ii.fl i \ t I(fi 

:.'h ; Vj 


the frequent use or blank -verse, such 
lines ns " the champiun playboy uf 
the Western World " »r " As naked 
as mi nxii-trec in the moon of 
May " ; but prose tends (u glide into 
regular blank verse in moments of 
emotional tension. Other paper* deal 
with Synge's vcr.se and prose. 

In his foreword to A Hihliogruphy 
of Modern Irish Drama 1X99-1970, 
William A. Armstrong defends (ho 
Abbey Theatre from the constant 
charge that, after a brief period of 
success, it declined rapidly and now 
survives by a succession of kitchen 
farces and mcludramas. Ho tolls us 
that after a due interval Scan 
O'Casey wax followed by Brwidan 
jtjehan, but he does not mention that 
The Quare Fella was adapted for 
the stage by an experienced hand or 
that the plot of The Hostage was 
based on A Guest of the Nation ", 
Frank O'Connor's well-known short 
story. 

The Playboy riots and the fre- 
quent tours of the Abbey Theatre 
plays led to world-wide interest, as 
is shown by the considerable 
amount of controversial writing 
listed here. The omission of the two 
pamphlets in which Frank Hugh 
O’Donnell attacked The Countess 
pat.hleen in 1899 may be queried. 
Among important books unlisted are 

n't ?°£ rse °f !rlsh V*ru. by 
Robert Farren (1948}, The Celtic 
Twilight and the Nineties, by A. 
Clurke (1970). Among unlisted arti* 

Thi a , re Ea [ ,y Da >' s of lhc Irish 
by Padraic Colum 
WMli’iMaxaJne), “ Udy Qrc- 
.fiory (Everyman, 1932), and the 
frent-page artMe on Yeats (TLS, 

•ft f r P re fatidi» (237pp. RouHcdgc 

itB d J^SSi n ^r? ' t2,5 ? ) now. goes into 
its second edition, with a new intro- : 

ihq: fwelv^ essays on 
?2^.w«bw ,l octod here, their 
- [rccamn from the affective and in- 
!^ , °P®!/ a ^ ac ie3, their concern with 
Sr and so 

SriSSr BV T , 1 'femaiit oh- 
durntcly polemical and; egocentric 
«hdwitlng. b u t 
tWtfcal-inslghtfl oaly.x ■ >.: 


tliiin Sense tiihl Sensibility, :mi| ila* 
cunipai isi»n smuewh.it shocks Mrs 
Builei ; but she perhaps did mil 
realize lluit John (lore, who made it. 
is one ol nm lead in. r. authorities, 
outside ncademie circles, on thi- 
110 veil ol lane Austen. 1’he point is 
this: allhoiiijh lane Austen ob- 
viously lies far and away beyond 
Maria, .some comparison" between 
the two nia> be made, and the 
comparison is not wholly l.ircical if 
we put the mallei hack into its 
contemporary selling, lane Austen 
sent Maria (whom she gieally ad- 
mired) a copy ol Fin inn hut Marin 
passed it to a friend only partly 
read, with the comment : " there is 
no story in it ", 

Mis Butler is probably correct in 
saying that Maria developed a .slnn- 
dard of realism in novel-writing 
whieli was new, I hi.s is especially 
true of her novels with an Irish 
setting. “Ally" Crokor- this was 
Mary Ann Clarke’s name for him— 
was fascinated b> Maria's novels 
and by her division of the Irish 
people into classes. If ji is true that 
C'roker wax himself an Irishman of 
" low origin " he would have been 
well-placed to judge some of the 
characters in Castle ttackmu. The 
undoubted revival of interest in 
Scott's novels io whieli Mrs Butler 
alludes gives added interest to 
Maria, who was indubitably a I 01111 - 
iitivc influence on him: and her 
novels certainly iexe.il a gical deal 
ahoiil the mots ol c.nly uiueteenlh- 
century icalisin. 

There remains tlu* taige question 
of the influence on Mana of her 
father Richard I owl! l-dgewoitli. 
Was he the Ross and Maria the 
Somerville '! Mrs Bntlei would not 
like the iiueslion because it falls into 
the .same kind uf male sii|>erjori!y 
which encouraged the belief that the 
Hrnnli! novels could not possibly 
have been wniteu h\ a aoman. In 
The Cinnnmn Header Virginia 
Woolf has dismissed Kiclnid Edge- 


wo nth a s "that pon ,. 

SI 11 ,t c 

VS n0, f r ‘»il her fatS-t 
proprietary int^ 'i 
worths us- her kjf 

I'ncle wrote the reti i4 ‘ 
terjy into which 

(ufford slipped a 

Mici£ lishlntts ^' 

Ferhaps Richard^, 
it will be remembtredi* 
•ilivc Irishman iW* 
loiuly close to that 6 
gory. He was also 
frank even for 
tie could write to Minn 
was young : 

Your person, my dat« c 
exactly in the middls » 
beamy and plninneH-jij- 
become contemptible, i 
with good qualities id ibt 
heart. 

When his memoirj vcq) 
they were savaged bj' 'Al- 
in the Quarterly soiteifrj 
could not bring heady 
review for many a yen. 
the sneers which m bt 
at Richard he shines to 
11 curious and intern^ 
ainly wo should base tj 
purl of the credit f«i 
intellect which was cat 
conspicuous gifts. In 
ot lhc colour for the l> 
from him— Irish wwJi 
serious infomtatioa abcdi 
in England, and remind 
his dashing youth and b. 
with the dreadful Debit 
father's Influence, «.i 
wax larger Ilian that d 
of plot mid anecdok. 5 
background to her nah 
helpful, interested, fori 
authoritative. AliudajH 
tu her futhcr sum sd 
after Ids death, she nft 
are filings I cud noth] 
about, thuugli other pi 
A«ow them." ^ 
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The Early Work of Herman Melville 
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NIGHTMARES AND VISIONS _ ’ " 

Flannery O'Connor and the Catholic QfOtttQW 
Gilbert H, Muller 
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Strays on the Literature of the American So* 10 . • 
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rr ms ones been claimed that 

french historians, with their insis- 

m on synthesis and their 
Jul twining in presentation, and 
E-also to their ability to state 
Kv the present slate of play with 
Ej 10 any historical problem. 
L (he best textbooks. This docs 
ima. of course, that they write 
history. The Editions du 
L ^ recently undertaken the 
t-aiion of b History of Confcm- 
Ev France {contemporary in the 
dy French University sense, which 
H Contemporary History to hc- 
® 1789 ) in sixteen studies, ending 
!he Fifth Republic. The team 
bis been assembled is an impres- 
one, including as it does such 
jLM specialists as Louis Bel- 
li (on the internal history of the 
I Empire, a subject that has been 
1 neglected by historians), Mau- 
Agulhon (on 1 848 and the .Second 
glilic), Madeleine Rc'Wrioux. the 
pn of Jaurts (on the Radical 
vblic) and Henri Dubicf (on the 
« of the Third Republ ic). 
k three opening volumes set a 
lard of excellence that promises 
for (he whole scries. Michel 
iSe and Denis Woronoff are 
jaratively young historians ; 
t Boufoisenu is a veteran, 
sg been a pupil both of Muthicz 
rf Lefebvre (why, one wonders, 
le three authors persist in writ- 
fiii name as " Leffcbvre " ?). M 
tte is primarily a social histo- 
i sho likes to present his evi- 
* ia statistical form. I 11 his 
tx there are graphs to illustrate 
ing from literacy, the gen- 
ital diffusion of works of 
i (p morbidity, nuptiality and 
Mbnization (a subject in 
he has specialized for the 
e area of the South-East). His 
i are excellent and manage to 
{some sense of the admin istra- 
diowan and judicial chaos of 
t ngittie France. 

ns Woronoff is working on the 
eI history of the Revolution 
« Empire. He, too, might be 
7 *“ asprlmorily a social hisio- 
|Jtarc Bouloiscitu has for many 
phrea editing the collected 
and letters of Robespierre, 
%ire for whom he 
5 ,“ c fumosl reverent devo- 
™ one would expect of a 
^ of Majhicz. M Vovclle 
. Woronoff are, to some ex- 
- ""waters, M Bmiluiseau's 


From King to 
Emperor 


MlillKL YOVKL1.F: 

l-« Chute de hi nntiiiircliie, 1787-1792 

287pp. 

MARC BOULOISEAU: 

1-u Rdpiibliqnc jnenhine 

288pp. 


approach is both more conventional 
and more political. He might also bo 
described as a “ centralist ", his 
point of observation generally being 
Paris, while M Vovclle and M 
Woronoff place more emphasis on 
decentralization, as beills the 
periods with which they are con- 
cerned. M Vovclle. in particular, is 
at all times aware of what might be 
described as the Other France, the 
Midi. He thus has lhc great merit of 
writing French history upside-down, 
as it were, with the South on lop. 

It is always profitable, in modern 
French history, to look at things 
from Marseille, Toulouse or Lyon 
and his intimate knowledge of the 
South-East, especially of Provence, 
is especially well applied to his 
remarks on literacy, piety or the 
lack of it, ignorance, superstition, 
popular culture and, in terms of 
1790. the Counter-Revolution. His 
book might he described as "in 
Revanche du Midi " : and, Indeed, 
both in 1 7‘»o. and even more in the 
recalcitrant period with which 
M SVoronnlV is concerned, the South 
took full advantage of the prevailing 
conditions of chaos and loss of 
authority to avenge itself on the 
North and on the meddlesome 
people who had conic down from 
there. 

As might be expected. M Vovclle 
is at his best in social analysis, based 
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on his own research on Provence 
and on the works of recent scholars. 
He tells us that 10 per cent of the 
population of Marseille in 1789 
lived in lodging houses, that a fur- 
ther 10 per cent was composed of 
female domestics. 65 per cent of the 
population were unable to sign their 
names on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion (79 per cent a hundred years 
earlier, in 1685); over half the 
female population was completely 
illiterate. In Basse- Provence, only 
one man in five could even sign his 
nanic, and only one woman in ten, 
The Midi generally was the France 
of illiteracy ; only Brittany could 
compete in this respect. Much 
higher literacy rates prevailed it the 
North-Fast of France, the Paris 
area. Burgundy and Normandy. 

These were also the areas in 
which popular works of piety en- 
joyed the greatest circulation while 
the Midi seems to have awed its 
position as the centre of " In France 
profane " as much to illiteracy as to 
a conscious rejection of religious 
standards and cluireh-going. As 
fairly conscious agents of ileehris- 
linni/ation, ho singles out foresters, 
carters and carriers and, abovo all, 
publicans (cabinet ier.\, the High 
Priests of the Other Church, and one 
normally situated directly opposite 
Ilia true one). But. for sheer provoca- 
tion, especially in mailers uf riot and 
collective violence, he isolates forest- 
ers, sawyers, charcoulburncrs, weav- 
ers, glassworkers and nailers. 

Working in Provence he is con- 
stant ly aware of the violence never 
far below (lie surface of popular 
life. He describes the massacre at 
the Forl-Saint-3ean in Marseille that 
opened the Revolution (another 
even more sanguinary one closed it) 
in the course of which the garrison 
commander was lynched; a day so 
auspiciously opened was suitably 
closed with a farantlole. He might 
have added that all the lynchings of 
(he Directory period in the South- 
East were concluded in open-ur 
dances to music. Perhaps he has 
been so long in Ihe Midi that he has 
adopted southern assumptions In 
this matter. Referring to a series of 
hangings that occurred in Provence 
in 1792, he describes them as exam- 
pies of "popular dynamism \ An , 
English historian might have used 
another word. 

If one is to quarrel with M 
Vovclle, it is over his language. Ho 
has read deeply in Anna les, has 
acquired Ihe obscurity of phrase- 
ology affected by the mafiosi of the 
rue de b Baume and has even added 
a number of obscurities of his own. 
Thus we get “intergiSntfsique". "la 
ventilation socio-profcsslonnelle des 
apporls ”, or the very Annales sen- 
tence ** This to) re doit savoir se faire 
evdnementiclie quand !o rdcit histo- 
rique le requiert ” (History, did you 
hear ? Please take note), He also has 
an irritating habit of putting a 
question, then answering it : *' Oui et 
Non There are about . a dozen , 
"Oui et Non", reminiscent of the 
" Oui Non ", " Oui Oui ", " Nob 
O ui ", "Non Non", that decorated 
the roads and walls of France dur-. 
ing the campaign for the referendum 
on General de Gaulle's first Consti- 
tution. , 

M Bouloiseau, who was born in! 
1907, learnt French at his school 


and has never been fully admitted 
into the inner sanctum of the 
mafiosi, writes plain, unadorned, 
comprehensible French. He also 
produces one or two very telling 
phrases. Thus, on lhc subject of the 
increasing orthodoxy and conform- 
ism of the Year II. following the 
destruction oF popular institutions, 
he writes: " le pat riot is me devennit 
un metier, le eivisine une parure 
Atod, referring to the reign of 
Virtue in an increasingly bureaucra- 
tized Republic, in that same pcricxl 
just before 9 Therm id or : “ Mais 
la verlu nc consist a que dans les 
apparcnces. On s'uhrita derriere son 
nom. Ellc n’dvita ni le vol, ni hi 
violence, ni les excfcs. el encoiiragca 
Phypocrisic.'* There was only mic 
Virtuous man in that Republic. 
Robespierre himself ; that was his 
tragedy. M Bouloiseau is perceptive 
in insisting upon the predilection 
shown by the language of the Year 
U— the language of orthodoxy and 
of unanimity — for verbs of action : 
smveiller. ponrstiivre, pimir. One 
might add : f rapper, rvvoJuiinnner, 
i licet riser, agrr. retjiiixitiunncr (the 
Year II rendering of " to steal ’ 
iMnoiwer, abattre. hmterner. for they 
too arc verbs of action and repre- 
sent the type of action most 
favoured by militants or bureau- 
crats. 

La Rcpnblitjin : jacobiae provides 
a useful rftumd of work carried out 
during the past ten years on the 
period of the Jacobin dictatorship, 
drawing heavily both on Albert 
.Soboul's sans -culottes and Richard 
Cohh's Antilles revulitfioiinaircw 
The author steers a prudent course 
between Soboul and Mazauric on 
the one hand and the redoubtable 
Puret on the other, giving carefully 
rationed marks to hath groups of 
contestants. Concerned primarily 
with political history, as well as with 
that of Paris, he perhaps over- 
emphasizes lhc centralism nnd effec- 
tiveness of the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment. Rather surprisingly, he lias 
little new to say on the subject ol 
Robespierre's peculiar behaviour 
during (lie last three months of his 
life ; hut he does make a valimhte 
contribution to the history of the 
period between FJorJu! nnd 1 licrmi- 
dor Year H, insisting both on the 
stifling orthodoxy of all expressions 
of public support and, above all, oil 
Iho increasing buicnucrnlixulion of 
lhc regime, a subject on whieli he 
appears particularly well-informed. 

If lhc centrepiece (Robespierre) is 
missing, M Bouloiseau has .succeeded 
in identifying n number of subordi- 
nate agents of the Incorruptible, both 
in Paris nnd in the provinces. One 
feels that here at least there was 
the nucleus of a personal following, 
but iL is doubtful if their influence 
amounted to very much. They were 
above all sources of information. ' 
The knowledge, however, that such 
a group existed at all — and it 
would have been credited with a 
great deal more occult power than 
it actually possessed — may have 
sharpened the suspicions of Robes- 
pierre’s many eneriiies both Within 
the Committee of General SecuriLy 
and among some of his colleagues 
on that of Public Safety, as well 
as among the general mass of 
" Repr£scalapls en mission ”, 
especially those who were not 
this any longer, having been re- 
called in the period following the 
purge trials of the spring of 1794. Ln 
this respect, the Thcrmidoriuns were 
right when they asserted that there 
had existed a robcsplcrriste group 
(though it certainly did not amount 
to the 108 persons done to death, ns 
Outlaws, as the result of 9 Thermi- 
dorj. 

M Bouloiseau emphasizes the 
fact that the summer of 1794 saw 
lhc beginning of the harvest failure: 
He is interesting on the spread of 
libertinage, especially in (he prov- 
inces, and the enormous increase in 
the number 6f abandoned children 
at the height of the Reign of Virtue. 
He attributes both phenomena to 
the increased; mobility of a popula- 
tion at war. The increase in popula- 
tion 1 of "vjlles de passage", like 
Chartres, OrldaHs and Strasbourg in 
the same period may have had 
similar origins. Other towns, such as 
Marseille. Toulouse and Bordeaux, 
saw their populations declining, pox- 
sibly as a result of members of the 
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old nobility withdrawing to tin; rel- 
ative .safety of their country estates. 

\ ** France ”, writes M Woronoff, 

■' cost di versin'. ” It certainly was 
under tJie Directory. Ho further 
imisK on the extreme dixen-lraliza- 
lion of a regime that had no single 
source of power at the centre and 
which, almost throughout its exis- 
tence, whs faced ivilh something like 
ft im t ion- wide strike of elected offi- 
cials. mayors, members of munid- 
pa lilies, ]ftf> ex tie paix, and so on. lie 
insists, fou, on the educational el tort 
undertaken hy a regime that, 50 
uncertain of the present, sought to 
reserve for itself the future. Perhaps 
fhc really bad luck encountered by 
this unjustly decried regime was that 
its efforts in this field should have 
nnrkud fur the next regime. .So 
I many of the children of the elite — 
fo. the Directory was hard I v enn- 
| cerned 10 extend education.' other 
than the alphabet, to (lie common 
people — educated in (lie new iaslilu- 
uons were to he faithful to Bona- 
parte. 

M Woronoff lias made intelligent 


use of recent studies of dearth and of 
popular fears. He considers that, in 
a chronicle of misery and anarchy, 
the Year IV was the Terrible Year, 
on all emails, especially in those of 
death, whether from suicide, lynch- 
ing or 11 s a result of rhuit/jctye. In 
economic terms, the Directory wit- 
nessed the predominance of Brus- 
sels. Antwerp and Ghent. al llie 
expense of Lille. Dunkirk and Calais 
((lie Belgians showed lit lie gratitudci 
and the partial decline of Sti is- 
hourg. to the advantage of Bale, lie 
illusl rates llie failure of the ad minis- 
trillion r unit nnile. especial I \ in the 
countryside, which was thus left to 
its own devices and to the exclusive 
influence of local notables. By 
broadening the lowest unit of ad- 
ministration. the Directory bad 
souglii In exclude potential .■ u/»- 
viiloii t influence; in l hi*, it suc- 
ceeded. Imt. at the same time, it 
aba ikIi med local government to the 
influence of notabilities who had no 
interest in (he survival of llie Be- 
public. Hie canton was in an v case 
much too big ever to be workable as 
a municipal unit. 


I n liepiiblufiie /•iwn.'ivihr it \ ery 
goiKl social history. M Wnrmiufl 
lias set mil 011 an esplmaiion ol a 
lerraiu previously little known ;,nd 
liis hook will be of great value both 
to teachers a ml si mien Is. Perhaps ii 
should lie liaiislaled (unlike M 
Vovelle's hook, ii could he it ails 
laled 1 . He has siicceeileil at Ic.id in 
partially ivlKiliililatirio. a regime ami 
period which, owing hi theii com 
plexiiy ami reealcitranl natiue h.ul 
previously defied historians unw ill 
ing to venture beyond the .«.alos ol 
P:iiis (soinelliing dial c«tnleni|ioi.ii - 
ies would have been well advised 
do. fm. as M W 010110 II remunts us, 
attacks on stage coaches were teg- 
ular uccuricnecs up It* 1 7‘W .11 
l-onlaincblvuu. Moil Lug is and \ ille- 
iuil. while murdeis weic most Ire- 
wuejii on die 1 o.id % I loin Saint - 
Denis, Versailles .md Aipajmi i t i die 
capilali. In doing [his. Ik- has also 
reduced lo si/e the appallme ti gime 
lliat followed Hrumaire. I he Direc- 
tory liad at least offered hope and it 
was relatively liheial. In | 7 ‘»o. 
i ranee entered into fourteen ycais 
of night. 


Henri the undistinguished 


IMNfKL B. CARROLL: 

Ilcnri Mcreler und die American 
Civil VVnr 

396pp. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. LG. 

1 " ~ ‘ 

Henri Mcreler presented his cre- 
dentials as French minister to the 
United Slates on July 4. I860. He 
left for France at the end of 1863 , 
on leave, and did not return lo Ids 
post. His years in Washington were 
marked by the election of Lincoln 
the coming of the Civil War. and the 
period in which the mi Iconic of the 
struggle had remained a matter of 
general uncertainly. During this 
ptniw of the wur reminders of the 
indissoluble links forged between 
bruncc and the United Stales in tho 
course of the Revolution were con- 
tinually issued to counter animosi- 
ties arising from the problems of 
u on federate recognition and Mexi- 
can iitcrventiun. A dipl uniat deeply 
involved in these events 1 night rea- 
sonably be expected to have left 
r? ' nar « ■ ■ dc-spilc the painstaking 
efforts of Daniel Carroll to illumino 
Merciers activities there sceins little 
evidence to indicate that such wns the 
case. 

Mercier was born in Baltimore, 
where his father bad served as 
consul, and this proved no help to 
us understanding of America. His 
knowledge of English was limited, as 
wore his contacts with the country 
and its people. His sympathies, both 


politically und diplomatically, were 
with 1 lie South, hut caution, lack ol 
instruction*;, or a heallhv respect for 
the Secretary of Stale, kept his 
preference* concealed. Whether 
Mcroior\ modest impact upon the 
Washington scene was a eon se- 
quence of personal) inadequacies or 
of the priorities of French foreign 
policy is difficult lo determine. 
Mexico dote not appear to have 
created major difficulties in these 
years and in questions relating lo 
the recognition and blockade of the 
Confederacy Mercier was content lo 
remain closely aligned with the Brit- 
ish minister. I ord Lyons, hi tin- 
out come, il Mercia leli ln> jui.q 
without tarnishing his reimia- 
iion he left U with no puiticular 
dastmclion. 

Professor (<trroll is disposed 10 
arguo otherwise, though his proofs 
derive Imm episodes such as Mcr- 

re C /i S T- l « lU . Rldmumi[ April 
1862, which, llimigh apparently sig- 
nificant, yielded little or nothing of 
substance. Jl is ihererore interesting 
to observe how this account lends 

«r-n* r l ?. llCig ] ,len tf W Slain re Of 

Wi hirni .Sovvard as an effective ami 
skilful Secretary of State. In his 
dealings with Mereicr. Sewurd estftb- 
lislied a relationship w-hieh, ihough 
rounded on nuilunl respect, allowed 
Hie initiative to remain in his Ijands 
and prevented Franco -American re- 
lations from becoming unduly 
strained. This was achieved by a 
mixture of firmness and reason. 


( 'entail] ly. Meivier lud few oi'ig- 
inal ideas lo impart. ;» cimve-nlioiud 
disbelief m die likelihood ol the 
resl oral ion ol the Union was aecoin- 
paiiied l»v proposal-, lor the .weep- 
lance ol political secession wliile 
preserving vwoiioiiik tu*» K-lxsccn 
North ami South. Mercier.s sugges- 
!ion. if it was his own. indicated .it 
best 11 Furopcaii outlo.ik : the 

ending of a gre.u civil war by a 
/ollvrrt'in look im account ol its 
causc-s 01 coiir.se llie minister may 
have been conscientious 111 his re- 
ports, but insight and midi. islanding 

seem singularly absent from his 
ilispa lehcs. Mcivicr's mle bears m[{ 
(i. M. Yomig'.s a-'eiium 1 l 1 . 1 t " iIk* 
giealci pari ol wliai pa.-ses tor 
diplomatic history is liiil,- more than 
Hu? rccoiil of what one clcik said to 
unolhcr eJerk M . 

On one ol his Iasi tups Hour 

Washinglmi, Mereicr aceoinpanied 
the President and Seward in ( K -liy.s- 
hurg toi die dedieatnui ol the ceme- 
tery for the fallen. Whetlici he 
iinderNlood the mipliealions ol tin- 
(J evasion, the sjk'ivIks. 1 lie issues 
both articulated and fell, nc do not 
know. Ills duty, as he conceived ri. 
was rather to supply Palis with 
sober, cautious and .somewhat inex- 
nvl estimates o| future develop- 
ments, Mercier is considered by 
Prolessor Carroll to have been a 
good diplomat: if this is so. the 
minister's virtues may help lo 
account for the fallibility or loreign 
pollute*. 


Henry the Impotent 
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TOWNSEND MILLER : 

Hertry IV of Custilo 
306pp, Golfancz. £3.25. 

Henry IV of Castile has suffered 
from the hostile criticism of those 
anxious after his death to praise and 
e Ferdinand and Isa-' 
not doiie io hi rfujst 
stiU Have ! belonged With the kings 
who failid, like Edward it ai S 
Richard IlihEhglisb history or Peter. 
..llio Cruel in Castilian. The medieval 
monarehjes of Western Europe had 
no solution Ip the problem of the 
king who, Tbr one reason or another, 
did no! rule fn ti customary man- 
ner, just as they were often! tried to 
their : uttermost by the minority or, 
mad rites of a. monarch. Though there- 
have been (Several , biographies of 
Henry ip Spanish,- he, .has hilheflo 
lacked one in English. 

• , This deficiency Town^nd Miller 
has noyt. supplied in nu uncertain 
way. T hough his book is slronglv 
underpinned by the use of edntem-' 
porary documents, arid .Chrriniclei 
prejudiced aiid comrudictory as the 
Jailer often ,are. this Is no formal 
study. Hero is' the sbry . of Hcqry 
the fmpotent.tiad his exploited vigq- ' 
jrouKlY^oId. The maid , ehti peters. , 
. f ohn ' n^of^Aregon. Vfllerm/iQuecp; 
Ju^oa/. Henry himself. ' are brought ’ 




51‘m i b X L he f xc [ cisc of thc faculties 
required by the best historical novef- 

Sf’. 1 ™ 8 ,s L nut a pejorative com- 
ment. Never have the confused poli- 
tics of mid-fiftcenth-century Castile 
. SD , c,c a rI y .. or imaginatively 
explained in English. Moreover the 

^ch humandy. , n the book, and 

. Far. the history of thc reign (ud- 
S0Cll ‘ I ancl Gnomic 
ki?. 6 m T i nn,urHj| > look 
e 2 e c . t‘° such an' article as 

published in 
; ^ Pnsent op “Popular 
Movements ' and pogroms in fif- 
teemh-cenlury;Ca.slile ’*). But for the 

^ |V mailer- 

^ the 'topi in- future Mr 
M^'vilL have £ b e wkonod 
with: Oyer his wn^al issues He is 
properly, cautiotis. lt seems we shall 

i*vcf. know wNher-S SB- 

!f? ne ) a Henry’s daughter or not 
m Ur Miller is well iibreast 

“fiSSS 

ventury in Spain.. Another, fealure 


quciUfy in Caxtilian medieval puli- 
IIC.S. like Toros de Ci nisn iiifn, tin* 
countryside comes alive. 

There are a few .shortcomings. It 
ajorm odd to labour over the num- 
bers of the army us estimated by 
Pftienciu and Castillo. Surely they 
were, like many other chroniclers, 
conjuring up : a large number hy 
naming one which came into their 

"ci?v ^ril Siir,anCil |’ re:i,l > 11 

city ? lhe sympathy of die 
author is notably not extended to 
If 1 ® t uialanii.. It is clainicd Ihiil (he 
' Vcr 1 1 ^ ,Kt ralion f repeated in one of 

*i p ) » lc V is ' “ Wlhcrlo unrepro- 
duced , In fact ii occurs On colour) 
a . s .^ rt plate 1 of the Inventor io 
. ftuyue* de Frias. 

H (Madrid, 196?). It would have 
been, useful lo have beep given :i 
reference to die document from 
Which lhe signature of the king has 
been taken. The reader is warned in 
the text that the statue of. the 
Marqips of Viljeiyi is, not contem- 
porary; a similar warning could 

• -v. . ^-' en : given about tile 

picture of Archbishop C an i}lo from 
the. Lhapler House at Toledo. Since 
: cathedral did nol 
'■ Ke f r Ip be const me led until 

^ mure ih^n twenty;. years after Curril- 
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S llU'i il'KM linguistics h;is had 
.1 chci|iioreii cured in the boviel 
Union. Alter an .iiispicitais 
beginning in Tvirisi Kussia with the 
work nl Baudoiiiii de Courtenay 
l who was hiniM-lf Polish but taught 
in Russia for many years), the 
appearance of such linguists of 
genius as .lakobson and Tnihct/skoy 
seemed to ensure the position of 
Russia .is ,*ne n] the gieat cciilies 
of slriictiiral liiuMii-.lKs. 1 Im-. it was 
an irreuKiible loss when both 
lakobson and Tmhet/skoy left lor 
C/echoslosakia soon after the 
Revolution, (be rcnmvn which should 
ha\c gone lo Leningrad or Moscow 
being enjoyed instead by Prague. 

In the late |U20s the discipline of 
struct urn I linguistics fell into a de- 
cline, when official blessing was 
given to llie doctrine of Mu it. The 
main tenets of Marr's theory were 
that there is no such thing as a 
single language, since a “ language " 
wns really a collection of languages, 
each class in a given society having 
its own ; that all languages proceed 
in stages along the same path of 
linguistic change but at different 
speeds ; tint movement from one 
stage to another happens suddenly 
and reflects changes in sociu-cco- 
nomic conditions ; and that the only 
way in which one can discover the 
stages through which a given lan- 
guage has pas»ed is by studying its 
semantics, since it is only there that 
one can find traces of past systems 
of beliefs, beliefs always determined 
by socio-economic factors. 

These notions had ri most perni- 
cious effect on the development of 
structural linguistics because, lo 
Marxists, the contrast which whs 
drawn between, on the one hand, 
economics, sociology and semantics 
and. oil (he other, morphology and 
phonology, placed structural linguis- 
tics in the W*h si possible light. The 
deciding I act or was the attention it 
gave to systems of relations and the 
study of forms. Most .structural 
linguistic research was being done in 
the fields of morphology and phon- 
ology. and it was precisely lliese 
fields which Man's theory dismissed 
as trivial compared with the richness 
of semantic*. 

Since Marr's emphasis on socio- 
economic factors appealed to Soviet 
ideologists and Mncc formalism in 
linguistics was held by thc authori- 
ties to be no less tainted than 
“ decadent bourgeois " formalism in 
art and literature, structural linguis- 
tics vanished underground. Rcscnrch 
into theory wns largely replaced by 
work of a more practical nature, 
such as the preparation of teaching 
grammars of Russian and other 
languages and the description of the 
many non-Indo-European languages 
within the borders of the Soviet 
Union. 

Despite a public recantation by 
the Soviet linguistic establishment 
and (he official rejection of Mntr- 
ism in 1950. it look thirty years for 
structural linguistics to re-establish 
itself in Russia, and even as late as 
1965 a strong attack was being made 
on structuralism and generative 
grammar in the Soviet journal 
Questions uj Linpuis/ics under the 
slogan of “the dehumanization of 
language 'V 

The crucial point, however, is lhat 
there is nu conflict between the 
abstract approach of structural lin- 
guistics and more “ practical" 
approaches. Neither structural lin- 
guistics nor its descendant, transfor- 
mational-generative grammar (or 
TG for short), deny Marr’s claim that 
there are different varieties of. say, 
English, wiib different socio-eco- 
nomic groups using different mi- 
elite of the language, arid variations 
dven within a group according to 
situation and subject-maUer. Whal 
They do claim is that certain major 
systems of regularities are common 
to all the varieties and that ii is these 
.• which . enable communication tu take 
1 place between members of different 
groups or; speaker^ of different 
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dialects ami arc the proper study or 
thc linguist. 

Ironically. Marr's stress on 
M-nianlics did not lead to much 
interesting wmk being done in lhat 
field, wliercus the development of 
transformational-generative gram- 
mar has led to some extremely 
fruitful semantic research, one good 
reason being that (he much 
maligned structural linguistics has. 
in TG. provided a tool with which 
thc linguist can not only sharpen his 
semantic insights but provide public 
justification for them. 

Since I960, there has been a rapid 
and lively development in theoretical 
linguistics in thc Soviet Union, espe- 
cially in thc field of mathematical 
linguistics. Unfortunately, this devel- 
opment has been marred hy one 
serious fault, namely that by and 
large the theoretical linguists have 
gained no new or fruitful insights 
into the struct ure of language. In 
contrast, (hose linguists who do have 
such insights do not possess an 
adequate theoretical framework 
within which to develop these in a 
systematic way. 


One of the leaders in thc revival ol 
structural ism and thc development 
of abstract linguistic theory is S. K. 
Siiumjan and his Principles of Struc- 
tural Unynisiics contains a daunl- 
ingly complex linguistic theory - the 
Applicaliouul Model as he calls i(-~ 
but no new insights. 

The basic generative component 
in Saumjan's grammar is tho “ Abs- 
tract Generator ”. This produces cpi • 
stations ami sent ions, semions being 
“ lhe simplest semiotic objects, that 
is, so to speak, the elementary 
particles which form the basis of 
any linguistic unit, no matter how 
complex ", und episemions thc 
semiotic ** types ” to which semions 
belong. These abstract objects may 
be thought of as thc " abstract 
analogues ” of grammatical cate- 
gories, or, alternatively, as distinc- 
tive features in phonology. 

Episemions are combined by 
means of a binary, associative opera- 
tion called " application Saumjan 
postulates two primitive episemions, 
a and p ; he interprets a us the 
abstract analogue of a noun phrase, 
P ns lhat of a simple sentence, as 
and p.s can bo combined in various 
ways. For example, the cpisemjon 
op can be thought of us a function 
with argument a and value p ; i e, 
op . is applied lo a, a noun phrase, 
to produce p, a sentence. In fact, 
Saumjan interprets l the episemjbrj 
op as the abstract analogue of a 
verb phrase, u verb phrase being lhat 
element which combines with u noun 
phrase lo form a sentence. 

Semions •‘represent" episemions: 
each semion represents Only one 
cpisemion and- each episemion is 
represented by only one semion. The 
same symbols are used for both, 
those for semions being placed jn 
inverted commas ; thus, the epi- 
semion a is the abstract analogue 
of a noun phrase, the semion " a " 
of a noun. Combinations of semions 
of varying complexity are generated 
in cycles and their complexity in- 
creases with each cycle.. , 

‘ Satinijan’x model is also equipped 
with 1 adncctors, connectors and 
rotators. A good example of an 
adnwtor' epLscmion is negation, 
which, in Saumjan r s words, js "a. 
universal grammatical clement 
, which, When joined to any other lin- 
guistic element, leaves that linguistic 
: eienifAt identical with itself. The, 

connector \ episemions ! can > be 


thought of as conjunctions, ihe 
relator episemions as infixes. 

One of sail m jail’s basic con coins 
is the generation of words. Here lie 
introduces the notion nf an empty 
semion, U, to which relators can be 
applied, and limn the huge number 
of sc in ions generated by the abstract 
generator lie selects live basic rela- 
tors: K|, described as a verbal 

affix : 14?. a substantival affix; Rj», 
an adjectival allix; R, t an “ nil-ver- 
bal " adverbial allix; ami R 5 . an 
“ ad-adjectival ” adverbial affix. 

In the word-generator five elemen- 
tary words are postulated. R,0 10 
RjO, and other words generated 
from them by Ihe following rule: if 
X is a word, R|X, etc. are also words. 
I 11 this way Siiumjan can formulate 
lhe derivational history of a word. 
For example, the Russian word ?ima 
(winter) is R ; 0. Zimovaf’ flo pass the 
winter) is fornied from the root ciui- 
by the addition of n verb-forming 
sullix and is represented by the for- 
mula R,R 2 0. Zimnvka (the act of 
wintering) Is formed from the stem 
zhnov- by thc addition of a noun- 
forming suffix and is RjR^jO. Zhn- 
ovocnyl (the adjective winter :is in 
winter quarters) is formed from zim- 
ovk- by the addition of an adject ivc- 
fomiing sullix and is R i R 2 R,U 2 D. 

The terms “ verb ", ** noun ", 

" adjective " and “ ad-verbal adverb ” 
are interpreted broadly. " Noun " 
means a noun in the nominative case 
or Ihe infinitive form of a verb: 
" adjective " means both traditional 
adjectives and any expressions modi- 
fying a noun, e g. another noun in the 
genitive case ; “ ad-vcrbal adverb ” 
means both traditional adverbs such 
as yesterday, quickly and in die 
street and any expressions modifying 
a verb. eg. a noun in the accusative 
case. " Verb ” means both traditional 
verbs ami expressions consisting of 
the verb be plus noun nr adjective. 
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Having dealt with the generation of 
words, Siuimjun turns lo the genera- 
tion of sentences, which ure defined 
ns units consisting of two sub* 
phrases, one representing thc cpi- 
semion a (noun phrase), the other 
thc cpisemion cp (verb phrase). The 
iippllciiliomil model is so powerful 
tlm l it can generate the formulae 
inlorpre table as John wrote the letter 
and The letter ires written by Joint 
without using transformations. How- 
ever, since il is dcsirnblo for the con- 
nexion between such pairs of sen- 
tences to be shown explicitly, Saum- 
jan adds n fourth generator, which 
he calls the ** transformational field 
generator ", 

He criticizes Chomsky for simply 
giving lists of unconnected transfor- 
mations, and himself ’ devises a 
generator producing sets of transfor- 
mations. Graphs are drawn with the 
five relators arranged in a column 
down Ihe left-hand side and the for- 
mula from which oilier formulae are 
to be derived is written along the top. 
Under each member of this formula* 
Saumjan writes, a column of formulae 
derived by applying each rif the rcln- 
tbr.4 at the side of llie graph to that 
particular member. Various ways 
arc then explained for moving from 
column to column across the graph, 
selecting one expression from each 
column, in order to derive a set of 
new formulae. 

Saumjan foresees two important 
ways of using the graphs und the 
formulae they generate; The first 
concerns thc measurement of gram- 
matical synonymy; Given an initial 
formula l and the set of, formulae 
derivable from it. he claims that you 
can 1 measure grammatical synonymy 
by the number of expressions which 
any two of the derived- formulae 
have in common. The second use is 
in typological studies : given an 
Initial formula and the set of formu- 
lae; derivable from ic, ora? can com- 
pare two languages according 1 to 
which of the derived formulae are 
Snternrcluble in both languages rind 
Which only in one or other of - ihe 
; languages, 

; Saumjan's theory is above all an ’ 
impressive piece ' of syrithcsls. The 
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operation of application itself he has 
adopted from Curry and leys; the 
structure of (lie "transformational 
field generator " is taken from 
the field of graph theory ; and the 
central syntactic notions — that the 
basic units arc " sentence ” and 
“ noun ” and (lint a verb is some- 
thing which combines with a noun 
to yield a .sentence— tire common i>» 
" catcgorisd grammars ” originating 
in (he work of the Polish logician 
Ajihikicwicz. fiatimjan, of course, 
acknowledges nil these sources. 


Although the application:! I model 
may be internally consistent. Hie 
syntactic notions on which it is 
based are open to objections which 
go to the heart of the matter: the 
relator system. This rests on three 
basic categories, "sentence ", '‘ 111)1111 
phrase " mid " verb plim.se ", and 
three further categories based on the 
relation of modification. “ modifier 
of a noun phrase ", " modifier 
of a verb phrase", '* modifier of a 
modifier of a noun nhrasc lint 


modifier of a noun phrase ". Hut 
Si mm jau does not, first of all. define 
the relation of modification. 
Secondly, the epitemion interpreted 
as “modifier of a noun phrase” is 
represented by a semion interpreted 
ns “ adjective ", but adjectives 
modify nouns, not noun phrases. 
(The same objection also goes for 
the category " modifier of a verb 
phrase”.} Thirdly, the category 
"modifier of a verb phrase “ is un- 
satisfactory because ii obscures the 
crucial distinction between morphs 
which function as the object of a 
verb and those which function as 
adverbs, ic. as adjuncts ol time, 
place, and so on. Furthermore, in a 
sentence like John repaired (he car 
at nijfht. the car may he said to 
“ modify *' the verb but at nix fit 
modifies the whole sequence John 
repaired the car; witness the sen- 
tence The repairing of the car hy 
John took place at niyhi. l : ourthly, 
like 1 he iiniis of the injjiiicmk'Ms, 
&iini>j;<ii s categories me a combina- 
tion of form and function, each 
category having a basic syntactic 
function. 

Indeed, the main defect in &mm- 
|nns model is iliat there is no 
concept of "deep structure us 
understood m Western generative 
gninmuir. This i|u:iiificaiion is uu- 
porUmt because Saiimjan claims lhai 
in Ins model deep structure ami 
surfuce struct 11 re are halved disting- 
uished. I here is, however, a crucial 
difference between the two notions 
of deep structure. In Simni Jan's deep 
.structure formulae arc genera ted 
which are then assigned interpreta- 
tions 111 the surface structure. Hie 
two levels being joined by ‘'corre- 
spondence rules ". The abstractness 
of the deep structure is shown hy 
the fact that the formulae may be 
interpreted us either phonological or 
syntactic units. 

Unfortunately, this is a jejune 
sort of abstractness, because the 
syntactic notions captured in the 
formulae have to do simply with 
surface structure, and for the nolion 
of "deep structure " to be fruitful 
we need not only lo have formulae 
which can be interpreted ns different 
sorts of objects but also to realize 
that the objects under investigation 
may have a deep structure different 
from their surface structure. It is 
precisely this realization, leading to 
a systematic study of deep structure 
wWch has made generative grammar 
so fnihful m the past . fifteen yean: 
CThc notion, that .abstract linguistic 
Units are realized by or associated 
With concrete elements is not pecul- 
tar to generative grammar, nor even 
to modern linguistics, but it is, true 
1° say that it is within the frame- 
work- or generative grammar that 
deep structure and * the relations 
between deep and surface structure 
have been most thoroughly and 
rigorously investigated.) 

A particularly striking illustration 
of the superficial nature of gaum- 
jans syntactic categories. is his treat- 
ment of possessive constructions, 
compared with : that in certain ver- 
sions of the generative model. In the 
phrase dam Ivana (house-bf-lvan). 
/ranfl'ls fhe genitive ofTnkri and hi 
classified by gaumjan as the modi- 
fier of a noun phrase, which classifi- 
cation is correct but un revealing. 
Much more revealing is the 
approach which derives Ivana from 
an underlying locative construction. 

: 1 * I-'- .- ‘1 : 


The genitive case in Russian, in 
combination with the prepositions it 
(utl and okuh (about, near), ex- 
presses “ place at which the 
English sentence Ivan has a car is 
irniisliiicri into Russian as V Ivana 
inaiina (At-1 van-ear), the phrase n 
Ivana being parallel with overt loca- 
tive phrases like a reki (at-river). 
n Ivana is interpreted us expressing 
"place at which”, and il the struc- 
ture 11 I a sentence like Dom Ivana 
derrvjtinnvj is derived from a deep 
sj Kiel urc which may be glossed in 
English us “ Mouse (house wooden) 
ul Ivan ", then the occurrence of 
genitive ease-forms in possessive con- 
structions can be explained instead of 
being treated ns an accident. The 
explanation is that possessive con- 
structions derive from locative con- 
struct ions and that such locatives arc 
realized in the surface structure as l he 
proposition u followed hy a noun in 
(lie genitive case, unless the locative 
const ruction is embedded in another 
structure, in which cu.se the locative 
is realized only as a noun in the 
genitive ease, without a preposition. 
Insights such as these cannot be 
expressed by the upplicalionnl model 
us it stands at present. 


Lihitep states 


S^l 1 ! dr ^ as i vita nuova for the Captain 
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Rut however faulty his syntactic 
notions. Saumjan takes an extremely 
broad view of the study of language. 
I 11 u short section on the correlation 
of language and thought he takes up 
Reielienhucirs point that human 
beings can conceive a situation as 
either an event or a thing (Reiehen- 
haeli uses as an example the sen- 
tences " George VI was crowned in 
West mi lister Abbey" and "The 
coronation of George VI (01 tk place 
in Westminster Abbey ") and claims 
that in the application;!! model he 
hie* captured (his property of the 
human mind by alluwing different 
relators to he applied to any 
■'root". In the same section he 
claims that the applicational model 
also captures the notion expressed 
in 1 MiH. 1 i . Ih ilium and Galan- 
lei > hook l he Plans amt Structure 
n f Hehuvhmr that u plan of behav- 
iour is any hierarchically structured 
process in an organisin capable of 
eon trolling the order in which a 
.sequence of operations is to be 
carried out. 

San in jail's applicational model is 
nul only typical id Soviet theoretical 
linguistics, il is the most fully 
worked -mi I and most widely-used 
model in the Suviel I 'nion. Indeed, 
it has influenced a number of fin- 
giiisls elsewhere in Ha stern Europe, 
altliough the principal linguistic cen- 
tres there, Prague and Hast 
ilerlin, are now developing 
their own versions of the 
C immskyan model. There urc, 
1,1 coarse, many theoretical linguists 
other than Saumjan working in the 
Soviet Union, but they are much 
better at compiling information than 
acquiring insights. 

Some of these linguists have, how- 
ever, made extremely valuable con- 
tributions to our understanding of 
Russian, especially in the area of the 
thematic structure of sentences. 
Among the lending scholars in ihis 
Held are V. A. BcloSapkova and I. j. 
Kovtunova. who contributed to the 
latest Academy Grammar, and 0. 
A. Lapleva. Bui it is a greal pity 
that they have not been able to 
describe their findings in terms of a 
fiyslem such as that of M. A. K 
Halliday for example, and a. pity loo 
that other areas of Russian syntax 
nave not been investigated by lin- 
guists of similar calibre. 

uf ‘he blame for all Ihis lies 
, IC ^PPrc^on of free linguis- 

Iibh h fi? hl In ll l c di,ys uf s,!llin 

SSL . * c . ontm, "ng isolation of 
Soviet linguists from current inler- 

dellhte ' Bu ‘ Saumjan do- 

2 t b®, 8re u ten respecl for havin 0 

introduced abstract, theoretical lin- 
guistics into the Soviet Union in the 

and Tor 

ruvmg defended his posilion against 

•Wf. fronv tho linguistic 

establishment there. It should be 
emphasized, - finally, that : in ' the - 
^y*5U Um ? n ‘here are- njiany tal- 
ented linguists, sensitive. ;to the subt- 

doubt in the reviewer's mind >h«i 1 
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I.edrvs tl'iiue mere :■ soil I lls 
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Paris : Gall in larel. 

Marcel Joiihainlcau has told us more 
than once- in " Jouriialiers " that the 
family's demands make cuntiniiul 
book publication imperative. Publi- 
cation and productivity are not en- 
tirely synonymous. Although these 
four books were all puhlishcd during 
the eight months from September, 
1971, to May, 1972, composition 
look place much earlier and was not 
confined lo ** Jouriialiers .1 zacl 
is a recit or, more exactly, a fantasy 
written in 1927— one year after the 
appearance of Monsieur (iedcaii 
marie. Ft is interesting ami readable 
like nearly everything M Joiiliaiuleau 
lias written, but it is in no sense one 
of his major works, which explains 
the forty-five year delay in publica- 
tion. Some ot his perennial themes 
are there and (lie two protagonists 
.seem to reflect lv\o .sides ot his own 
personality. 

The two latest instalments of 


“ Journaliers "are tab. 
) vll \ religion, 
marriage. There 

nnis .“it. 


cliango of an^ ; 

iim U XV” r ST" : 

' v ‘lh its mixture ol J- 
■savagery, which ap^'. 
tlic verge of hwiE: 
vi veil, bill it jetjoSij 
Hun the disastrous 
adopted daughter, ^ 
process of becoming a 
owing lo the brutality of., 
husband. The most ash 
of Gt' monies is M & 
frantic devotion to faff" 1 
son, which he himssH . 
“ incomprehensible". * 
added in 197! tells uj Hi 
has exchanged his stqfi 
name for that of the e 
seems to look fonwdB. 
like a happy ending to fa 
llic family drama (M 
word is "miracle''). 

M Jouhandeau’s der& 
used lo write almost 
son from the time h 
native Gudrct in 19K 
death in 1936. The preset 
of her letters errs on it 
generosity, but many ol4 
interesting reading, f 
those describing the but 
which the Inhabitants f 
greeted M JouhandeanTtr 
and the views of the fbsS 
son’s forthcoming unne, 
mother's comment on »|fc 
of filise was to pr««: 

*■ Elk* cst jolie, umiseDrs 
dans le regard.” 
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I tri of Ulysses S. Granl 
y John Y. Simon 
4 : January H- March 31 , 

"arbondakx Illinois; South- 
A University Press, til 5. 

xth volume of the Grant 
illustrates the switchback 
f Grant's achievement ami 
pulalion. At the beginning, 
iimpson Grant is basking in 
costumed glory of his vic- 
Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
ewggeraies their import- 
.but it was true that the 
i of the twu forts with 
tiy largo haul of Rebel 
km was one of the few genuine 
» victories at the beginning of 
> There is some justice in the 
that the surrender of the Con- 
ti troops represented the 
B victory in American history 
ris the number of captives was 
med. although the victory was 
1 decisive ns Saratoga or York- 
■or as barren as Jackson's 
|M New Orleans. Still, it 
1 very great chanac from the 
preer of Captain Grant who 
it the _ Army under .1 series of 
i This was a vita nuova for 
ilherto unlucky and unsucccss- 
rofessional soldier, 
his exultation in his triumph 
iirile the modern reader as 
k. but it was by no means 
like the Bomhasfes Furi- 
iper triumphs of General Pope 
■monlhs later. In this sense it 
M ihc turning of the tide for 
i, V c „ f«omes » Major- 
Jg Votonicere; the public 
* war Dcparlmem. including 


the new Secieiarv. Manion, begin in 
notice him. hut already there are 
shadows i>ii his iiew-lound glmy. for 
there aie many stories of his di ink- 
ing habits and others of his 
casualness in conducting his 
correspondence. We now know how 
tedious ami nnlair General I hillock 
was. hut at the lime llalleek was 
Ihoughl to lv an milested military 
genius, and Grant was not ihc kind 
of general whom a nnHlern stall could 
elfeehiaiiy protect. 

Grant, too. had to deal with ihc 
beginnings of the troubles between 
the Volunteer oil ice r*. and the Wv-a 
Pointers. We can see that some 
Volunteers were in fact as useful as 
some of the West Pointers, but. what- 
ever the reason, the future was lo be 
with the latter, and although Grant 
had made enemies at the Point jind 
in the “ Old Army ”, there was an 
esprit de corps among the regular 
army officers which covered up a 
great many faults and mistakes. 

More important, in a sense, t s ihc 
illumination of the problems involved 
in turning the civilian United States 
into a great power, abundantly illus- 
trated in this volume. There was 
plunder; there was graft : there were 
personal failures of many kinds. We 
now know from the experience of 
both the World Wars tiuil even an 
army of professional soldiers will 
have a good many rotten apples in 
il. and the very amateurish armies 
at the beginning of the <~ix il War 
had an exceptionally high propor- 
tion of these inedible fruits. There 
were, for example, semi-regular 
troops like the " Jessie Scouts " 
whose scratch regiment produced 
u series of increasingly annoying 
headaches for anyone who hail to 
deal with them. I he activities ul this 
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legiiiienl ivc.ill less the highly cap- 
able it over-nm bilious le-.sie Renton 
I him her hiislisuul John ( lurles 
Fieiiioni. | licit was the constant in- 
IruMoti uf polities into military 
a 1 fairs, a It hough it must he remem- 
bered 1 ha 1 Gram gained a uical deal 
by having political friends, not all of 
whom were as tiresome as Senator 
Browning. Grant was the victim ul 
.1 great deal >>i mendacious slander ; 
he was also ihc victim of some ol 
•he had Imbits that had done him so 
much hann in the did Army. Ii is 
true that on one ol die drunken hunts 

with which he was reproached his 
inebriation was attributed to “ Cham- 
pagne wine hut whisky was a more 
serious danger. 

There is evidence that Grant 
already inspired a good deal nf con- 
fidence and admiration a.s well as a 
good deal of apprehension. The rea- 
sons for his success may have been 
as mysterious lo his troops as they 
later were lo Henry Adams, but the 
successes were often real rind con- 
trasted with the torpor and timidity 
of General Hallcck, who was a 
soldier of the school of General 
Mack, although lie never suffered a 
catastrophe as complete as the .sur- 
render at (Jim. There was plenty of 
jealousy in the new troops, among tho 
officers ;it any rale, and one of 1 I 10 
officers who took par! in ;i not very 
edifying campaign of self-promotion 
was the future author of Ren Hur. 
There were also the beginnings of tho 
Grant family’s perennial problem. 
There is some evidence here that his 
.sisters were almost as wearying as his 
disagreeable and not conspicuously 
'* ethical " lather, who was even then 
displaying faults fur which his son 
was to pay dearly. 

The relationship between. Grant 
and J l.dlcek perhaps delayed his 
attainment of (he rank of national 
hero. for. pedantic and basically idle. 
Hallcck had link use for such an 
original a . General Grant. We have 
always m remember that 011 hnlh 
sides (luring Hie War between the 
Stales stall' work had lo he primitive. 
I lu- dcpl iimblc condition of 'the 
telegraph service was ;t handicap 
for both the ('onfedcralcs and 
the Unionists. Flic poor state 
ol the mads magnified the im- 
pact of vile weather and provided 
excuses for some incompetent, or 
worse than incompetent, otliecrs liko 
( .iptiiiu /.ilition S. Main i/ulnuin, 
it is 10 Ih- presumed, is a variant on 
the name Salmon which his parents 
had given that a mbit ions politician, 
the Secretary of the Treasury). 

In addition to incompetence, cor- 
ruption, and a lack of all military 
virtues, there are many explanations 
of 1 lie amateurish scramble on both 
sides at Ihe beginning of the Civil 
W.ir which came to a height at the 
great and bloody battle of Shiloh. 
Although Grant was not innocent as 
a military politician, he had at this 


lime ii* • \oi v lixed political pmiciptcs 
except the dcIciHc of Ihc (.J 11 ion. Me 
Wii.s highly critical of the Sanitary 
( onmijssion .nul of ihc- Ulna-Aboli- 
tionists. I lie lima was far ahead 
when he would embody the ortho- 
doxy o) ihe Republican Parly and 
he ax iiuicli a partisan as his favourite 
protege. General Philip Sheridan. 

1 he coni in tied rebukes lie got from 
Hallcck were nm totally undeserved, 
although it must be 1 cine inhered ih.it 
adequate sl.ilT orguni/niinn was very 
rare even in ihe great European 
ui mies at this lime. I -Tom the point 
of view of morale, /cal and ver.xn- 
tility, the Union and Con federate 
troops in I8t>2 were more valuable 
than the far belter trained units of 
the jirmies of the Potomac and of 
Northern Virginia in 1864, but there 
is still plenty of evidence of the 
expense (in more than money.) of the 
tin professional organization which 
Grant in some .sense had to supple- 
ment by his own unshockubility. 

The famous partnership of Grant 
and William Tecum sc h Sherman is 
only beginning here, and the Inter 
troubles brought about by amateur 
generals like “ Black lack ’’ Logan 
were less .serious than the troubles 
brought about, just before Shiloh, hy 
bad staff work, bad discipline, and 
a general display of the drawbacks of 
amateur soldiering. Grant was 
conscious that lie was under constant 
observation, the victim of slander 
and. indeed, the victim of truth. He 
could with justification already claim 
to have done the suite some ser- 
vice ; lie was also 10 be responsible 
for some disasters and ne;ii -disasters, 
ii.s in the coming battle of Shiloh lor 
Pittsburg Landing). 

Since we know that, for all his 
numerous fa tills, Grant hud his great 
moments still tu eomc at Vicksburg 
mid in Tennessee, wc arc perhaps tou 
ready fo overlook wluu must have 
been an irritating appearance of 
slackness, even irresponsibility, 
which, if il did nol justify Halleck’s 
aspersions, called on Lincoln's mag- 
nanimity and muleraiiimling. Gram 
could write lo IHiliii Wnshburne with 
an affectation of well-trained doci- 
lity which did nol quite re present his 
ntliliide to Hallcck or perhaps even 
to SI anion, flul wc can sec him hero 
learning his trade, and note the 
brevity of his let let's to his wife and 
his display of ostentatious modesty 
when it could really have been said 
that he had .1 great dcjil to lie 
modest about. 

The next volume will bring us lo 
one of the great crises in Grant's 
career, lie owed much lo people 
like Rawlins and a good deal lo the 
understanding uf the remote presi- 
dent, hut there is even so a curious 
air of imminent disaster, escape 
from which explains, if it does not 
justify, .some of the disasters of his 
presidential career. 


Coming Quaker 


Ihe Papers nf Benjamin Franklin 

Volume 15 ; January I through 

December 31. 17A8. 

l-diled bv William Ii. Willow and 

others. 

327pp. Yule University PresS. £7.85. 

Ihc latest volume of the Franklin 
Papers has necessarily an interim 
character. Franklin is about to be a 
great figure on Ihe British scene und, 
not long alter, to become a great 
figure of the Western world. But we 
who know the destiny of Franklin, 
Ihe equal or at any rale the rival of 
Voltaire, have to bear in mind (ha l 
Ihe destiny of this “ hero uf two 
worlds ' was nol yet fully apparent. 
He was moving on and tip from the 
important but hardly dazzling role of 
chief spokesman for the increasingly 
discontented colonists of British 
Nmlh America and as a leading 
member of the International of 
-the Enlightenment ". Bui Frank- 
lin Wits -.fill mainly a highly enterpris- 
ing utittMi ot Philadelphia and about 
lo he recognized as tlif inoxl eminent 
con uf Boston. 

in 1768. however. Franjdin, was 
jii>t ■ yti k public dissident Biid still 


less a rebel. He was on excellent 
terms with his eminently loyal son 
and the cynical might see in father 
and son figures like Lord Durrisdeer 
and the Master of nallanirac. 

In this period. Franklin was 
almost as deeply involved in the 
progress of tho Enlightenment as in 
the politics of London dr Philadel- 
phia ; the Transit of Venus was an 
international event as important as 
the follies of .imperial policy and the 
Republic, of Letters as effectively 
united as the British Empire. Lhc 
highly civilized behaviour of the 
French fleet to Captain Cook was 
still in the future but was predict- 
able, a scientific example . of the 
spirit already displayed at Fontcnoy. 
Great names like Becearia’s remind 
us of Lhe civilized world that 
Gibbon inhabited and the affairs of 
the renovated Philadelphia Philo- 
sophical Society arc almost or quite 
as .important ax the land sptoida- 
lionx in the Ohio country. But is 
in ■ the coming volumes that the 
world's Debate will he renewed and 
“ le hfni Quicker" will have, his— 
and the infant American nation's-;-, 
reyengv. ‘ 
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IK A (». IV.II>*; : 

The liilcNecImil Origins of the Emith 

I'll i III* IK vi >m vti I 

67N|ip Priiieeliui I loivcrsily Press. 
London. Oxford Muiver.sily Press, 
to. 5t). 

( Jus latest niipiirtiiiii work In lour* 
from Ira Wade's pen is | lie Tirsl ol 
a projected three- volume study ol 
Ihe Enlightenment (he seems to 
regard this as .synonymous with (lie 
French Enlightenment |. in which he 
sets out to study the origins or the 
movement. After a prelim imiry sur- 
vey nf ” Fnligliieuinenls We Hate 
Known", ranging hack to ‘Joec|iie 
villc and S'ainle-liaive, he conducts 
his own investigation. moving frum 
the " Renaissance Enlightenment ” 
through the Baroque period lip to 
roughly the death of Louis XIV. 
Mom of the time lie develops his 
view through the separate analysis 
ol individual writers : as such, we 


subordinate role; fmtlieiiiioie. In 
limit the survey to Ihe acknowledged 
front-runners is to risk getting a 
one-sided view of the race. Itiil 
Professoi Wade ma) he right, rcvcitl 
historians may indeed have under- 
mined the '‘spiritualist " element in 
Iheii view of the past. A hellei 
purpose will be served hx looking at 
Ihe results. 

hi ere we must admit a certain 
disappointment. This lengthy work, 
full of precise insights upon individ- 
uals. appears to fall short at the level 
of general .synthesis. The ultimate 
conclusions appear In he that men. 
shaken In Mich phenomena as the 
growth of science, (lie hirih of 
humanism, Ihe Re Ion nation, were 
thrown hack upon using their own 
minds more and more independently 
of faith and authority. The ultimate 
question 
one 

one organized his knowledge The 
human mind, looking for its identity 
in Ihe increasingly secular world of 
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several Marxist accounts or h 
ings. this is one ol tlieui 
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Moliere. L-a l oniainc. Malebranclic, 
Leibniz. Locke, Newton ami Buyle. 
PmlcsMir Wade secs the period as 
“ the making of a spirit ". Man's 
iluuight is subjected to events that 
challenge and upset Ins basic pre- 
suppositions. and j( is in (he new 
(luuigfiL-s which arise out of the crisis 
that the change in mood is muni 
fustinJ. I he author conlciuls that 
Ffnlightenment criticism has tended 
for the past thirty years or so to over- 
look “the fuel that, for tin lightened 
Man. it is (Inuighi which leads ihe 
world ". 

In pursuit of this idea, he makes 
his history essentially u commentary 
upon (ire.it Hooks and (ireal 
Minds, liy discerning the truth 
about the leading intellects wc shall 
above all grasp the sense of the 
times. Ihe individual essays me nil 
developed with the care and erudi- 
tion we have come to ctpccl or a 
very fine scliolar, and some, like 
that on Hiiyle. are excellent in their 
wide-ranging lucidity and control. 
Hut the method clearly lias its theo- 
retical dangers. The Enlightenment 
becomes an intcllecliiali/eil affair 
where hisioric.il events play a very 


rgc 

form only after 1715, Such inrei- 
cnecs. I hough based on much valu- 
able material, are unsurprising; one 
holies that they will perhaps he 
enriched by the next volume. 

Ibis study then, judged alongside 
the very highest works of Enlighten- 
ment scholarship, docs no! wholly 
succeed; it will not supplant Cas- 
sirer or Hazard. Hut as a manual if 
an advanced sort it lias much lo 
offer, and students of any of i|r- 
writers treated here will lie enlight- 
ened. Occasionally verbose or repeti- 
tive, lacking a clear arrangement of 
topics and with an index inadequate 
to the textual wealth, it is not easy 
to consult ami has lo be rend with 
deliberation; but it will almost 
alwaj*. iep.iv I lie aiieiiiivvness that 
must be brought lo it. Ihe author is 
occasionally given lo exaggerating 
Ins ease. One cun scarcely talk, for 
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tin., view to the inhabitant of Anglo- ^ IU ' s v,lSt hook -V „ other societies should he 
Amei ican icidemi i ii... c.,..,T.i. .. J. "i 1 tjuesses, may bcwzj Kuk bv them on ourselves. 

, ' ' *' ..ii in. m the less, he is clearly ir should try and ronmiluie om 

/R'f/iieoyiu-. It is ccrlumiy undeniable phasizc the importaoce rfhiiionv in a compuraiive Ian- 
Mint I >Rlei oi i-, unwilling to sirail- in Diderot's last years ; a; Ifcl is. a language nuuiitii-d by 

j.ickei ihe utmple.xilv ol things. ||e lie brings to light mixlii * lo‘ c learned of different 

is haul to pin down, and one is not unfamiliar to moil rcifc lllwfcvtr inenntpleie. 

■.XoM-n! l ! , ;:!i,J ,m ' .I s -41 will, in one of several polcmi- 

uiii !..!. 1 0;.. o K ;! ct f ,,,n ol , ! ,, 1 S vously concerned loctp in which he exhibits their equality. The unwashed among 
vu , ni . *■'’ I'cnm > book, winch vehement nature of D&i u another's failings tin this scludars arc those who, ignorant t»f 
s s m lo luxe alii acted much billions, and to refute Margei is A. K. Saraii. v\ hose the hue quest in anthropology, look 

the aging Lncyclopnlisl i fc nastily compared to those lo what Indians do rather Ilian what 

on the eonvidionv ofli df Hitler) M Dumoni insists lliev think, .issmne without question 

maturity. .Even if not tV hues arc mv( impenetrable bm dial our esiiinalion of equality 

sages attributed to D & 1 ‘sol only <wi be made to ubiquitous, elevate economic and 

tact by him, he dga! licaie, they must political man above religious man 

openly with Raynal r ^ nj K(orY in and so miss the entire meaning ot 

limes; It wenw ctarto ^ lugd |ier eight essays Hie caste system. 

almosl Sw Th^' j«.vs r i‘"p' ' ,lK ' r :,rB,lnK ' nl ; -7 '"""f 
orous denouncer ^ on occasion repeat the m;wk ’ : mn,L ' " ;,n , ,cy ;,I K ' 

m justice. What Vi »Bronvev«l in compass which eimlcs the manner 

ills1llllll , f .. ; - ..s vt-im.u line in niueroi s I”** 1 ' , tt8 $| fc* ^“ctiiralism is the tool Ibrough the lutes and sin i cuts (and 

" ,C | «* m P , « , x- ."nerg- ilevelopmenl. He sew tlir »/n7.»ro/»/i«- lhi ; tvl . Cll, 1 1 b ’ "S ^ » whole, helps him ihiougb die doldrums) ol 

tlso ., IU,Ll l; ,IUl .r ,,U,ish UV "'/.J- l r;,llu 'i' like Hie ,n„i h yiiiv f solomes. Jn a pa«a^| Jndias apparent diversity; scliol.uly wiHmj! about Indian eul- 

OMS m du eighteenth century . ttm ltt . ,, ,* I runt cover, the o\iP te i, a single comprehensible hue and society. CvHainly the book 

lW - con unit led io a a-.t'in wliU ' s: '^irtg underlying mu ,asv to read, and for d.os, 

imlvsl.-M l!.i ‘‘* l l , 1 l,r iiumbei ol basis principles • iiheisin Non. non; il tnutqif. ^ ‘ u|| u r i; Unit this pattern is without some back|tioiiinl m Hie 

r:*. 1 * k k ' ,,, " s,1,ul 1 Itandles best : muioi ioli-sin. sJifiiiilic iuoimcss' U'stisv w*it Lute Silen^ A founded in notions of subject it will lie iilinivsi am|it.-ntft- 

■1 \ r ui,:a . s . s,s i*? 51 -' 11 ' ■? r,,B| K l1 social improvement and H e sieve' meiil. te S.^P^i'y- I'cxling on Hie ruble, lint, inoie concisely than in 

■' succcssibn of Hunkers. , U p nil?lll ,| slv L. . ,., hew- U‘ Uu din .h: -^g ^ '■‘"■n Incctuidlty. and .if any o.he. work reviewed I.ereM 

be 1 eg.u ded as the es*i ! - la nt ,,W 

elements ol his thinking (Hie con- , eni iw ver-W* * 1 J - f ?' c « ,VCs '. Wl . in - lo pel severe, a pmpose and a seitss 

iiiniiicni rcwr «7 _^*®Br ofrn . civih/m ion’s insist- of seluil.ulv uleiiuty : with him as 


attention m I'nglish-spi-aking coun- 
tries. is valuable in dial it proviiles a 
goosl fiainework for iluuking about 
these thing-. It is lt partisan work; 
as such ii will pioxoke disagree men I 
aiul make us ask the most interest- 
ill*! questions about Diderot. 

Tile aggressive tide i which is 
ilia lelied h\ an agiee.ibh aggiessive 
lone at loans points Hiioiiglioul the 
book) indicate- what M llenot le 
Kurds as the central line ol Diderot's 


But some are more 
unequal than others 


Diderot IMS quite a different image "Z ,. Tlle 'fir'# arekieofogic;' I. hisioi icnl. as 

.i- | , . . ""‘'L*- express the public conc«B anthropological- applied lo 

in hi m -ib n' 1 - 11 - ^ l, ‘-' u i ,, aged to value second the fruitful ^1 ^ m other civilizations, is one --- 

• 1 L •• I H' 1 ’ simhiigly open gallon. Many reader) dtsimc. namely, the endeavour J’Npp. i .nnbridge \ >ni\ersitv Press, 
mind, quick to seize win, level w;o prised at the impor^lsd-iic an adequate idea ol 
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icully to linn Id 1 when he turns 
right j we have a sense of where we 
are going ami why we are making 
the journey. 

One other hook undci review lias 
a similar inleiiliim. hut Riehaid 
I annoy is loimul and discursive, 
sometimes 1 ambling, where M 
Dumont is always terse. While M 
Dimuml umc lies a level of under- 
standing that comprehends both 
India and our own civilization. Mi 
i annoy is more often content to 
llisisl i’hl\ lll.ll Wi* It. Mil llOlll 
India : 


jnjuniiii system and the 11 " ques- 

tions " his imerpielaiioiis by making 
pi eei-sely Ihe smile imerpictaiion 
liimselt. I- in-ally there are- many 
arguments in The .Y/vnA/m* I ree 
which rest upun psychological or 
Mel.uhanile premises, all of whiil, 
seem to indicate that Mi i.nnnoy 
knows without doubt wlud is right 
ami good and healthy in societies 
anil cultures (as is apparent in the 
long quota I ion given above;. Ncv- 
eillieless iliji book is lo be com- 
mended ami will be valued foi die 
evident sun -lily of the .nillioi's 
moral pmpo .-, tiis wide leading and 
his expei iom r ol India, ami. above 
all. his atte'iiipl to comprehend a 
totality. 
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Smith -UuM 1 11 rope The ini|ior[ancc 
ol physical science, medicine, Tine 
art and architecture lor (he period is 
stressed. Among those few articles 
that concentrate On purely historical 
aspects are N. R. .1 oh axon’s study of 
me precise nature and ini port of 
Lotus XI Vs last words lo his infant 
successor and Louis TronardV 
account of nationalism in Hie 
French Netherlands. The American 
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■Manliul pari (though not all, and 
many of the best are missing) of the 
proceedings U | the 1971 Congress in 
Nancy amounting to more than 
eighty papers. The range and diver- 
sity render impossible any .sort of 


Holly unnoticed. 

The Congress continues lo attract 
a strong and varied contingent from 
North America ■ and Western 
Europe, though there nre still, alas 
few from outside those two areas 
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(tin- Ic.itiuc ui mmi'is.d dpnifioiiHic i.s 
Mil- unpin lit ik' c which liuliiili civili/a- 
Iiuii hits iilltu'liL'il lo llic xinipliiiciilioii 
■uni iciliii'liiui ol in.'cils llmmith self* 
wi in illy. M Us 1 1 lost positive ii iiilm ns 

in i ci Ii nv siiciid conflict oiiil I lie I he processes 

(li-liiiiiiiiiii/.iimii iiilk'irill in the pursuit j nlm uon 
ol ni.iiciiiil i*ii in. this knnl nf himiili l v U* LIInII(jL 
is i .ui- in wvsicm science .md tevltnol* 

oj*y. It is .ilso du- loiiclisioiic ui our For M Dumnnl <and Bungle 1 ! 
success in l.iilurc lu reduce tension almost exclusively, and lo u lesser 
even within die dnm.iin of uur per- f,n Mr I. annoy, it is India’s 

sinial lives ... the wisdom or siimM- | r . lt |j l i lin |] 1;i | j s (he. xvoiiliy object of 
nrss and study. All the oilier books here, at 

varying levels of generality, concern 
themselves with processes of change 


iiienl of small -scale pluralislle aclivitv 
in cumimniifv living, n noii-viulenl cco- 


in eumniuniiv living, n niui-vHiinii vl,,- , - - - r - , 

logical perspective, all of which .nig- themselves with processes of change 
iu.itc in self-scrutiny, are age -u Id arising from the encounter between 
I in tin n responses in life's dilemma* — a tiadilionui India and ’* modern in- 
line flower of crisis, ll is Imped that sli lu lions. On the one side hi'O such 
the inipcTsiin.il character of this hunk's "primordial'-' elements as caste, 
analytical structure lias not concealed f iim ily system and communal loypl- 
my desire lo share with the reader ft ,j cs . on ihe other bureaucracy, 
bciisc tif urgent human mvolvemenl in po | jlii;;i | parlies, the Independence 

these issnes nned. l ® ,hc Movement and planned socialist dc- 

, cner , 1 Of us all, by l.nh,. s s.n.ggle for w|opmc|) , 0nC( l iigJlin , he BuilJe is 

M Dumont; at base this is the 
I o this end Mr I. annoy takes the encounter between a value set on 
reader through a fat from ini per- the Collectivity and hierarchy, as 
sonal survey of Indian art, the family against Hie individual, the premise 
system, the social structure, value of equality, and the idea that we 
systems and altitudes, sacred author- should study society by seeing what 
ity and the secular slate, and, at (he men make of it rather than what It 
end, an interesting .survey of Gftn- makes of them, 
dhi's life and purposes. He has read The least demanding introduction 
widely, bill, perhaps inevitably in a to these problems is provided by 
hook of this size, there are hlcm- Thomas R. Metcalf's compilation in 
ishes. Ilis prose is often painfully Modem India. This is a collection 
purple : 

Indians were struct lira linln several 
Ihon-i.iiid yean before the boy Claude 
t tivi-Sirousx lost all sense of lime and 
became loully absorbed in tracing (he 
labyrindiine geological striilii of the 
CVvcouw- before structuralist physic 
was developed with the aid of non- 


Furc structuralist physics 
with the aid of 
numerical, computerized pattei n -recog- 
iniion. 

More serious arc lapses of under- 


of edited articles, mostly by histor- 
ians, illustrating India's sense of 
“ identity ”, of M the p<txt ”, of 
“ urgency “ and of "the future 
The selcclion of . nineteen authors 
has been skilfully mnde, bui it is a 
pity ihat sonic of the articles should 
have been shortened, and the 
immediate usefulness of (ho book is 
diminished by (he omission of many 
font notes ; most of all, it is deplore- 
.. . - • . hie that publishing conventions still 

standing- On past D, . •» y j 0 no( rC q U j rc an. index for a book 

writes ihat The strict injunction of !hi ^ k j nd . , = 

ayainsl -idyltery indicates the cstabl- Bn* in almost all the essays ihe 
ishincnt of a rigid family identity proas is impeccable and those who 
i, nil the decline of tribal-group inar- wish to go deeper can always turn 
ringe " : this reveals a thoroughly lo the originals. A final regret is 
outmoded idea about marriage, ihat the editor did not use hij talents 
which contrasts oddly with the, on to write an cvuiy providing, the kind 
the whole, accurate and up-to-date of overview found in Dumont or 
presentation of ihe structural fca- I -annoy. Within the several essays 
lures of Indian society and culture there is theorizing in plenty, but the 
given in his third section. But here short (and always lucid) iniroduc- 
too he . quotes Dr, Ppi-ock on the 'Immis to qach . ,cswty arc not ail 
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adequate Mihsiiink* Tui :i grander 
-••c.tleiiiciK. On the oilier lunur. j| 
niiehl he argued lh;<l I lie wry ab- 
sence of a li *jn mi nidi iii; concept uni 
tinmen ork makes this the most 
suitable bunk of all | hose reviewed 
lie iv n iih n lik-Ji m hugm one's 
undo standing of India. 

While the mcclini: of "tradition 
anil inudcriiih " provide*. scholars 
nkh an intellectual emblem and 
requires (liein In construct an in- 
terpretative svnlliois. i( t'uces Indians 
nidi an immediate dilemma. The 
alternative- in la el can he very 
simph pill : oilier things being 

equal, die old ean be rejected. Lhe 
nen can he rejected, hulh call he 
accepted hill kepi in separate com- 
part incuts. nr the two can be syn- 
thesized to produce a new whole. 
■Sei-Li.-il of (lie authors make rather 
beau weather of ifiis, no doubt 
became, like many sc holm’s, they 
have i rou hie keeping rlieir analytic 
models sepal. ite from empirical real- 
ity. 

They develop an affection for one 
<*' other of these models, lurn llieir 
gnus on some scholarly predecessor 
who fas ■ >u red a different point of 
view foi, if necessary. invent .such a 
prmlcecssnri. and ignore whal is 
sureli a plain fact : that all four of 
these solutions are to he round, 
depending on where you choose to 
place die context, I ; or innately (his 
tends to he a disease of intriKluc- 
lioiis and ini i nductor) chapters and 
(Hive the writer gels immersed in his 
own i link-rial a more balanced view 
emerges. (There arc, incidentally, 
some excellent examples of a bal- 
anced theoretical approach in (he 
c.ssajs by Ite ri lard Cohn on the 
concept of *' region” in India and 
by Morris -Junes on India's “ polit- 
ical idioms " in Modem India.) 

K. S. K. Imre's hook. alas, suffers 
ft on i these .shortcomings. Milton 
•Smgei s.ijs in his foreword that this 
is "a lichlv duci mien led ease study 
to help lay the gliosi of the over- 
.worketl dichotomy lie tween tradi- 
tional and modern societies ", Tito 
documentation is there but the ghost 
is made of straw. The book des- 
cribes the caste association of the 
Kanya-Kubja Brahmans. Traditional 
castes ijati) are eiuloga moils groups 
nior.i rchicallx organized. f ile criter- 
nni Ini hierarchy is a scale of 
puntj. the Brahmans being at the 
lop and tile Untouchables at lhe 
bottom. These differences sire 
worked out in everyday life through 
customs of sharing or not .sharing 
food (to accept certain kinds of food „ 
in prescribed circumstances from a 
person of an other caste indicates ir 
agreement that his caste is the more 
pme and therefore superior) mid 0 
through usages concerning bodily C( 
contact. it 

Since they are cmlognmnus, castes 
are also groups of kinsmen or * 
potential kinsmen : within them Hie L 1 
norm of equality prevails and there e 
is a -sharp moral differentiation be- n 
l ween fellow caste members and n 
outsiders. Castes also tend to be » 
occupationally specialized : each t| 

caste has its dhetmut In word usually n 
translated a.s “ duty ’’ hut also mean- t] 
mg .-something like “ nature "- it is a 


the d ham m of water to flow down- 
hill) and through its dlniinta is 
positioned in a totality. 

Two things may .set (In'- kind of 
organ i/iil ion at odds with “ moder- 
nity”: (lie highly particularized and 
personalized ethic foi the treatment 
of caste-fellows goes against the 
n n i versa fistic ethos o! a 

bureaucracy ; secondly, bureaiiciacy 
and oilier modern forms of govern- 
ment offer rewards and prizes to 
those who organize themselves 
appropriately- and tin-, has meant 
Unit castes, instead of billowing 
their dhtirnui fetich accepting its 
given status and performing its' duly 
for the whole) lire inclined to enter 


In iron ui racy find I lie latter's rules 
(or nl least llieir cnloavinenl) -slack 
enough to allow them to do little 
tilings for their caste fellows, within 
reason. One gels ait ovei whelming 
impression or sensible pragmatic 
people and Micro is some fine ease 
niiilori.il in (lie book to illustrate this. 

Mi K hare's hook focuses upon 
one caste, which happened to lie al 
i lu- lop of die liudiiional hierarchy. 

I Tom Kajni Kolhari's Cash' in 
Indian /’u/m/o one gets a wider 
perspective. In his nitrodiielioii lie 
loo refers lu die " old dichotomy in 
which the old is sought (.nr) to be 
loliilh replaced by die new '' and lie 
re joe Is Midi a dichotomy. There 
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The Graveyard’s Edge 

Waves an J waves of nettles roll 
And crash in foaming cow parsley. 

The latest graves have broken loose from the lawa 

And float in a green and seedy sea 

Birds stain the pages of a great stone book ; 

Flowers bloom and seed and propagate ; 

An angel mourning over marble chips 
Points absently at some corroded date 
And stares across her broken plinth 
To the tomb where sulky cherubs stand. 

Red spiders run, the yellow lichen drifts 
And fills the dimples or their hands. 

Stone babies left out in the wind nnd min 
Whose ancient mossy lips still sigh. 

Whose rainy tears have worn green tracks 
For those whose tears arc dry. 

The mason knew how babies' arms 
Fold into bracelets al the wrist. 

The poigitnni droop of mouth that means 
They want to be picked up and kissed. 

Here a stark name, a pair of dates 
Chiselled black on plain grey stone. 

The casual passer through the grass 
Stops, struck by die little span. 

To those who stand, without angels or boys 
Pulling a last blurred weed before they go. 

Recurring flowers, the dates, the name. 

Sny all that they don't want to know. 

The scents ot all the summers missed 
Condense into this hen n loss day, 

The burning blue l'orget-nte-uo|N 
I he breaking buds of red red may. 


into competition. A cununon thesis 
is tliul e a sic uxsoeiafiini.i provide an 
organization to enable castes to 
compete in the contemporary polit- 
ical arena, where they combine the 
functions of pressure -group* and 
self-improvement associations. They 
run newspapers and provide schol- 
arships and, on an informal level, 
constitute a network by which 
pcopje arc placed in advantageous 
positions in the bureaucracy or 
political parties. If one believes that 
the polities of democracy are the 
politics of the market place, then 
tnese caste associations cun be seen 
as a useful meuns of making the 
transition between traditional and 
modern forms of polilicaf and ad- 
ministrative organization. 

H is not clear where Mr Kliarc 
stands in relation to this argument. 
Thra is partly because hk theorizing 
section* are disfigured with what is 


» ' jf;r.' •' f * j-m * - \ ' •. J ■* * Y 


f • - 7’ vuutnc, 111* 

1 , by la P s6s in the use of 
English which should have been 
edited Dill ; ".elite" fe used a(t „ 
noun referring to a single person 
and in one place we read of a 
three-storeyed bungalow ". Hi;, 
main argument seems to be that the 
members of the Kanya-Kubja elite 
do not find the predicament of 
beutg * interjacent " particularly 
agonizing. Their caste ussociution 
occupies a relatively. smalt amount 
of their, tityte. and its energies are 
directed very much towards tradi- 
tional matters (pulling people in 
touch with one another, so as to 
arrange suitable marriages and advo- 
cating reforms within the caste, such 
as eliminating its internal system of 
ranking); and; from the other aide 
those who occupy portions in the 


SHUN A MACK AY 

follmv nine case -studios, ull ol them 
ml cresting and some of them well 
written, Each essay considers un 
instance in which caste has played a 
role in the politics of Independence 
or in party polities since that time, 
me range is very satisfactory : ii 
c»vc.s both high and low castes ; 
lliere is an essay comparing politics 
m Poona and Agra; there are 
studies which cover an episode in 
h'slory a superb account of 
Ambcdkur and the Malian, an ex- 
cellent study on the I’atidars. and 
Hardgravc writes with his usual 
competence on the Nadars. 

J'lie conclusions arc not startling : 
when caste enters modem politics, 
there is a tendency for it to be 
domesticated or neutralized. Partly 
this is the result of demographic 
factors. If the castes concerned are 
reldtwely small ih population, then 
to make themselves effective in a 
voting democracy they need to re- 
cruit support from outside nnd this 
cannot be done on a caste basis ■ if 
mure rarely, (hey happen to be large 
enough to dominate (he political 
scene, then they themselves become 
prey ip factional divisions, which 
Cancel out caste loyalties. Clearly 

ustL m e fh Slt I l l ments c, ' ,nnot d ° 

ri d of r h e rich i and varied mute- 
Point™ and it 
bo h b ?n, ? mn5 f nded (o specialists 
?Pi ci lls i, Kf^as, und for the 
valuable material which it provides. 

In surveying these books one 

wnicn secs India as the carrier of a 
distinctive civilization and wik\ 
ethu. toward x| tidies which select a 

MS Iff !here ^p peara to be 

\ T ' ^ .7 


i detailed cump.ii i-.ufi of hv*» largo 
Indian municipalities, Poona and 
: Agra. " Primordial " (an iinfm - 
lliitale and valuc-ladcn adjective 
perpetrated on us by ( liffuid 
Ciocrlz) tics like caste plat a rel- 
atively small part. Rathci. the con- 
text in which (lie corporations act is 
provided by the civil servants and 
stale and national politicians. 
Municipal politics ol'fci a liaining- 
gruiind lor a lew people who want 
to go liighci. Mcnilvis u| Hu- 
mnnieipal c01p41r.1t ion not infre- 
quently I iud themselves lianisii mig 
by civil servants or slate nullmrilics 
(mure, it .seems, in Apia Ilian in 
Poona I. Polities turns out often to 
be a mallei of venting grievances 
for ones constituents and jousting 
with fellow members to get those 
constituents ail adequate share ol 
whal is available: which is the task 
of a local politician almost am - 
where. The Limited Elite is a rich 
mill well-documented book, theoreti- 
cally unadventurous, but at the same 
lime one of few detailed works in its 
particular field. 

A theme in Mi Rosenthal's book 
is the power exercised hj civil 
servants. To gel this in perspective 
one should look at the essays by IJ. R. 
Iyer and C. 1*. Spear in Modern India. 
The civil service established by the 
British saw itself as the guardian ol 
established order, a combination, as 
others have remarked, of the role of 
K shat riya and Bra I mum in die tradi- 
tional .social order. I*. K It. Nayar's 
book lakes up this l home anil points 
ii towards the future lie finds a 
sharp distinction between bureau- 
cratic functions ami planning func- 
tions: the b urea ue 1 at is concerned 
with rule und precedent ami order , 
tile planner is by definition an 
innovator, a eluuigei ol rules ami 
therefore, potential Iv. the creator of 
disorder. I he hurcaucial. it seems, 
holds all the aces and. Mr Nay nr 
argues, only the most resolute ami 
'•iMiiic leadership at the appropriate 
level in die planning agencies can 
change this situation. No doubt he is 
right, lie gives can* material to prove 
it; but the question Mill iciiuiim 
where one finds ami how one hauls 
such leaders. 

In some w.iis / code i ship. 
Uureaunat \ mill I’ /minim: in India 
is a curious hunk it is wiillvii In 
an Indian and about India anil 
contains micIi anecdotes as the foi 
lowing (which aic pcilmps not 
peculiar to India) 


oflieials could n«> 
rehabilitate 

up some ticket ' ? - 
nearby tail^* V 

1 ol ^' Nan, j iy ,1- 

»*ay not after igii 

I iekedess (ravelin 1 
H'lywhen? not J A 
moic seriously, l 1 
further consider 
j nul "*«nil 
bureaucracy m 
h, ! v y ll ‘ work: W 

«>« traditional cT 
organ 1 /a lion which M? 

fo1 l,lc fnppareniijj 

conservatism of kit-, 

ends. 
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the mo«t Act ive iteexiln of i.lm 
author's lift Jn revoluM unary 
poiltioB - on Um rule of i he jurf v, 
pari lament aria id mu. Bukharin. 
Lassallo and M<imc< anil 
others. £3.76 
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Similes in IdcaluQii amt .s'-jrief 7 

Lacio CoUetti 

Btudles ranging from tlin oxrlv 
critiques of IjoiirgeoiH nof-iety in 
Mandevllle, ItouJHP.iu, and Adam 
Smith, to tho foundation of 
Marxism and Us Application 
today. £0.75 
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T he answer to J 
any other question sfe! 
to ask aboiu (he in H 
society and culture, rflv 
I3 sivhI G. Manddij 
volumes on Soiitry jjj, 
are hooks for those Hb 
ping where the sh*ed 
Mandelbaimi is an u: 
and he has spent 1^, 
piling this work, pfe 
and reporting on rea;j 
it not published, by 
anthropologist and 
has ever worked in Inii 
The family. reJiiw 
castes, relations wiibiu 
village and region uric 
social mobility, and r$ 
tribal movements attili 
with many examples til 
if sometimes rather sep 
While it is a superb pas 
mg. both of cthne, 
and of cthnogmphk'l 
India lacks (lint ecotoL 
mcnl. ih.it firmly and' 
view , which makes the a 
Dumont or even Mil; 
interest to those who ue: 
eei ned with India for Gf 
Asa textbook for stoke 
India, it has no psftV 
cannot be said to profr 
icciuul challenge or t 
mildly provocative. 

Bui perhaps this « 
values M Dumont (h 
Mi I annoy, who jk* 
piovocative but also ^ 
luting. T lie end of Jl* 
I >u i m mi says, is to b* 
cnuiimiiiicaie. They to** 
inatically through Ik* 
which people lu« »* 
debate makes the 
clearly. Hut there «i»l 
meie amlcmplatiOT » 
wi iter who prefers lo. e 
rat her Ilian to make an n? 


[Cf VAflTKK : 
lei Inspiration 
Hutchinson. £5. 

created by a hook. I he 
and Christian Churches pro- 
filings which they only later 
loregunl as authoritative. But 
lay formation of a sacred canon 
ihc deep-rooted community 
o, in which Jews and 
at are agreed, that certain 
i pos«« a unique character 
liboriiy— that they arc in sonic 
uniquely inspired. The crucial 
n here is, in whal sense V For 
inian would seriously main- 
l great secular literal tire is 
Wed. What is mean I by 
jlinspimiion, or by saying that 
gihc "author" of Scripture? 
%/ Inspiration Bruce Vaxvlor, 
lincnl Jesuit in Chicago, pro- 

i wealth of learned material 
missing the qucMion in depth. 
Jus been the paradox Lif the 
'debale that believers, both 

ii Christians, have persistently 
cbims for the Scriptures which 
ipiures do not make for them- 
w It is in the Bible, therefore 
be ime.” In Protestant circles 
has been regarded as a paper 

tnd almost a paper God. ’The 
s the street, believer or non- 
h. awumes that either the Bible 
be , ‘lme"in the crudest literal 
verbal sense, or else that it is 
u pack of incredible legends, 
conciliar statement of the 
bis ever laid dmvn th>> 


A late New 'Testament writer re- 
marked that every scripture - that is, 
nl course, the Old Testament, for the 
l hrisiians at dial time knew no other 
Bible is inspired by God <11 Timothy 
lii, li»). 1 lie Greek / ItenitneuMos 
carries with it the hedonistic notion 
ot the ” divine man ", possessed by 
a spirit not his own and uttering 
words which he did not understand. ■ 
( I he_ l.alin equivalent would he 
" vaticinium ", which Vatican I 
deliberately avoided.) Both the 
Sepiuugint and the New Testament 
tried to avoid the language of man- 
tie experience and chose the must 
neutral word they could lind ~ 
" prophetes 

The literary transmission of 
prophecy was wliat provided both 
Jews and ( hrisiians with the concept 
of biblical inspiration— a paradigm 
for the divine origin of other books 
which were not in themselves pro- 
phetic. But if all die books are 
"equally" inspired, some are much 
less equally than others. Most of the 
theories advanced have been attempts 
to apply sonic n priori doctrine of 
how God can communicate with man. 
rather than attempts lo account for 
the empirical facts of the biblical 
books as we have them. 

The Patristic writers are generally 
agreed in luking for granted Greek 
or in:i ntie premises, God being the 
author of what is written and die 
human agem merely a passive moiuh- 


piccc. I hits there could be no errors 
ill scripture, and the text could coil- 
lain meanings quite other Ilian were 
intended by those who had written 
it down. " Allegorical cxegcas is 
almost ceHainly a sign ol an oracular 
conception ol Scrip lure." And they 
all assume dial whal had been com- 
municated was a corpus of infallible 
propositions. T his was a doeetic 
theory of inspiration, corresponding 
to a docelic christology. The scholas- 
tic notion ol iiisirumcnlal causality 
was an attempt to allow f».r the 
human ek-nuail. <.ioJ and Man 
were in some sen ,e «.m authors. 
Bui can we regard that analogy 
as viable ? Tor, as Fr Vawtcr 
says, ii God's authorship really 
means anything at all, l lien God 
and Man cannot hmh he mitlior.s 
in lhe same meaning of the word. 
Goil was not die "author" of the 
wrillcn lexis, hut who was? That is 
the new and radical question which 
has since been raised by scholarship, 
disclosing in us centuries of develop- 
ment and complex multiplicity of 
authorship in the biblical documents 
as we now read them. Isaiah did not 
" write " Isaiah. 

Moreover, the study of literary 
“ forms " makes clear that the bibli- 
cal authors were conditioned by die 
cultures of llieir own lime and place, 
with their own social inheritance, 
their own myths ami their own lin- 


guistic idioms. Mills the Bible is 
seen at Iasi m its true humanness, as 
Jcsiis is seen at Iasi in hisirue human- 
ily. Is die corollary "And it was 
nothing nn ne ,, 7 It is the presuppo- 
sition ol t'hrisliaiiiiy and ol die Bible 
ilsell lh:ii Mod speaks lo man through 
men in llicit humanity, lint, writes 
I r Vawtcr. " in the concrete, scrip- 
tural inspiration must have been as 
diverse as the human ciforts that con- 
spired to piodnce Scripture". Pro- 
phets. poets, chroniclers, redactors, 
translators, humble copyists — 
they had diverse gifts, but from die 
same spirit. 

Here Karl Rahner is opening tip 
promising insights. The Bible is a 
cnnummiiy hook and accordingly 
eeelcsinl in its origins. Church 
and Scripture together are both res- 
ults of the same divine grace and the 
same divine initiative. And the story 
of its ongoing interpretation by the 
community is an essential clement in 
God's communication of His Word 
—that is, in the meaning of bihlical 
inspiration. "The witness”, Vawtcr 
concludes, 

is not lo term iilaliuns dial can only be 
hciit lo new situations by nn appeal (o 
senses unknown to or unintended by (lie 
inspired author, lint to the historical 
continuity of a biblical message dial 
was, at some rime, undeniably his. 

Ibis is an altogether worthwhile and 
excellent study. 


; — vi tut. 

hi ever laid down the A 1 O " 

Anglo-Saxon conversions 

5, including famous or in- 


nls, including famous or in- 
M utterances. At Vatican 
carefully expunged from 
i iwiiil drafts of I ’a hum D, i. 
TMenline "dictated by the 
m; applied equally to the 
woks and to the unwritten 
and implied no mechanistic 
non. _ What was being 
was simply divine origin 
■all its parts " (Old Testament 
w Testament) Scripture was 
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‘ The Coming uf Christ iunitv to Anglo- 
Saxon England 

U-tpp. Balsford.£4. 

'Ibis absorbing and sclmluilv wmk. 
like ntliers recently puhlisbcd on lin- 
early medieval period, emphasizes the 


Henry Mayi -Darling's hook is scar- 
cely exhaustive, ilis iiiicntiou is not 
to supersede die general accounts of 
the conversion bat to present a per- 
sonal .study of how L'lirisl amity was 
fashioned in this island and how 
chin chmeii prepared themselves to 
( 'hrist utilize llieir world. I le has been 
unable to make more than passing 
use nl a number of importunl works 


lory or ideas, art and archaeology, 
amt makes use of much of the best 
work of ( oiiiiiiculul scholars. These 
welcome qualities have raised Anglo- 
Saxon history out of the dangers of 
insularity ami stagnation: perhaps the 
lime is near for a new and definitive 
survey of early medieval history up 
lo, say, vn i 2(H). 
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intended to defend and welcome qualities have raised Anglo- u - (mu mm 
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When in I'nividentis.si- insularity ami sliignalioii: perhaps tile Mr Mavr-I iarting's work is divided 
® 'III spoke uf God as lime is near for a new and definitive into two parts: " Kings and Convcr- 

« Mriptnre, he meant Ihc survey of early medieval history up sion, SW-Mi-l " and “Christian 

; “writy author . to, say, vn 1 2(H). Acliievemeiit, i ftSU-75l»". 'lhe llrst 

part covers familiar ground judiei- 

^ oirJy uud with balanced insight. Its 

^ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■“I occasional colloquialisms siiBgcsl its 

possible origin as a course of 
lectures ; while the second .part, 
more original, represents the author's 
research interests. Here the (hematic 
treatment of topics like the Uturgy 
•«, £ and private prayers of the time, books 

bteiano Della Rplla and studies, saints and hagiographera 

J-JwKl j s p;,r(icularly welcome. Anglo- 

Saxon representations of the 
.. M.ulonna and Child arc apparently 

. ■" |^T IT 'MT 'my W influenced by Egyptian and Coptic 

; I W fl 1 H m B ■ examples : the Northumbrian monax- 

■*. X. ^ ^ v H II VI H lerfcs were united despite their very 

^ ^ considerable diversity ; Wilfrid was a 

nitich more characteristic product of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church than has 

■ been generally realized. 
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-lOIIO 107 ills, on 72 plates lercU. insights. The universally 

1 accepted blood-feud helped the 
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JLiire ZZ.UUU divine justice ; the gloum of Beowulf 

. and other poems, whose hearers 

• “ treasure fascinated for its own sake, 

as sex fascinates the modern reader 
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uf the m lid revealing, as well as the 
must bcaiitilul nf all surviving Anglo- 
Saxon poems, with ii* blend of the 
concepts of heroic poetry with those 
of patristic theology, Ms importance 
is mu of all proportion lo its 
length. Aii.it her omission is discus- 
sion ol ihc oiliest surviving manu- 
script of the Rule nf St Benedict 
I Bodleian. MS Hatton 48), surely n 
crucial piece of " archaeological" 
evidence in assessing (lie strength 
iiiul tlilliisiun of die Rule in Anglo- 
Saxon monasteries. Again, one 
would have liked lo see discussed the 
contradiction between laxcr views on 
the marriage bond in tire Penitential 
attributed lo Theodore and the tenth 
canon nl the council nf Her! ford, 
presided over by Theodore himself. 
'I lie surviving insular manuscripts 
from both English ami Continental 
centres could have been used to yield 
a more abundant harvest. 

This leads one to regret that the 
general scope of the book has not 
been wider. The conversion of the 
Saxons, whether in England or on the 
Continent, is surely one integral 
story, whose primary sources illumin- 
ate con dilions in both sectors of the 
Saxon world. Much of ihc person- 
nel and many of the institutions In 
both pagan and Christ inn society 
were identical. The Continental 
mission drew its support from many 
areas of England and was a common 
enterprise which resulted, Jong 
before nil classes in England were 
fully und completely converted, in 
(he emergence of nn organized 
church based on the English model, 
supremely important in Ihc develop- 
ment of medieval Christendom. 
Surely the lime lias come when the 
double conversion of ihc Saxons may 
be treated in a single book which cuts 
across the traditional and artificial 
division between " English " and 
“ European " history. 

Perhaps Mr Mayr-Harling could 
be persuaded , to give (is u second 
volume lo complete the story. If he 

/I one nta.s Msi.if U 4 L ■ . l I 'll 
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is contrasted with the joy nnd conn- does, one may hope that he wif] be 
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Life of Guihlac. The compensations illustrations. 

requited by the Anglo-Saxon Laws • — . 

are compared to the calculations of n— ih; r .i .« n vi n vn > 
the Penitential* for i|ic expiation of , Pi* eddum ( if J. N. D. Kelly s 

sins. By and large it was a violent jJjJM* \ f' ?f lifl l" C Ieei ? 


si'cicty (much more. violent than one 
would infer from the pages of Bede), 
in which the C hristian concepts of 
forgiveness of enemies or of the 
humility and obedience of the Cross 
must have made headway very 
slowly. .. 

lit t|iis connexion one may regret 
that there is no detailed discussion, of 
the DtcuM of The livotl. surely one 


illustrations. 

•The third edition uf J. N. D. Kelly's 
classic study Early Christian Creeds 
l44fipp. Longman. 14) has been much 
more extensively revised than was 
the second edition in 1460: . a. large 
number uf .substantial alterations 
lakes account of the considerable 
recent .literature on ancient creeds. 
The TLS (August 18. 1950) said of 
the first edition that it bore “every 
promise of . . occupying the posi- 
tion of a standard work lor u long 
time to come. . 
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Uncle knows best Roughing it [lands across the sea 


I IANS VVFRMK Kin mu : 
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Hans Werner Kiel Her is probably 
belter known ;i^ live co-l\« tinder »>r 
(Jr up pc 47 I ha 11 as a writer with any 
great public appeal. This is a pity, 
fur he lias a genuine talc ill. most 
powerfully expressed when dealing 
with first-hand experiences, which he 
allows lu unfold and develop rather 
limn simply narrates. This sense of 
autobiography was particularly o vid- 
eo I in /flint for Alai in, a recent col- 
lection of intensely person a I reinini- 
seen ccs. Kiel iter has once again 

returned lo his past, this time to an 
era that lo his generation seemed to 
hold the promise of a juslcr future. 

Rosv wvi.w. liniv rot covers a 
watershed in German social and 
political history during the late 
1920s. Even Is are seen through the 
eyes of Karl, (lie youthful narrulo/ 
whose political and emotional inno- 
cence is Inst in a growing sense of 
frustration, which reaches its climax 
when a virtual tie facto political 
situation is legitimized by the demo- 
cratic election process. Suddenly the 
tenuous solidarity of the left, with 
its combination of idculisin and 
doctrinaire views, evaporates before 
the ruthless political pragmatism of 
its enemies, mid the essential vulner- 
ability of Karl’s position js exposed : 


Hie crucial lailnrc to comprehend 
and deal wnh the world at large. 

the inn el is a kind ol lliltlnngx- 
roman in w hich political growing-lip is 
cleverly intermingled with emotional 
loss. Karl is constantly disillusioned 
and luscs out. Iml al the .same lime 
gains iusiuhl. Swinging between 
hatred fm his soph isl iea led uncle in 
his while sui'i (a memorable charac- 
ter indeed) and admiration for this 
man or the world, Karl feels I Ik* 
utirueliun of opposites, lust as 
Karl’s heady political idealism is 
lilllv match for his uncle's realism, 
sn loo docs his love for Gerda prove 
inadequate i<> resist his uncle’s oi cr- 
imes to her, A passionate girl, 
tic Ida's intensity finds no real 
response in Karl, for whom the 
mixing of the romantic erotic and 
I lie politically purposeful seems a 
luxury and counter-productive, 
tie rd: i's needs are thus met by 
KuiTs uncle ; although, when Karl’s 
worst .suspicions arc confirmed, his 
sense or disgust ami affront derive 
not from jealousy hut from his 
seeing the situation in political 
terms : as a .political defeat ! 

Richter has recreated a past that 
is viewed nut altogether without 
nostalgia, a It hough the sense of 
political mission is tempered with 
greater equanimity. Distance and 
lime have lent warmth, understand 
tug and above -all humour tvs a 
lurhultfiU personal involvement. 


I'KTKIt Pill NO! : 

I'luj tilings 

127pp. (iollaiHY. Cl. M) 

l*cler Prince ‘s firsi novel is novella 
length, and if the lour-leltci 
expletives were cut from his dialogue 
it would he. at a guess, several pages 
shorter In oilier words, this is a 
fashionably brief ami savage swipe al 
several oh\ ions targets the racialism 
of the middle-aged winking man. the 
corruption of social welfare by the 
media, phoney l hul erg roil ml " blue 
prose ". Women's Lib. die uselessness 
ol ed neat ion, etc. It is focused on a 
slimmer spent by “ the Playleader ” 
t laboriously identilied only by this 
appellation throughout) at a new 
ari venture play ground in a poor pari 
of f .oik Ion. He has chucked his a re hi - 
tectural qiialifications ovei board for 
“ reality ”, bin doesn't mueli like kids 
and is persuaded only by bribes from 
the progressive welfare ollicer. and 
possibly by his odiously prissy wife 
Alice's disapproval, that he can ride 
the gang warfare and vandalism 
which Ins doomed the playground 
from its first day. 

In fact, (lie young man does, we arc 
led to believe, acquire something that 
could be described as valuable ex- 


perience of lif c 
holes and putting Dp 


pm, i re " u.. * t i.initr nrL’Scntcd m I by 


ernors . He 
Iwul)' in hWlfabf 
ii»rk. and subsequent .. 
doss down in the puL" 
"Ini'* getting invoked 
nasty incident ow r fe- 
"goods in Iriinsit ” duopt 
by (lie kids' criminal idi 
No doubt Mr Prince id 
varied young experience. il 
included working a u 
leader, was hoi stuff foul 
novel. It may be 50 , 
some exchanges and m 
live paragraphs Hut reveJ, 
mind and compc Venl thror.* 
But he has not merely hi 
life lo. his anti-hero, soy 
leader's fears, lonelinbi e 
lection, all skate glibly; 
book's surface ; heto$$ 
in what seems like aoeftei 
bore, never to ovcrslak.Sn 
for a very much longer 
would have helped hu 
reader's sympathy had bis 
some of the more bniJb 
and saved his pimcbcifcr!.-< 
gets. 


ii for u i ill v' Halliinorc’s “brief peiiod of fame" 

« iodnding -18 m “seems to he at an end”: it was, 

|f, ffA i ml ceil, based, on his personal eiithu- 

— ' ‘ "T siusiu, and bis loss to the Peabody 

^part exhibition of t-alli- has been widely icgreiied. 
jointly presented in 1**65 by | n his own new pie face to Pail III 
Jiimore Museum ol Art, the ,>f die catalogue, coveting the nine- 
i ^ Gallery and fas host) the iccnlh and iweniicilt centuries, Mr 
[y Institute Library established j jlby defends his decision to restrict 
aw said one commentator sd the nineteenth century lo a single 
w as “the centre of cnlli- example (26 leaves of William 
' i America". I Is catalogue Morris, dated 1X71). ignoring the 
fetid it length in this journal Spencerian system as. in l.loyd Rcy- 
mry b, D66. and rapidly es- nolds's wonts, “ coldly mechanical ” 
ol itself as a genuinely vain- and the Palmer variety as vapidly 
frreoce book for the history commercial. He was surely quite 
ipaphy and the biography of right, and his selection for the 
Jem practitioners as well as a present century (numbers 1 22-21 S) 
loeand fully illustrated record stands up remarkably well; though 
important exhibition. The edi- he admits that it was perhaps his 
ly mo copies was ‘soon ex- own preference for "the traditional 
d;*and in view of the many British calligraphic forms rather 
requests received over the than for the fresh and dramatic and 


jointly presented in V y ny 
[{more Museum ol Art, he 


arc, '>" u — ; 

v JS “the centre of callt- 

lSi America I Is catalogue 
Awd at length in this journal 
pry b, 1966 , and rapidly es- 
ed itself as a genuinely valu- 
gtucflce book for the history 
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MICtIF.l. P IF. DOLT : 

Lu rnndc dex sivcuglcN 
1 3 7pp. Paris : Gull uiuinl. 2lfr. 

Hie v«ld vivei'-suuplillciilivui ahvitit 
iho Lhcuirc uf the nbxurd was Ihal 
its chiirueiers never communicnlcd. 
Perlmps one might therefore term 
Lu ronilv de.\ avenpicx a novol of 
the absurd, despite the meticulous 
real ism with which it pretends in 
depict working-class life. For wc 
ure a lung way here frvmi cosy pic- 
tures of comradeship and ncighbnur- 
iincss. f riendship is non-cxistcnt, 
I nisi invariably betrayed ; even the 
traditional gesture of olTcring a 
drink is a mere social lie ; 1-leiiry. 
k nocked down by :i passing cur, is 
immediately left in the lurch by his 
friend. 

Michel Pic done recounts all this 
in a series of staccato sentences : 
like Wemingwuy. hut with full stops 
instead of with. The result is (hut 
we feel only actions exist : nothing 
goes on inside the head except 
passing impulses of last ur repug- 
nance. rapidly abolished by the next 
full slop. Sheer accident is king. 
Philosophy becomes a shrug of the 
shoulders. Only Claude has an occa- 
sional thought, and at one point 
makes an abortive attempt to gel his 


workmates to stand up to the boss. 
He look- hack regretfully to the 
days uf May l%x. when the televi- 
sion was turned of I and people 
actually came iuiu the streets to 
lalk . . . and to light the police. But 
wits this Inst action any more pur- 
poseful than those of llalimi. who 
simply wants a light, any figld, even 
if it means he himself will he beaten 
up 7 The only other solution is Ihal 
of Paul, who picks tip a gun and 
starts firing on innocent passers- by. 
in <n gesture ol revolt that he hiiuscir 
does not understand. 

Perlmps M Piedonc goes too far: 
the book’s episodic form ami lan- 
guage mi impose wUI-lessncss and 
futility upon (he characters that in 
the long run the inconsequent isility 
of their reactions becomes predict- 
able ; and at this point one begins to 
feel slight stirrings of irritation with 
them -or else with their author, 
who conics perilously close lo paro- 
dying himself once or twice. 

In this novel of the absurd, it is 
perhaps the author who oversimpli- 
fies. Yet the fact remains thin in this 
“ sorry-go-round ” every image fits : 
its different characters arc caught, in 
sharp and rapid outline, in their 


COIJiN l-KI-:r : lo bed, “carving up dinn'i 

Carbon Copy by his outback pocuy. k 

..... .. when his girl friend »u 

-10pp. Ilemenuim l-ltt “The mnn was praciio^i 

“ But Australian, oh yu"-* 

Colin f ree is an Australian writer: l|U ito be sure ihatwiico 
and his Hist novel deals with events | ;a ,y| ( . 
in Australia in the late 1‘Mtts I liese 
are related in the l*>7ns hv a puci T T . t 

ealled Walter Armsironp who an rj/intllPf 9 
appetulix tells us m.i\ or nmv not J U 

Ik- making it all lip. I lie perspectives ......... ... .. .. 

here are alarming. To whom nr to Kr.MA 
whal are we lo attribute the slate- ’I he Ogre 
men I Ihal a homosexual is a i raitsl.iicd by Hugh Corf* 
*' eunuch " 7 live utillun. the port. „ llrtn | 11 k v <v The bfJ 
the counity, the period ot the fan- * j *j J ’ 
tasy '.’ When AimstronK JcscrilvH mi T ^ 

old lover of his who has taken to . . 

photographic modelling as “a cheap l ; «»r the pad twenty-wi 
slut ", are we meant lo be critical, Kcitn kienji h;v« two « 
very critical oi not critical al all 7 Hie middle-claw 
It is true that Armstrong hull apo- his gently sa,l ” cal , 
logizes for the views lie held just uFtei among the uroan «r 
the war; hul it soon hccoines clear Hugh (’orta/zt says ® 
that these views have not altered lion to tlw present vwj? 
very much with the passing of the eigner who 
years. It may even he that vve are probably has 
intended to take everything he says as most modem JnP 3 ^ 
parody. That, at least, is a way of introspective aiw 
coping with the following con- lienji shows tne 
fession : "1 started to heal her- a Japan: ironic* 1, . t 
fact which l bear with shame and the hierarchical 
slopped when I realized she liked it." octenVc Jupanese 
Perhaps when Armstrong talks uf chiklisldy aniu«u ^ 
" the vjieuous stare of the sevnai tune. The JapaiK^'^J 


inportanl exhibition. The edi- 
( 2,000 copies was 'soon cx- 
!; and in view of the ninny 
fal requests received over the 
wilt years the approval of Us 
i publisher, the Wallers Art 
j, [or ihe present reprint is to 
mly applauded. So is the care 
feh il has been reproduced, 
^ original plates, by the ori- 
arinler, in an edition limited to 
(or this country t with 
■ i few exceptions among the 
jm-bbek illustrations fc g, 
H75, 176) it is virtually impos- 
to distinguish Frederick 
m\ welcome reprint from the 
dm Gravure Company's impec- 
i«kuul. 

ie content and merits of 2.00 tl 
ip/ C^igraphv arc by now 
P known to those interested 
pit number has increased, as 
libt Victoria and Albert ex- 
Ik "The Decora led Page ", in 
■d the recent centenary show 
rad Johnston at the Royal 
t of Art) to need rehearsing 
hose conversant with the 
Idiiion will turn with inler- 
l* preface lo the reprint, 
wo* j 0 jhc compilers 
I, Miner. Victor L. Carson 
the npporiunily of 
“"I retrospect on the 
* itself and also on its 
k reviews and critiques. The 
opens with the observation 
Mr Filby, who was 
w luMhc Peabody's two 
wubiiions of calligraphy 
^ organizer of this culmi- 
S roovctl later in |%5 to 
‘'Mud Historical Society, 


iiivvntive Anicrk.iii layouts'* that 
resulted in the inclusion of more 
British Ilian American examples, 

" Aiiolliei exhibition ", he writes, 

" would probably remedy some 
shortcomings ; the compiler lias 
learned much since then." But if 
(and is it too much in hope 7) Mr 
Filby were given the opportunity to 
Mage .mother exhibition on a simi- 
larly large scale, the many admirers 
of such calligraphers as F.rnsl Dci- 
te re r. W. A. I ) wiygins, Arnold Rank, 
the Bensons. Oscar Ogg, F.dwanl M. 
Catich. Byron Macdonald and Ray- 
mond Da Boll will note with regret 
hi.s statement Ihal, while a number 
of new faces have appeared in Ibis 
country (despite Ihe decision of the 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators 
“ to maintain its very stiff entrance 
rules"), “hardly any new American 
calligraphers have emerged since 
1965 It is a sad thought lo end on. 


Book business 


SIC! FRED TALBERT (Editor): 

The Book. Trade of Ihe World 
Volume I : Europe and International 
Section 

543pp. Andre DciHsch. £8.50. 

As international hook fairs prolifer- 
ate and translations and co-editions 
increase, the need grows for a refer- 
ence work of this type ; and no one is 
belter qualified to edit il than Sigfrcd 
Taiiberl, director of the annual 
Frankfurt Book Fair. In this lirst 
volume, after an introductory section 
which deals with such matters ns 
book trade organizations and litera- 
ture, translations, imports and ex- 
ports, copyright and book museums, 
the publishing industries of Europe 
arc covered under thirty national 
headings. Within the next two years 
further volumes will cover Ihe rest 
of the world. The relevant informa- 
tion has been secured bv sending" to 
each country a form of questionnaire 
under thirty-live headings, mil all of 
which were applicable to every coun- 
try. hut which gave the contributors 
in each the opportunity to supply in- 
formation under such headings as 
hook production, publishing, retail 
prices, paperbacks, literary agents, 


it ice n/ the fliinl lltith. i Penguin KOp.) 
John Hurt: I’.iltu tuion in Evolution. 
1 Paladin. Mtp.j F.. N. Williams: The 
Anclcii NcUintc In Europe. (Penguin. £l.) 


slopped when I realized she liked il." 
Perhaps when Armstrong talks of 
’’Ihe vacuous stare of the sexual 
dcvjunt “Mr Free is really mocking 


The hot and the cool 


various contemptible or tragic poses. Australian Puritanism. But perhaps 
like instants of a single meaningless he is not. Perhaps the whole novel 
existence. is in deadly earnest. 

It certainly scents that way as we 
\ I grimly follow Armstrong from bed 


tune, me ,: t the v jpfl 

ofconfurnusts butlhtyj 

it and can ' 

stories arciwHyfj-J 
salutary of w W 

wholly given over 
Kubuki. 


I. hem (ure and rritlclMn 

Kingsley Amis: B7w/ Bcrmnc of Science 
June Austen 2 i Panther. 50p.) John Charles D, 
Brown: Rub <uul His i'riciuh. (Every- *|‘* v 

man. 4Sp.i .Charles Dickens: The l/«- .ff* 1 ** 

conimcniul Traveller. Introduction by c ® n ‘ 

G. K. Chcstcrinn. (Everyman. 40p.) Social Studies 
Francis Bacon : /iiwiyr. Introduction by D cn ; s p. g, 
Michael J. Hawkins. (Everyman. «0p.) ter : The' Nt 


literary prizes, etc. This is convenient 
for the reader, as international com- 
parisons may be made under the 
same rcfcrcncc-nnmbcrcd headings. 

The problems in providing up-to- 
date information in a composite work 
of this kind arc shown by the varying 
and generally outdated annual book 
production figures. If the British 
totals arc no more recent than I960, 
the French are for 1967 and the 
Czechoslovak only for I% 5 . On the 
other hand the Paris version of the 
Internal ional copyright conventions, 
signed in July, 1 1 >7 1 . is included. Pub- 
lic libraries arc dealt with haphaz- 
ardly and inadequately, not least in 
Britain. However, from the weighty 
statistics may be gleaned many Inter- 
esting scraps of information. For 
example, the average Russian hook 
is of ten signatures in an edition of 
I7.1HKI copies. Book eluhs apparently 
started in i.ennany in 1J6M. and 
about 20 per coni of world hook pro- 
duction is in paperback editions. Of 
.119 sizable French publishers, fifteen 
accounted fur almost half live finan- 
cial turnover in 1966. The world's 
largest art library Is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum: ami the Prix 
Guncnurt is directly worth only 50 
francs. 


Religion 

Kathleen Bliss: ! the Enfiirr of Reli- 
gion. I Penguin. 40p.) I lint) n Scriptures, 
Translated xml edited by R. C. Zuchncr. 
i Every man. NAp.) 


EMILIO DIAZ VAI.C'ARCT'I. : 

Figum clones en el mes de mnrzo 
329pp, 

.NESTOR SANCHEZ t 
Siberia bines i 
138pp.. . 

Barcelona : Sieix Samel. 

As long ns ^Emilio Dfaz Valcarccl 
slicks with collage (slices of u die- 
tionary, bills, letters, mock biblio- 
graphics) arid trusts in the humour of 
his own prose. F'lgurai'/uitcy en el 
mes tie marr.o is eminently digestible. 
All the heavy and; doubtless oppor- 
tune insights he offers into the con- 
dition of being. « Puerto Rican who 


assault of Ihe long-suffering " revu- 
lucionarios boricua-s " (lo whom Ihe 
book is dedicated) on a slate typified 
bv the bilingual grotesque of 
Nebraska Heights. P.R., an assault by 
implication more directed than those 
of other revolutionaries now militant 
there. The liberation of the two 
heroes of this story however comes in 
escape lo a hy now predictable Nepal. 

The agony of the stateless eharao- 
1*1* ln Ndslor Sanchez’s Siberia blues 
(first published in 1967) is strictly 
non-indulgcd. As sons of immigrant 
families watching the dissolution of 
their glicito Siberia on the margins 
of Buenos Aires, they regret their 
lack of identity and the values of . 
past heroic ' days with all the 
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Barf Memo! coinmcicial Traveller. Introduction by 

ft.ik.li, *1 G. K. Chcstcrion. (Everyman. 40p.) 

S'l'niomasr , ^ cn " Francis Bacon : Hisow. Introduction by 

E^^9sri r &w./.T /# I fc ' Michucl J. Hawkins. (Everyman. K0p.) 

ll-iliior,: Wri*n a, I fork. 
' 1 (Penguin. 45p.i The Saga of (irettir 

fitM an , p_ the Strong. Translated by G. H. Might 

^ by vJ C ^ : ^ rcl I’luys. and edited by Peter Foote. (Everyman, 
h. m. C. Brad brook. «**- » « n -r — 1.-_ 


Science 

Charles Darwin: The Origin of 

Speck v. (Kvcrymun. 8flp.) Morris 
Kline : Mathematics in Western Culture. 
(Penguin. £1.) 


Denis P. Barriil and Charles F. Car- 
ter: The Northern Ireland Problem. 
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Kay Dick (Editor) : Writers at Work. (Oxford University Press. 90p.) Colin 
(Penguin. 45p.i The Saga of (irettir and Rose Bell: City fathers. (Pen- 
rite Strung. Translated by G. H. Hight J Donald A, Bligh : What's 

- 2kSi S l.%Sf 

95p.) F. R. I.eavis: fhednat Twit- c , urSi (Panther. 50p.) Peter F. 
lion. (Penguin. 6Up.) F*. R. Leavfs: Druckcr: Technology, Management 

Hew Hearings in English Poetry. (Pen- and Society. (Pan. 45p.) Nan Falr- 


„ cuin. 4<Jp.) F. H. Le.iviv. Revidimriou. brother: ,Vrw Lives, N nv Landscapes. 

regional Econo- << n , r/.y (Peneuin. £1 I Jerrv Della Fern in a r 


• b y? 1 f t U? rc i^ soW °n,'bo public cool suggested by the title. Sr Sdn- 
myths of h.s jclunlty are In fact best chcz’s language has Parker . and 
r conveyed m the first hair of the novel. Monk a s It? model, arid his Access 

jyh* re the mum i character j Eddy,, in telling his gangster story without 

' f^ 1 ***- ,s stlH rnoljdaht arid in con- any lapse into realist narrative Is rc- 
trol. The trouble ; comes when his markable. In paragraphs den% with 
nausea devdops into a fully shifts, turns and ech£d .JS rind 
orchestrated pxyebpsis m which the with interludes of give-away himoin 
reader tdo^w somehow asked lo he affirms a tonic note UwtTS 
alrike Eddy s slavish father ^&d. . ruites many miles from ‘’villi 

Such un act vvbuld bfc the first miser ja”. ’ • ■ u 
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[J University; Penguin. 55p ) The Mahinogion. 

Sf» Kovhit SlfiS Translated and edited by Gwyn Jones 
-GwHe lo Saviijn a „j and Thomas Jones. (Everyman. 45p.) 

H JOp) "’g and Invest- Peuf , and y/r (;muii „ und lhe r , rent 

Knight. Edited by A. C. Cawley, 
r.. (Every nun, 35p.l The Ode r of Pindar. 

rS»? ! hybrid (pan ’1’raoslalcd and edited by Geoffrey S. 

,-JwC )• Conway. (Everyman. £1.50.) The 

JJ > ^E av !. K arp: One tp£ Pue,m “/ Tru pert ins. Translated and 
! raf 3 £ en nawav T/lJrV. edited by Ronald Muskcr. (Everyman. 

Lff ft tPmguin S? t, 30) n,r * ,n * of an,u "i- 

m: 2 . pother Earth Trane * a,ct l ar, d edited by Howard S. Rubcrt- 
«n. (Everyman. £1.) 
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Politics and Philosophy 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge: On riie 
Constitution of the Church and State. 
(Evciyrrun. 1M Thornes _ Hobbes : 
Leviathan. Edited and abridged by 


Admission --r .f p . jfKc ( Everyman . II. I Thnnnit Hobbes: 

Children fund ~ Leviathan . Edited and abridged by 

Free*dmleeI on ; ^ KJ^Why o Trans- John Plamenatz. tFnniana, 45p!)' John 

SlUart Mill: Utilitarianimi. Ou Liberty, 
ni/Pf H00e*nm''« u ; CohK. ti.. r- ... u amu-e 


The Melt Galleries 
The Mall 
London. 8W1 

( Adjacent to Admiralty Arch} 
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(Penguin. £1 ) Jerry Della Femina: 
From Those Wonderful Folks Who 
Gave Yon Pearl Harbor. (Pan. 35p.) 
.Miulamilh Firestone: The Dialectic of 
Sex. (Paladin. 50p.) Derek Humphry 
and Gus John: Oetanse They're Black. 
(Penguin. 35p J Jane Jacobs: The 
Death and Life of Great American 
Cities, i Penguin. 75p.) Jane Jacobs: 
The Economy of Cities. (Penguin. 40p.) 
G. Seaborn Jones; Treatment or Tor- 
ture. (Social Science. £1.25.) Paul M. 
Kourcnnolf: Russian^ Folk Medicine. 
J15p.) Seymour Marlin Lipsel: Agra- 
rian So chi linn. (University of Califor- 
nia Press. £1.75.) G. V. Osipov (Edi- 
tor): Town, Comity and People. (Social 
Science. £135.) Rosemary Stewart: 
The Reality uf Organisations. (Pan. 
40 pj Philip R. Vernon: Intelligence 
,uid Cultural Lnvironnuni. (Univcnily. 
it .25.) 
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m presents 

puplications autum *72 
jjj/'s management best seller of 1972 
Chefs falsch programmiert 

MANAGERS MIS PROGRAMMED 

— A Pleading for better management habils— 

An insider, top manager himself, reveals the top 
manager's weak poinls and shows how to improve 
his habits and his work. 

Handbuch der neuen Techniken des Industrial 
Engineering 

HANDBOOK OF THE NEW TECHNIQUES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

This is the new standard work long been awaited by 
industrial engineerings, organisers and corporate 
planners. 

Methodik geistiger Arbeit-programmiert 
lernen 

HOW TO ORGANISE YOUR MENTAL WORK— A LEARNING 
PROGRAMME 

A modern drill-book with 280 learning steps for 
improving ones working style. 

Handbuch der praktischen Marktforschung 

HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL MARKET RESEARCH 
30 European market research specialists have 
contributed to this work and made available their 
experience for the practice. 

Methoden der Wirtschaftlichkeitsberechnung 

METHODS OF PROFITABILITY CALCULATION FOR 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 

A practice book offering systems of productivity and 
cost accounting for computer activities. 

verlag* modeme Industrie 

Wolfflnnp Du rumor X Co. 

H.Ulnihvii r Jj F.hi«inbitilbl(iliioi bli.de li-k-foniOfl H) tev,r>bl Tele* 5? I&6C0 
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Chemln de la Mousse 46 


MINKOFF 

1225 GEHtVE (Suisse) 


POUR L’ANN£E moliEre 

1673-1973 

TRICENTENAIRE DE LA M0RT OE MOLlEflE 

avec privilege de !a Socldtd des Com Wiens Franfah: 
MWition fidfete de \z 

premiere Edition complete (I682) des oeuvres de moliEre 

avec 30 frontispices, nombreux bandeaux, letUinasel culs-de-lampe 
8 volumes reiids & i’ancienne 

Premiere reproduction en fac-6imiid integral du cdlebre 
REGISTflE 0E LA GRANGE (1659-1685) 

MOLlifiE EN SON TEMPS 

Avec 800 illustrations choisies el commences par Sylvie Chevalley, 
Archivisle-bibliothdcaire de la Comddie-Frangaise 

' ■ ■■ Les DOSSIERS MOLIERE par Sylvie Chevalley 
Dans cheque dossier, environ 30 planches d'iconographie 
avec commenfaires: hislorique, mises en scene, Inlerpr^taU^f, etc... 
d’une pifeca 

■ . Ask for our detailed prospectus 
These works will be available in November 
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Anthologies 

I-rxni;. Last II 'ill and Te.sta- 
Hii’n i . 1 54p|i. Newton Abbot: 

l>;iviil :nid C'hurlcv £1.05. 

Thu l second-best bod is here, ul 
course. Iliu so, too, :irc iho dying 
wishes ol George Orwell. In short, 
I rank riionuis has pul tuyellwr n 
mvdfcj of items from wills ancient 
and modem, famous, historic and 
odd. The cnmcnls are often eurfoiis 
hut tlie book is better approached as 
a nif.sccllaiiy than as a readable w hole. 


Anthropology 

Smimi. Autm.s In the Syl ran 
Shudtoes. 34')|»p Dacca: Saqmb 
Brothers. Ks 21*. 

This must be one of the lirst books 
to he published in newly independent 
Bangladesh. The author, as lie 
frankly acknowledges, is no I rained 
anlhropofogisi ; but he has carefully 
'studied the considerable literature 
dealing with the tribal peoples, anil 
lias used this inhumation as a back- 
ground lor Ills personal observa- 
tions. Moving as he has done among 
Oraons. .Santa Is, Kajbansis, K basis, 
Manipiiris. Ciarus. MajiMgs, Maglis, 
Murangs. I ipras, Pankliax, Banjiiuis. 
Nheiuluj, and C'hakinas, he has noted 
with sympathetic interest their 
legends, customs and languages, 
and i he e stent to which their original 
lm I lures have been modi tied by con- 
tact with more advanced rates. His 
wide tolerance, his reluctance to con- 
demn " si range and unusual " prac- 
tices, and his keen delight in folklore 
mid legends augur well for the future 
of these peoples under the new gov- 
ernment. The photographs, mostly by 
the author, arc well selected but 
poorly reproduced. There are some 
very serviceable sketch-maps shewing 
tribal distribution. 


Biography and Memoirs 

Canning. John (Editor). 100 6*mi/ 
Modem Lives, Ml)pp. Souvenir 
Pie*. £2.25. 

A useful reference-book for those 
who require something more detailed 
than biographical dictionaries pro- 
vide but still short of n full-length 
biography. The selected hundred in- 
clude men and women distinguished 
in literature and the arts ns well as in 
war. polities and exploration. Except 
for the caveat that the word " great " 
lias here no reference to moral stature 
one would have been surprised to 
find Hitler in (his company. Many 
writers have contributed ; it was per- 
haps to b S expected that a task which 
Aubrey, Fuller, Anthony Wood and 
their like undertook single-handed 
should nowadays be performed by a 
consortium. 


Botany 

Johnson, Thomas.. Botanical Jour- 
neys in Kent and Hampstead. Fae- ■ 

■ simile edition. Edited by J.fS.L. Oil- 
• ! ittotij - . IG7pp including unnum- 
bered plates. Pittsburgh, Pennsyt- 

■ vania : Tltc Hiint Botanical Library. 
Distributed by Wheldon and Wes- 
ley, Codicole, Hltchin, Herts. 
£5.25. 

Thomas Johnson, royalist, apothe- 
cary and physician, familiar as editor 
of the 1633 edition of Gerard's Her- 
bal!. was also the author of two 
early botanical accounts of journeys 
with friends in Kent, Iter Flantarnm 

■ f 1*29), and on Hampstead Heath, 
De.wriptio hi ner is Pi ant arum (1632). 

■ Wrjtten originally in Latin. As befit- 
ted an apothecary, they are now 
reprinted, with an" English translation 
by the late Canon Raven. A fascinat- 
ing account of the hazards and plea- 
sures of travel in the seventeenth qen- , 
tury forms n background lo the Inter- 
esting: record of the plants. 

Though it has not Always been easy 
to _ identify accurately- the species 
which! Johnson meant to record, in 


(lie her, I rana- Ruse consider^ thal 
the fl nra dues not dillcr materially 
from that of imlay in I lie pails Ilia I 
have remained unurlrani/cd. Profes- 
sor P. W. Richards writes of the 
plants on Hampstead Men ill. with en- 
thusiasm lor the remarkable number 
Ilia! have survived, despite I lie heavy 
loll of (lie Iasi quarter of llie niue- 
Icenlfi century with wear and leal and 
atmospheric pollulion. Pditmial 
miles on John sou's hiugrapliy ami 
hiblioyrapliical notes on (he oiiia'iial 
volumes, logo! her with maps and ex- 
planatory notes by a number of con- 
tributors. complete a delightful and 
most rn forma live compilation. 


Classics 

. \Kls I. it 1 1-. Pe Pnni/ms -f ninnd nnt 
I and He (ieneratiun r .Ininuilnni 
/ fivilli passages from II. l-3l. 
Trans|ak\l with notes by 0. M. 
Ha line. 1 7.1pp. ( 'larcihlon Press- 
Oxford University Cress. £.1.5(1 
(paperback. £1.75). 

The latest addition lo the Clarendon 
Aristotle series shows two comple- 
mentary sides of Aristotle's biology: 
in Dc Pm til ins Aninuiluin / a philo- 
sophical discussion of principles, and 
in De Genenuitme Animahim I hvlo- 
morpbic analysis applied lo reproduc- 
tion and embryology. The translation 
and notes maintain the high level of 
(he series, and, ns Aristotle claimed, 
the (realise deals with mailer and 
methods which have relevance for 
the " educated man ” as well as for 
the specialist. Of particular interest 
is the introduction to the fifth 
chapter of J)e Fanihns A ninialtim, 
not only as il justification of I he im- 
portance and fascination of /oology 
even when studying the less-valued 
animals and the more distasteful 
details of their natural composition 
(" for in all natural things there is 
something wonderful but as a rare 
specimen of that Jinn ten orationis 
mt re mu which cb.iracleri/cd Aris- 
totle's popular writings, not one of 
which survives complete. 


Collecting 

Qt'.XJt.XtllV. F.IIMM. HunkltiUes ill III 

Itankinn in the hie of Man /7 t V,Y- 
1970. A Guide lor Historians and 
Collectors. 124pp. Spink and Son. 
£2.75. 

The collection of obsolete banknotes 
in the Isle of Map must be a hobby 
of limited appeal, but for the cogno- 
scenti this illustrated guide to the 
notes issued there since the 1780s 
should meet all requirements. Begin- 
ning with the earliest notes of the Isle 
of Man Bank, the issues of each bank 
doing business in the island nre 
described and wherever possible re- 
produced. The various paper curren- 
cies used in the internment camp* in 
1939-15 lire included, although not 
official bank issues. 


Exploration 

Syme, Ronald. The Travels of Cap - 
tuin Cook. . Photographs by 
Werner Forman. I79pp including 
J02 plates. Michael Joseph. £4.50. 

Quotations from Cook 'sown journals 
provide the framework for this re- 
freshing survey of his voyages of 
1768-80. Good teamwork by Ronald 


Syme in U Werner Forman offer? the 
illusion of sharing in the immediacy 
of. ■ discovery. The results, with 


Cook's own phrases skilfully used as 
captions, evoke the freshness not only 
of Cook’s observation but also, in 
many cases, that of his draughtsmen.. 
Here, for instance, is a Tahitian 
chiefs mourning dress from the Bri- 
tish Museum, vividly recalling the 
Unknown Endeavour artist's exalted 
sketch-, nhd the image of a 
Hawaiian, war god, of feathered 
basket work, . with . polished dog's, 
teeth and eyes of iholher-of-pearf-— 
the inspiration, no doubt, of Webber’s 
geld Ku. Here are the coasts and 
straits, the island' and mountains, 1 
which- Cook described; -and some of 
Ihfe" trees. Shrubs $nd Plants, which 

g ave Sufficient employment to our 
otanistt Two hundred years now. 
distance Us from £ook r bbt we cpn 
still be grateful to cameraman and 
narrator for offering. such a.ptirmdiiSi 1 


History 

Hcitsir it 1 1 >. Jih i ami .S.uiiii. At vs 
U.K. ([\liunM. Elizabethan People. 
Stale and Society. IMpp. lUlwanl 
Arunld. £2.10 t paperback. £1.05). 

f li/abi'iltaii l-ngland ri viewed 
limmyh (lie eyes uf those who lived 
in il. Hu- passages, generally fairly 
slmrl and ucaunpanieil l»v evplaiia- 
turv notes, have been rho«en to build 
up a picture >4 (lie period in the 
Inline and school. iii the cluireli anil 
in the government. I he-c conleiup 
orary witnesses niinihcr some eighty, 
selected from the mass of snnrcc 
inalLTi.il open lo a student of that 
age. Among them are t ami liar voices 
- -Harrison. Sir Thomas Smith. Cam- 
den, Burgh ley. Ralegh but the two 
editors have turned also to the 
siainies. letters and various series of 
printed documents. I lie book appears 
in (lie ” Document-, ol Modem His- 
tory " senes. 

I’l. I i lls. Mvckiiv. ttenrv l 11/ and 
his Six Wives. 222pp. llale. £|.Sti. 

With a slight shudder the reader 
opens yet another book, an obvious 
lightweight, about Henry VIII and 
those wives. The picture on the 
dust cover of Keith Michel I as the 
king, and a note in small type refer- 
ring lo the screen play, him at its 
raison d'etre. The style is in the tradi- 
tion of the historical novel rather than 
of the serious study, luit the period 
selling of the king's successive matri- 
monial experiments is faithfully 
sketched in. 


Librariansliip 

lh'NMsni. H. I', hidning for 
Editors. N5pp. British Records 
Association. £1.50. 

Many books on indexing in general 
are in print, but R. I*'. Hunnisett, an 
Assistant Keeper of Public Records, 
confines himself to the special case 
of indexing record publications. 
Methods have improved greatly, as 
everyone knows who has been exas- 
perated by the haphazard indexes ol 
ninny older works : bill there is still 
a lack of iiiiilurmily and editors will 
do vvd| to Imniliari/c themselves with 
and apply the methods and principles 
here recommended. For il is clear 
tlial "a record publication is only 
as good as its Index ". I he book dis- 
cusses both the general lines lo he 
followed and also [he more technical 
aspects of the subject. 

Photography 

llt-.Rii, 1 ni v, Look at Kids. 144pp. 

Penguin. Paperback, 50p. 

Good photographs interwoven with 
essays and anecdotes by the author, 
who is well known as a spokesman 
lor poor urban children. Teachers 
and others who can identify with her 
in believing they have a unique 
understanding of children denied to 
most others— including most parents 
—will like it. 

Science 

Newton. Roup.nr R. Medieval 
Chronicles and the Rotation of the 
Earth. 825pp. Johns Hopkins 
Press OBEG). £6.75. 

A historically naive and unpolished, 
but scientifically useful, survey of 
medieval chronicles, undertaken with 
a : view to, reducing the costs of 
operating and using the Transit Navi- 
gation Satellite System. The con- 
nexion between chronicles and satel- 
lites is more intimate than most 
historians might imagine. Using 
dated eclipse records, it proves 
possible to investigate small secular 
changes in the lengths of the day and 
month, with certain consequences 
for the theory of satellite motion, 
i ' 

Social Studies 

Bell. Colin and Nbwdy, Howard. 
Community Studies. An Introduc- 
tion to the Sociology of the Local 
Community. 262pp. Allen and 
;Unwin, £3.25 (paperback, £1.60), 

'' Commujlliy studies " are not last 
fn particular localities but also of 
: them, jq the sense that they make an 
attempt to understand the iriterrela- 
, tfOMUpi between different local in* 
stitUHpns. This introductory review 
T d I h ‘,’J rs J l 3> on Bareli, in Britain, the 
‘ United States and elsewhere to come 


to smile conclusion . ihont both the 
character of local coinimuiily in the 
modern world .uni the .late of the art 
of .studying it. M i mly micinlcd foi 
student-., ii i> luiMiicsdri.v uni usclni. 

Trauspurl 

l ! rent BY stem /'iin’i.m. I.s.t v ./of i. 
1811pp. Newton Abbot - David 
add Charles R.-pniH,. L2.2S. 

Iliis hook vva*. I u-%1 icpriaicil tiolu 
the tire.il Western Railuav Cento- 
liary ihiiiiIu-i ol I he / imr\. I lie 
dllsl-jacket claims that the old tiWK 
was more lli.ni a meic means ot 
transport, it was a wav ol Me. a 
claim with mote lli.m .» Iilile men! 
in il for whereas the company was 
fanuuis and siicccsslul. as / he I ones ' s 
auilioritalive siusev makes very 
plain, i! had the wjr lo look hex mid 
trail ic ami pioliis and spared a 
thought for the housing, lcei cation 
and education ol Us workpeople. 
Who. after all. became general 
manage! bill l elix Pole, who joined 
the Great W'osIvTfl as a hoy telegraph 
clerk in 1 89 1 7 there «;i. an enviable 
air of efficiency m 19.15 about the 
railway that Brunei built and the way- 
in which I he limes examined it. 

Travel and Topography 

III ir im\, S. II 7 he HVw t'liuoirv 
352pp. llale. £3.5(1. 

I here is prohtahle leading here I'm 
tlmse vvlm know, ur intend to know 
the West l. ouiUry. It is vxiilten with 
a grasp ol the region's character and 
problems, and with an uuliv idnal 
iipproiieli. tourism. the author 
agrees, is accessary to its evononiv 
hm should not he allowed to trans- 
form regional vv.iys ol hie. lor in- 
stance the West t ouulty l.irtumg 
pattern whitli in tael is the best pro- 
tection of its ch.ir.icie list it scenery. 
S. M. Burton is at Ins best m writing 
ol his region as it is today tlhe 
Arthurian legends are loo unenti- 
call) accepted in his e.nlv p.igesi ami 
the book beats out Ins prolusion dial 
He warns visilvirs really lo km »«» the 
VN'esi Country. 

Push. Uiuinii i n«. C..u«mv o/ \/v 
Heart. A local Guide to D ((. 
i iiwreiiL-e. 5»pp Not tiugliam shire 
Local llistorv l ouncil. I'.qietback. 
-Kip. 

Tile most useful pail of Bridget Pupil's 
booklet comes at the end several 
annotated walks and a dine, with 
maps, (lie rest is disappointing - 
sub-critical chill about (lie novels uuJ 
stories with familiar quotations Mien 
left dangling, there is some lalher 
feeble piling-up ot nil urination about 
live originals of Lawrence's charac- 
ters, none ot il new. Some of the 
pictures of sites on the ground- are 
worthwhile, those from lilms or plays 
less so. Since I avvrcncc's sense ul 
place was so strong and (he relation 
of character to environment in his 
work so important, there is much 
prof)! as well as pleasure to be gained 
from visiting his country -of which 
surprisingly much remains. For this 
n brisk, dear handbook, well illus- 
trated and mapped, would he most 
useful: the basic iulormatnm is 
readily available, but not yet properly 
pul together. 


Iswcs, Kuril. Military Ain raft of 
Australia /9tty-l9llt. FHipp. 
Canberra : Australian War 

Memorial. SA6.5t>. 

A set of unusual panels by Harold 
Freedman depicting the types of air- 
craft flown by Australian military 
airmen up to 1971 decorates the war 
memorial at Canberra. Mr J : rccdm;in 
researched his subject with the 
utmost care and had Keith Isaacs as 
his technical adviser. His paintings 
of the aircraft, grouped in four 
periods, are fully authentic and most 
of the coloured plate* reproduced in 
this book will satisfy the taste of the 
historian us well as the artist. Wing- 
Commander Isaacs has now set these 
pictures in full perspective by explain- 
ing how they Were used- The prevent 
volunte is the lirst of four und covers 
mote than fifty types— some home- 
grown and others of various 
nationality. If the crowded can- 
vas of Mr Freedman evoke? 
surprise!, here ii the explanation of 
(kjw the Australians took vigorously 


“ml broad,, L 
t,,L c 0| t ,n wnwcaifti5 1) { 9 
I UNION. H T A - .1 
•">‘1 Airmh'c^M 
nut rules, 

'M'PP. Mucd^l 

1 h y sc «w« further 1 

^ the .3 
«.ir follow the 
sivc pattern as their p,^l 
general description ofiwl 
development of class UfS 
detailed treatment o[ hM 
Mons. equipment andrl 
f onsHlering the pockn J 
books the numerma**! 
remarkably dear and Clt J 
the text to produce irt>nl 
economical reference tl 
naval enthusiasts. | 

Wine and Pood 

Gukiion, Manoli h i, 
Sherry. 236pp. CjwA >, 
Magazine. £4.5(1 
t his comprehensive guij; i 
lure and wine-making iii 
lirst publislieJ in Spaoi^ih 
has now been translated: ' 
up-to-date to lakcuccoutic 
methods and to inclinR 1 
production costs and (»?. 
1970. There is alsvathfj! 
brandy, an important ckv 
business of some of thc&r 
though of lesser inltr«t 
readers. Although Hie l'i 
ol sherry and lhesherr,n-i 
in some detail, the author, 
best known pcrsoiwlilifvBt 
trade, is careful to avoid <: 
tirely explicit referenced 
linn and lo the pad or pro 
tics and figures of uihwto 
even John Ruskin's faibee 
agent of Domccq. it 
Moreover there is no rati' 
eomriiversiul question d 
Morales wines, once Ml 
to the sherry district buto 
hated. For tbc Bencialidjj 
M Gonzalez Gordon's^ 
supersede Julian Jeffs s&ij 
in a revised edition IrfJ 
that is written more (rood 
outsider's viewpoint, andsj 
lo entertain iih 
reader. However 
of greater value u> thixl" 
ally engaged in the *jie J 
deals more teehmcJj ^ 
tivelv with the subject J 
considered a valuable*™ 
ence for mcwlptj'.*® 
a country which dwnjj 
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lease 


mvltt- whereabouts of letters 
lo her in the early 1840s by 
Emma (Botham) Aidcrson ; 
BUenons emigrated in I K42 nnd 
|ms an extensive currwpond- 
f between the two sisters, from 
L Lee quotes in Laurels 
(Jwiflwry- 

Gillian Avery, 
(kiilbury Rond, Oxford 0X2 


hj 1 . 1 on/) a special ease of Jif- 
author and place. 

Rodney Needham. 
College. Oxford. 

i llupley, 1 862- 1 900 : who re- 

b of letters, speeches, travel 
or other manuscript material ; 
•Ditt Henry Kin&ley, 1 827-92, 
r: letters, or rmy of the 
of MSS on early English 
re, Sacrificial Rites, etc” 

I by Mary; Charles George 


Kingsley, 1S66- |9iu, her brother: 
letters nr manuscripts on Chinese art 
and philusophy, and (lie inaiinseript 
life of his sister (extant 19101; A/.»y 
( Hailey > Kingsley, died 1^92, her 
mother, and the family of William 
Bailey, Law Stationer, of 24 Chan- 
cery lane, 1 ondmi: any information 
at all; and any personal reminiscen- 
ces, for a bonk on Mary Kingsley. 

liliz.ibetli Urquhart. 
c/o High gale Literary and Scientific 
Insfiiution. II South Grove, Lon- 
don, N6 HUS. 

Mary Unsklll, the nine teenih-cen tury 
Whitby writer: Idlers, and any other 
informalioii. 

Cordelia Slump 

Harold Villa, Well Close Si pi, ire. 
Whitby, Yorkshire. 


" Utile Bov l.o st ", by Sir William 
Rnllieiistem, shown .u the Grosvcnor 
Galleries in 1915: information con- 
cerning live present owner. 

Mary M. La go. 

Department of Pnglidi. University of 
Missouri. Columbia, Missouri 
65201, USA. 

George l Inning Mason, 1818-72, Eng- 
lish painter who worked in Rome, 
Staffordshire nnd London: where- 
abouts of his works and letters, lor 
a thesis. 

R. M. nitlinghnm. 

Fneuliy of Art and Design. Lunches- 
ter Poly tech iiie. G oxford Street, 
Coventry (.‘VI 5RZ. 


tics and ligurcs oi uinwu«L- iy .. 

SS, of £SS »SIFIID ADVERTISEMENTS 

Moreover there is nonxcliw' 1 ' " ' - _ 

comrovcrsial quedioa 
Morales wines. onceMpI 
to the sherry district bite# 

Librarians 

supersede Julian Jcffs'sKrA ltillk3 

in a revised edition , 

■ Covernmcnl Departments 

to entertain iu arc vacancies In the following Cinvernmcnt 

reader. However "foments for candidates with professional 
of greater ra tw in Wlfications and some practical experience, 
ally engaged in the *InM* •„ 

deals more technically rfi. °l, ^rh-iihuie. Foreign and 

*s, 

a cininlry \v-hicfi d«M of Electronic Government Fiiinmiin'r 

than (he rot of lhe «" Make I REMB. Ai- rations Heud„u,in, i< 

i Chclleiihnm Gins. 

World Affairs !. ary Acndcm i'- D *f™. r , nn . l,, > u .. of J /r " ,,b 


C lIdl'KV. SlIBCNDt*. 




Politics. 290pp. ^ 
Viihal. Rs3J. 

The most InicitfUjJJ 
book, perhaps. Is ,ls 
a rational 


tt*** Of the 
l 

Library. 
2S,^ omnlIss ion i 


and Social Sir aril y 
Branch Library, l.oinlun, 
NVVI. 

Hcndqimrtcrs Libraiy. 
London, SHI. 

/Ionic Office 

Police College, Bramshill, 
Hants. 

Law Commission 
London, SVC!. 


alone the ceusc-nre ''^■lo^n NWi , slon i VP™ 011 - WLI - , 
h» onlv conceivable Natural Environment 

the only coocei ^ Agency Reseauh Council 


time being. Cog®, 
book wns 

such a conclusion^ 
Surcndra Chopr ^ £ 
His survey ofr g 

!n° 

willing It; ,ldn V l ft nvthio* 

been sniliy of WUJ" 

tactical J. iht 

the dispute- To him 
nre the Western ^ 

Jarly J Jr ^ in ^f na riooB' 
for their dctermLn^^ 

l m a? a ba« ^ 

pressure to bwr ^ 

that the Bntbh 

uncc to Dogra ru e hjl ^ 
before 

was confined 

that Awd V Rc gulift 
fact Pakistan* 
vince veo 1 
raiders, least 0 jc(j 

SSS-SSf" 

lurid- :■ V! ' ? 


Croydon. (2 Nature .Conservancy, 
„ . . London, SWI. 

«>u8 and Trainjnu 

^.Cardlngion, Bedst 

&: | £, , 339-£2.325 flnncr London); £1,164- 
min; ■ v 8 )* Startine salary may be above 
aSS?'.. ^contributory pension scheme. 
/S?!? 0 prospects. 
iftirnM ¥]?. nn , d Hu nppliealion form fto be 
onStfe. 9 ?f l0 ^ r » * 972 ^ "Tile to Civil .Service 
t idSir* - n T-i nk . Basingstoke, Hants. 
^'BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext 500 or 
(24 hour “Anyone'' 
. quoting G(F)/624/2. 


S'aanii Mi teli Ison : any Information 
regarding books, plays, articles, in 
Llnglnnd, Africa and India, for a bib- 
liography. 

Violet Sanderson. 

2S ) oclcc King Road, Wcy bridge, 
Surrey. 

Andrea ,/#• Nee fiat, 1739.,- jfiOl, French 
author of libertine literature: any in- 
formation oil the wheroaboms of un- 
published biographical material or 
access io rare editions, far a bio- 
bihliogruphicn) study. 

Neil J. Crawford. 

17-21 Emerald Street, London WClN 
3QL. 

N'liii-fiviiyh-CViiiiiry Hermits: informs- 
timi concerning the proven a nee of any 
" genuine " hue e> Bit teen Ih-een tury or 
t.irly nineleentli-eentiiry liermili. 

D. B. Hague. 
Mucs-glas, Llanafan, Cardiganshire. 

" Poor Logic " idciiri flea lion, or any 
inlornmtion about this early intimate 
of Samuel Johnson, according to Mrs 
Desmoulins, who knew him. 

J. S. Lustig, 

2023 Boxwood Drive, Broomall, 
Pennsylvania 1 9008, USA. 

7 h cnthile Ribnt, French psychologist 
and scientific populurizcr influential 
in the i 890s : any Information, for 
a possible scholarly article. 

S. E. O. Curtis. 

Department or Comparative Literary 
Studies. University of Manchester, 
Manchester. 


Sydney Ringer. I -S3 s- 1910: informa- 

tion concerning his family anil any 
Jiving dtNccndanis, for n biography. 

Kemiclh H. Schnepp. 
72 ^ Soitih Semml Sheet, Sjuinglicld, 
Jlliuuis 027(M, USA. 


Robert C. Rutirk. Ji . ltM 5-19*5, 
columnist, uiiihnr and sporlsunifi: 
any inforniulioii, pailiculiirly kllcrs, 
photographs, or personal reminis- 
cences, for a biography, 

Jelfrey P. Dwyor. 

67 High Street, Florence. Massaclm* 
nm tiliinn, USA. 


Sixteenth'Ceniiny Fends \ Jack Oaies or 
Oalcsbornc (Kiby, Lines), I .can I -can- 
ard (Mansfield. Sherwood), Jack Mil* 
li-r (Evesham nnd Pei shove, Woicsj, 
Jolin of i( hvisrsj Uospind <n waid of 
Dean Nowell, of St Paul's), Henry 
VIH's fool Will Sommers {“Tenil'a 
Frill) 11 in Shropshire and Hcrefoid- 
shire), nnd especially a Scottish fool, 
Jeniy Comber, who perhaps belonged 
to James V or Lord Damlcy: any 
allusions, for nn edition. 

H. F. Lippineott, lr. 
Department of English, USAF Acn* 
demy, Colorado 80840, USA. 

Wedgwood Portrait Medallions : bio- 
graphical information on the follow- 
ing for whom there ore medallions: 
Alexander Allnrrtyce (bam c 17481, 
Mr and Mrs Den van (eighteenth ccn* 
tury), H. M. Bright (about 1840), 
C'hristia Frmicia (Queen of Cyprus 
and Duchess of Snbia), Madame 


Dcidc (sihitUl 17751, Matilda t'ieldinfi 
(‘ da. of l.udy Clm. L'ineli. Died 
I S 1 5 ”> IlL-nrieita Finch t“ dn. of 
I adyCnn. Finch. Died IMS”), Louis 
Ciervsiise (loSth, Julm Cjonitui 
(modelled in Rome by Pozzo in I72.S 
when aged 2UJ, Muidihews ic 17S5- 
9fi), Koupcll tm»HlelVL-d in 1718), 
(ieorge 'k-mplc (banker of “ Sliap- 
wick. County of Some ire I ”, eight- 
eenth cvninry), Lumbertini (not Pupa 
Benedict XIV, liMed ns Prince l.nm- 
hen ini in nlnuit 1780 n( (he age of 
h bum 35). Ed ward Holland (possibly 
iiiiieicciiili evnlury), for o book. 

Robin Reilly. 

I S3 Shooters Hill Road, Loudon S.E.3. 


Helen U n.ldill: any letters xvriitcn hy 
her, lor u monograph. 

Monica Biookahnnk. 
34 Lrsiinu Hill. London, N.W.U. 


Sir Charles Whet ham. Lord Mayor «if 
London In 1879: contact with any 
members of the Norbury Branch of 
the Whciliain family who have any 
inl'orniaiioji concerning his life. 

Elisabeth Fisher. 
Culbain College, Abingdon, Berks. 

Gi'urer tL )VI grant : vvhcreahouis of n 
copy of Ids' A Protest against ihn 
National Establishment of England, 
r 1830-31, printed in Oxford or Ire- 
land. 

T. C. F- Stunt. 

Chalet Fatinui, 1885 Chciifcres, Swlt- 
zcrlrmd. 


India Office Isibmr^ 8 Records 

TWO SPEGIAMST 

APPOINTMENTS £ 4638-£5525 


Tho India Of/ico Library and India Offlco Records together provide on unrivalled concentra- 
tion of rosoarch material for both classical Indoiofiy and modern unto studies. 

Thoro aro two uppointmonls to bo made, both reporting to the Dirocior, and both at Deputy 
Keeper level, ■ 


Deputy Librarian 

to ho responsible for co-ordinating and supervising 
woik on tho Library’s printod books and manu- 
scripts In oriental languages, ilm printed books In 
western languages end the collection of prints ana 
drawings. 

Theso appointments also carry loin! responsibility lor 
general administrative and personnel duties con- 
cerning a staff of about 100. 

Candidates, men end woman preferably between 30 
end 50 years of Bge, must ire of good academic 
standing. They should normally be professionally 
qualified and have appropriate experience -those 
for tho Deputy Librarian post in llbrerianshtp, and 
those for the Deputy Archivist post in archive 
administration. 


Deputy A rchi vis t 

to bo responsible for co-ordinating nnd supoi vising 
work In tho Record Offlco on iho official nrchivus 
(1600-1947) of tho India Offlco, Government of 
India official publications, and the collodions of 
manuscripts and printed mops. 


Starling salary will bo £4638; non -contributory 
pension scheme. 


Fuller details of these appointments may be obtained . 
by writing to the Civil Service Commission, Aioncon 
Unk, Basingstoke, Hants., or telephoning BASING- 
STOKE 29222 ext. 600 or LONDON 01 -B39 1992 
(24- hour "Ansafone" service) quoting reference 
G/8054/L6. Closing date 10th October, 1972 
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Technical Librarian/ 
information Officer 

required for a library serving a professional 
department of 1.500 staff cnungcil in design, 
installation and maintenance of mechanical and 
electrical equipment in many fields. Candidates 
should b? qualified librarians uiih industrial or 
technical college experience. 

Duties include indexing and- maintaining techni- 
cal Literature, catalogues, and British Standards, 
and obtaining information for the department 
on a variety of subjects. 

Salary on scale rising to 12.21 J. 


.-Ippiuiiihui form rcitinitthh ■ by f» October, from 
Dirci'Jtri uj Altvluiiik'tii und t/ccfiictil Srn'icfx 
tESTA 8 / 43 * 1 . I Qnrrn .Unu's Gun ■ HI tiny, 
Dartmouth SltVfl. Loudon. .SMI// OBS. 


GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF (MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


13 The London Borough of 
!■! Richmond uponThames 

ASSISTAVT MUSIC LIBRARIAN 

£1.356 mid £2,205 

Suitably qualified Librarians with a special interest in music 
and gramophone record Librarianship are invited to apply 
for the above new post. Person appointed will be sccond- 
m-chnrgc of the Central Music Library amt thu new Record 
Library service commencing early in 1973. 

Commencing salary according to qiiulifiVatiiins anti experi- 
ence, with n minimum of 11,79-1 fora chartered I. ibi ariun. 

Fiirther details and an application form from Borough 

Mi Th . e Rc K efl !.’ R ® lre “ l 1 Roa J. Richmond,. Surrey, 
T\\9 1PII, returnable by the 4ih October, (01-940 0031.) 


BRIGHTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Senior Assistant 
Reference Librarian 

The parson appointed will deputise for the 
Reference Libra rl an in a large and heavily used 
department having a stock of over 118,000 Items 
and a staff of nine. 

We are looking for a young chartered 
librarian who will combine administrative 
potential with the usual qualities of a 
successful reference librarian. Salary AP4 
(C2.100-e2.388). 

Further details may be obtained from the Chief 
Librarian. Central Library, Church Street, 
Brighton. BN1 1UE, to whom applications should 
be sent within Iwo weeks of Hie appear once ol 
this advertisement. 


MED ADVERTISEMENTS 


■County Borough of- 

Bifa ft f o n 



To tin responsible lor administering a law*,,. 
Music Libmiy of international reputation ££ 

«i first claan service to both m.i«Ip n-!- 11 
BBC an n whole Also required to GMifiaSt 
monl ol tho Library nnd be an miihnriiali ' 

»"'» SBC slnl/rwff to mu.'ESSS'Jl 

nion.il bodies ouioldo the Corporation 9 M 
oxporlonced Librarian, capable ol maiiSL 
a.jc varied staff nnd nu fait with all bm& 
nnd ol musical scholarship. 85 

SuL-uy (under review) will be in the range m 
C-t. lJI p.n. though a higher salary will be eev 
for an outstanding candidate. 

Wrllo or telephone now lor application form f 
^d.essed foolscap envelope and quoltna , 
J°, Appolnlmente Department, BBC i 
W1A 1AA. Tel. 01-580 44GB Exl 4619 


ROBERT GORDON’S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

Lectureship 

Applications are invited from Chartered 
Librarians with specialist knowledge in Biblio- 
graphical Studies and preferably with graduate 
qualifications and research experience. Salary 
in the range of El .260-E3.309 (under review). 
Details and application forms from the Director, 
Robert Gordon's Institute of Technology, School- 
hill, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. 


Doers and Thinkers 


People who do things do not always enjoy having their 
actions analysed by mere theorists ; to the performer, 
the critic inhabits an ivory tower, ignorant of the 
true problems of performance. But is the academic 
approach necessarily wrong-headed, and might not 
performers of all kinds do well to take account of 
current theory ? This autumn the TLS will be printing 
a series fcf ten articles in which thoughtful doers will • 
consider the value in their own fields of the work of 
active thinkers. The series will start on October 13 
and the contributors will be: 

Cardinal Heenan on Religion 
'• ^Eduardo' JPaplozzi on Art- ' 

I'! V V fn ; JoHn J^ae on Educatioh ! ; 

>’./ .t'/. ; j-Wpia -Paul' BCJead. ^oin. Uteiatixr^ : 

Sir Eric Roll., div Economics ,* . 

. C. H. Rolpb ph the Social. Sciences 
. Denis Steveins; on- Music- i - V: 

/. Tom Stopparcl^ ; f’-- 

Shirley Williams ott Ppjitics .■* : 

v • Lord'Zuckbfrtian on Science .V j : y.; 


If you haven't a newsagent nearby or live outside 
Britain, you might care to use the coupon to ensure 
a regular personal copy of the TLS for yourself. 

r 1 -1 

J To : The Sutler ipl ion Manager. Thu 'l imes Literary SuppIcmA | 

1 Printing House Square, London JEC4P 4DE. j 

i PIeusc enter my name for a subscription lo Hie TLS for six 1|lflDl ^ 
(26 issues) at E4.3l/lwclve months (52 issues) al 18.32. Payment s 
r enclosed. . 

i (Cheque \ should be made payable to Times Newspit^ j 

! Limited and armed “ llarclays Hank Ltd.") : .\ 


Name 


Address. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY LIBRi 

SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

CATALOGUING DEPARTMENT 

County Library Headquarters, CNdwito 

Applications, are invited for the above post freoft 
erotl Librarians lo work on the fully Mpf 
cataloguing system Salary on the Librarians' D: 
Grade L2 commencing at £1,803 per annumarJp 
to n maximum of £2.100 par annum. : 

Application twins nnd fiullior details obttkMl 
The County f thin nan. Towoi Stroat, CfifcfiM&d 
nblo by Friday. Oth October. 1972. 1 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

lOOKFV LIBRARY 

MlBTSSSn I I ibrai i . 

Prfill' qu illlltJlIun 

E i J Lib iiy AMOitaitan lnHinl- 

tri *5»lw » htrc -npr.Tfrau.— 

lx?. Ima Culltl.y LlUflU I.IA. 

KSii. jS'iwJ: »rplic"Uuu» *nn- 

HI dill 


SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS (2) 


BBinsir iNSirrinr of 
MANAULMCN r 

iim nuidH foe l*c STNlOtt 
|uv AWftMNlS 10 Cuiiy out 
Eu ptuuawl Ouilet In ■ larnu 
SJr'brtiT, Tfit nork Includes Uic 
Bum ur WbiliMtiphlc*. ihc ninlii, 
fu el I co-utfWM* Indcilng »v<tm 
leia leoee lor Inirrmlng inquiry 
A Ifeu pom »ou!d iuii nanly 
Krd Uwirtam «ho lu«e prrrcntbly 
kpiitur upcrtriue. Sleriln* talmy 
m» UM md ll.Juu rci annum 
parleur. aiallUrmlonc and experl- 
B Hmi; 9.15 a-ra.-5.30 n.m.. Mun- 
BlFAHt. lunaieon vouthtri und 3 
p vml belidir. 

fell a Klrpliflflf for an ■ ppifc.il fan 
i« Ini oncer, BHilib iniinuie .if 
|h«PU, Nmiiiinrni IJau.r, Parker 
KTri»'WC;B JPr. Tclrpboua 


■ ■ ■ . ■; a 

‘ Signature ...» Dale 

1; . • / , . 1 

j . The rules quoted are for a subscription within BriM 1 } _ 

| : copies sent by surface mail anywhere in the world, fnfoty^. 

i . op airmail and airfreight rates is available on [.... .. | 
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lAuvenlu; of Oeoiglt Prm 1112 
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Variorum Reprints' I H r< 

' Viuble tnhrnjw . 1116 
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OXFORDSHIRE 

rnucAi mu coMunuB 

WlAT OMriKDSIlIUrt 
TLCIINJCAL COLLhtiB 
IlnllnHay Rnnd. Wiin-v OXS 11 1! 
I'rmiipnl: II. U. Wihmk. m.a. 

A IUTOU I.IHKAKIAN 1 , iron).rd 

f»r line i.ijlcp.- 'll,, .almy mV.- |, 

U'lrnham l-.K. Krpnn I rtiunr ilmde I 


mm appointments! personal 


l l.jl ‘1 111 C’.'JJ pi r umiuiii. MVeihiM 

art ihilinl imni nu.»ns u-.ih auliable 
i|h tlilli .iin.nn mj eM-..n'.k.- v-h'i .. i.- in- 

(•'hii.-J m rMsHii.h.r.u 3 •|„|,n lt ,,| i „i:,. r 

llnr.iv flp.l .iSkii.-Inli'U Kn.lli. 1 ' t trill.' Ill 
n ni.ijnr I'nlljin^ nisulnuni n>nv hi inn 

Ciintlineud ,.nj in J.'S'M'inj .ind,nl- 

nrl.m.iliii It.nnliu rlnuil.iiii 

I'M-lhr r-iillCillur, ;iii>l l.irimi of RPrfl- 
niljni mu (if >-hulnrJ mini Hie l , rin- 
tipil m Hie ,-<i|irnr. in wliuni eomPlr|r>l 
n:iplu,iii.in fninii snuiilii br itiuuuU i.y 
M!l liirohcr, |uTi 


Cl*n' OF PORTSMOUTH 

(liicorpiujiing ihe umiIJo rtiorl al 

Sfuiliira) 

RI'NIOK ASSISI ANT I IHHARIAN 
I.lhrmljnt iluile : <l.?‘.| 10 l.’.lutt 


API'I.ICA rilJNS nir Invlifd M> (Ik 
POST ASSISI AN I I IHHAH1AN l.n 
Iht 1‘ulv Icihnle I thisiy ml tlir Umil'i >i:e. 
wiih «r<-tlii! rr,|inn,ihllitv lur I be en- 
iiulrv .ind liiliimiuil.iii ntiiUc. 

Apj'Ui'.ini, nhiml.l |>e Chtirlr-Kd 
I ihr.irl.iiin with opm nodule evperlrutv. A 

ikiinv hir II, rii uli aitnii Hill h, a utrfiil 
aiidiiiimnl i|uailriaii..n. 

Salary Sralp : CMUU-I3.MI per annum. 
Cnminenirinii it'aiy iicivioIiie io .tunllU- 
lalliue und rtpcrlwe. 

lo.ul Ciuiemnienl IMklllMI r.( u-nlir 
apply. 

Appllearlnn fonui and fiiMhrr particu- 
lar* ■ 'hininab:.- (i.mt .\i>M<nl S'.'frciarv 
'Peicinmli. Inniliciur Pnlt icihnle. 
t’rtiiry Siren, c-ivrnirv. O’ I Jl-ll. re- 
lumaDle bt blh Ucinher, 1U7L 

PART-TIMK ASSISTANT I I HR A RIAN 
irqutrtrl ImmrdUlrlv. lo trork A duVl 
pci week, approtlmuiely 5 hour, pri 
day. for 42 neck, per )eir. Snlurj In 
aciordunce « lih quuimiuHnn, und r<- 
pcrlciiie, in hr in am In nppllcailnn 
by leiler. ulih dclull, or mo referm. 
In the lli.iilmuMer, 'I lie Mminlbulltn 
Skhnnl. Hrmil 1 1 , m p, lead. 


THF- C. F. MOTT COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

l-lertpi'iil Tinad. Pre.iul 
lam. III tNP 
ilrl. ; us | 4ti» i.ruii 
KC'jdiirtUrnttnf 

API-MPATIllNS nrr Invited li-.ril 
Ch.iiinrd I Ihiuihui, upr.l ?J >ir i'>ri rot 
mr ne*. 1*1 1ST .if ASSISI AM I UIMV 
KIAN '■< ihl* mudrni .nlkiie •>< oier 
l.jnu iludtnii. 

Salnrv : Cli.irivivd Llhiailau'* SiJlt 

ICI.niN lit (I.MII pci nniiiini). 

Di.ilrx : Attlnoiiic ulih Ihe urniial 
admlnitlrallmi ■■( Hhi.irlv, mnlaliuiiii over 
' 0 .<n‘i mliinira jnu «pe>lul rr>i<i>nllhlllly 
for i In* Trachlnii 1‘l.Kllir llhiurj'- 

A VnoHledue nT ihililicn^ iiiciaiuie 
Hiinld hr an ndtaniaaa. 

Kmlher drr.ill. Bin! appllrailnn finni* 
phl.ilnihK From I In- Srn|.<r 4HIUIIII 
I AdimniMiailuni. t,'li>a>»ii U.iie mh (Klu- 
her, l«l. 


NOTTINGHAM 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

1 1 |n il >1' 1 1IIHARIAN 
A.l'-.l U.IkH M r?.«ni 

AifUivnan. iit toivhni i««* ih r 
r,i. i iiiihwinu ill.: .ipi>i>iiiiinriii •»! Hie 
l>ir.riil Imtilri In I hr I'u.l >'l IMsUkl 
IIPmiI iii Hllh )k. i hi. I dfi- « iMinl\ I knni. 

■ Ir* I lilt U .1 krv ii -il nil ilia 

‘Iifirv.lul i-i‘i>llt .ml Hill lend u ir.inl ill 
lu.ilr.hiin.d muI ilcih.il *iiifl piinhline 
il » null'll lnlIMn* IHu.iiV inlliC III Ihd 
ti.niiirui n-M nl the mi unJ lii‘«- illy- 

wlilr ■i\|nl>.il>llllk Foi llic i iiill-!|||'i1l.-» id 

liUklin* 

Uii.Iuk IKtn.e r %teni|nl. lUml e.ir 
men nil. iv. nu, c nld and o.il.iniin' Hiih 
i .ii pniih.i.v If nfit.uiy. A.il.l.n'i': v.iih 
iinmviil eM-nisri jn.l hnu-inj m.»y »a 
uiuli.iiic in uppii'iid r.nc,. 

Vnillhl drill'* |v>h lKiWdllM| 

ilKlIulili ■'» in | uni AiTlIi.iluiil, .hiniFil 

hr uiMii isi il in Ihe f il v l.|huil.i». I'en- 
l>ul I iniuiy. Sunil] Slirivmud Slictl. Ni4- 
1 'nshini. NM I 41 )A. uliil iridml llul 
i.iicr ih.in I ndav. i.ili Uitw h cr. vn% 


Al>l>l II'aTIONS urn Imltrd Frf.ni mil- 
nhlv i|nilllli,l w-'iiun, lor Uir l*Uil ol 
SI'.Nlim ASSISI AN | I llllt Aid AN I he 
nrrieru tm.iney I* lur Ihe new purl ol 
Kc-nlrm' A'J 'her. 

f'unlici detnlli reunrdieg ihe above pail 
may he uhiuinrd From ihe Clu Linr.irian, 
Conirnl I IUr.iiv, Pnrnmoulh PO| III.S. 
to whom iinpllu-.iiftins should ha irni by 
Siiliirtiay. ilVth SepUinls-r, 1472. 


BOROUGH OF 
TAMWORTH 

APPOINTMENT OF HU I. OPEN'S 
LIURAIOAN 

(AP 711. f 1.531) lo £2.100) 

AppHc.iiloni oro Iniltnl tor this nrw 
POSI with h rapidly eapundini and pro- 
an stive auihomy. 

Appllcnm* miisi he Mlly quiUIlcd nnd 
Ihe i«ctv)n appulnied will bo eirrcieri to 
ftdvljc lltr Ilnraiinh I.lhrnrlan on all aipcitl 
ol a hhruiy iculcc (or chllJivn. 

Houkln* aevunimndallun will be pro- 
vldtd anil }0 per sem uf nppr.iied 
removal I'lprnrfi pul a. 

Applkailnn Form, nnj Fnrihrr deialli 
onlulii.iUlk' fiom mu thuuld be ictuincil Ov 
2nd October, 1472. 

II. R. Lc.ikr, Tuun Clerk. 

Municipal liiiuci, laninirih, SiafT*. 

TYRONE COUNTY 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Appllcallam are Invited FiOrn rhutH'ird 
l ihr.i clu m Im ihs POM ur Sl'IIOUl.S 
LIIIKAHY OKUANISER. 

Vilary AIM, KI.IIM) to rj.ls*. 

Anplle.iiinna liunn und Jr lull, nl ihe 
rote niuV he ubl.nned Irum the undr<- 
signed, lo whnm i-lmplcied r»in>, ihnuld 
hs- isluinrj nul Ijiir 111 . in l-ild.iv. Oili Uelb- 
brr. IV?1 

^ R. T. A. Furrow, r.iumv l.lhr.iflnn. 
CSiiinlv llhrury llr ulnii n Icr*. unbiin 
Hi rad. Oni.igh, Co. 11 rone. 


WESSEX REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD 

wrsiix RrniONA r. urrarv 
AND INKORMAIION SFRVK'fi 
ARI A I IHHARIAN. -nnilRNI MOIHI1 

iSiilmy Sub- UjlS’ h. l.-.Si.s ,„r mm) 

( A nr iv und krl uusl In ilir ini-ljly 
ticUiphiu Wr.Mi KikIiiiijI I ihi.uv mnl 
niiiiin.il Inn .Srr ilir . (Il.tuil liilil.illt m 
mile < icncr nl lliMpInu Hw unn Uiua- 
to"! Will pi in Ml' III' lull nnd Iplwimnitun 
I" Jll Nul ii mill llr.i II Ii Scisni 

,in I In )<• mm in. |>,i„r c un j |)une|. 

Ihla i« n imlnr rm-t ami uiicrv im c«id- 
rni ■'■'I'uiiuuiiv III! .in uinhiiiou, ninun 
in n thnllsnulna ciivliunnicnl. 

( lining dult. nlh Oilulur. 1072. 

ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

ciMjNnr i.mrirtHy 
(KAINFI-. 1.1 im ARI AN 
Thh appoimmem of Fen nn etrellem 
''V f n,,lr taiu B llftjev CUIIH 
un i Will intlude miemuHi- nuinlns in 
ull fucet* of library wr, irk brfuxc srcomi- 
mem ru l lhr.it v School tor the flrul 


1IIHTISH MUSEUM 

ASSISI AN r Kl i I- 1 KS 

1 hire r.'Ms In ilir >J.irii.n.i| llrfirm.i 
l.hirai v nl SelsKc uliil lm.nili.ii ■ II.,-. .- 
miivr I lit ivl.jni, 

Hu- Assivruni Ki-i'pcrs will iiilll.illr nc 
> unninnl m.llilly u liil III,- Svlsi Hun. 
Iii-lllHIIliiil mid .'Ins - 1 1 1 l‘j 1 1. >11 ul ri.w 
IHriuiurr, hill will In- Inn, luiiull In- 

tiiliril In Hi,- lh> .li.sk 

lur Hie In mill n| us, rv. -uJ In il'i uiga- 
nl/al|..n nl Ihr l.lhruiy liivliulinK Ihs 
■ irmiiin ul the new llrlilili I IHinV. 

r .milliluies n i ii si huis n iliuin- ivlfh 
1*1 ul 2nd tlnsi lii.ni.iuv. nr pu.l ilrDdiiiie 
ru an c. In .licnilkiiy ur j elua.ly ir4.il,. I 
»vli i»i v mi iTvhnu'uuv, M im vijulvaliM 
dun i 111 , nl Iuii. ,\ riuiiina i,iiii« l,tlu- nl 
I'iu m.iilsm Torslnn liuuiaiui liiiiKiiugcv 
Ii drslr.iblc. 

Salnry i ,\««ls|aM K- ci-it. 1st rin-.s. 
£ !. 1 2 2 In tJ.Vw ; Asslvluill Keeper . 2nd 
Cl.iv*. fl.MO IO £2,47i!. Manilla kllmv 
n»iy lie jinue ihe minimum «F rlilirr 
a* .tie. I sirl u( nimnlmiueni nsiunling 
line. i|u.iilll,.iil,.na. uml i-srnh ihc. 
Null s'liiili lluilurv luiisl.in i.lisiiir. 

Aar : in k.ivi jri (m isi L'im | ul 
Ii .nl 2ll In 2nd l lnia. 

IVr [nil derails and un nr-plts rii Ion [unn 
Hu he rdurred by 1.1 ikii'hrr. imji, 
Willc to lire I Is-Jj Scrtlefl F.'ommlivlan. 
Alvncon 1 ink, I) irinueioVe, ilenlv. nr nlv 

! 'hs>iii- linsluarinke 2422! e*i. ]<■) or 
.ondnn III -H IV 11)42 124 hour " Ariu- 
une" lenlcej. I'lrnie qiiuio UiRi/dHZ. 


BOOKSELLING 

rilinsONS' nnOKSIIOl'S lime mean- 
Cl'S fur TKAINKH RFIOKSrl I.IIKS. 
unsd in in pi. Apniii-ami ebuuld be of 
" O •' level iiMiduid ss nh an Inirrcsi In 


huiA* nnd people. Llhrarv iralnlna or ex- 
per liner an ailvanlnge. Salary and pro- 
muilun nri.spcds are cxirllrnl ror ihr rlihl 
pte.plc, vrhu will he mli\s<l (ar Ihe Ulyi.i- 


mu In Bunk 'clllnil. 

Ft>r (iiiihir dernlla. please contact I The 
pLMunnrl Pepjnmeni, irmlMin* flunk- 
ylnip* l id., I In New Si reel, aiiminaham 
U2 4)J. Td . B2| 64j BJII. 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
LANGUAGE CENTRE 

INSmUC VOR JU-OUliirD 

APPLICATIONS are inviicd tor ilir 
FUST ul SPANISH WsrHiUCTliR in 
the IHplumiUc Ssrsks: l injtiauc Cenlic 
In I union, [h.- fvist vs III r. w i> aie vuranl - 
im ill J.innarr P<7J. 

Ihe luicridul e.millJj's* should tv a 
niibc uwAcr uiih n Uim-i' tuuliulmr 
il»al|[|t< iilun .md be ublv id leach lo a 
hum il.it, dull!. 

Picsl.nia imuliinji rs pcili ore Ii risrn- 
ll.d, iipj ci['c>l:n«> uf (udio-slsiul 
insihudi ul I nit ■ nr il un Is dtihublr 

Soliu v : (in ihr Uiirnlmin Si.de tor Ire- 
Hirer illi.ide Ii ni-innfln* io iiii.illili.il Inna 
:di,| rspv.li'iivr linilun Alluuu'ls'i •■( a 1 IN 
und i |i|l Sen lie -Mlu-.i.imc ul 1.14 k (bulh 
l n.d>'«.» .ne rouble. 

I'uimuit : fbc i.ppHinlinrm >1 evpciud 
to I iVI mllia'ly FvS| i In ix 11 il» 

I'lr-ac vi lie in ihs- lli vl insr.ince 10 : 
•Jim 1 1 , -put y Olrcilor. IHplonialU Keiilcr 
lundina: F 4,'Hlrr. Pal.ee i Mubsis, liiiuid 
Misvl. London, bWl-A US. 

GRADUATE reqiilrcit In work Fn |bih 
and 3i’F h ccniury Klmiry Drpanmeni 
uf is'C md hand huukvhop. (Irrninn 
•nenktr. hunk (irftrclur pn Fined. .Salary 
1I.7SII, niun lur csi spllmuil mlldi- 
it.ll r - -II Is ■■■ 11,1 III mil I I Him A M 111 l| I Id.. 
_) •;'i.«'uW|l._1lil__llvlll"lll. — , 

WOYAI. ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

nmORIAL ASSISTANT, for tnlo 
ninltigien’ luuuinlt. Id be usiinniibte 
under iirncrai dlicUiun uf Hon. Iiliioi. 
lur hnndllng nmllcr ai all itogci lliriiugli 


Ihc prm nnd liuldi'iiial suiirii'undrma 
Some kiiuwlnlga ul (nionniiiiny dci liable, 
lircvluui (Slliuiiiil or Iitvl.n llbiiiiy ei- 


I 's-rlr iiv-e nd adiuninae. Female prcFtircd 
mrlisb muinir lunatic. I'arl-lmie cun- 
•tdC'Cif. salirv Mcoiijhle 
Anplli eiluni In witlliit, .ivVomp inted bv 
n naira or l»n itlLirc*. Ill Mr (list lilt. Kauai 
I n'omt.luik'jl SucklVi 4| Oiircb'd <H)>r. 
lun/Mii. bW7 Jim. 


umliuiion court*. 19 luiuwcr * /or Ha* tape iHBi xfl wan. 

C'andidji,-t i ha iii,) pnsscit five nrp X ra V* n ” ll'vn, und piWtl|Ql|i>n lit 

O '■ level Olivet Inil.idlnj r.ii'.j; niKikirllerl Aiiorlallon .tour veil Ii «• 

. ! n f. lu P ln ( EnglliB enar.iuAl InleruslMl annllranlc. u Ih Ol 


"viiuv, i mi , nB Kirur 

fiMmIruilon courea. 

„ tanoMoh* ihouM pmveii five Cl.C.R. 

a level Msie*. including English 
i2SR?«i "All '■ A ” level*. Salaiv 
within Tr.ilnre St * Ze £*73 to lljpl per 
annum. Applieailon form* nnd job del- 
criptlnnt bv.niahle from the P.irciitnr 
,9'7 l “ r - . ftjrnr , Half. Newport, jvle ol 
Wight, i loiing date aih Ortobcr. 1971. 

WEST SUFFOLK COUNl'Y 
COUNCIL 
library service 

The Near nitirlct General llo'phal 
no* under cnntiiucilon at Bury Si 
LUmundi conumt aw Education Genua 
and library, [he. I.lbmy nUl he Bull- 
able io . all ii.idei of Mail and will 
Include ihr. cabling noii-araduRip medical 
(ducullon I lir ary, A library ■ ier*iM tor 
p*(Icoix la alao para of tbe Cenire. . 


ONK id central liindon'a better cmallri 
■inivcniiv boukslmp* hii *, eiinvlra lot 
Junior AhSIsllMulS. In icimn for ml 
cm hu- [astir Intcien in Nwkiejllnn and 
a eon vein lor ciiaiomsl* tve oner raid 
of toy which produce .1 toi.il aroyi in- 
roma. tor an axsliium with Kuloui 
bunkiriling canerieiue * / or o unnrnliy 
dej/ec. over 21. srF uPiTOSlra j/cly CHUB 
pa. I uner bul correiiMmdlnji rum «p->lv 
to i i-utuier A /or Its* rsperlenixd nail. 


eocr.iged loterutrd appllianw. with m 
vlthnni prevl'iut . ex real cnee, aged be 
lwrs.it |b MM 13, kbould ailie, *l»Inu 
dtuib ol their preicni ulnry loel and 
(nicer la doe Ilf an)l, (duration, and 
avail.. Willy tor new rmrilo/nveni tu.— 
Box TLS UdV. ibo Time*. BC*P ADD. 


ARCHIVISTS 


UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

BORTirwicK jNSTjnrrB of 
HISTORICAL- RBsBARCH 
ASSISI ANT ARCHIVIST 



. Fuithee derail* 
fronj ihr Coin 
Lib/ ary, 5hlrr L 
rref. nliai Fa 
KcfRccce rUH I 


alia and application i 
,'ourdv ( 'toaeon <V 
r tla’I. Hury St, Edm 
Fat 3iS» Flcaie < 


an fprmi 
_ County 
Edmund! 
ne. Ruoif 



PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY LITERARY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 



sr» 

LT 2 W per nM 


m la : quallfleaiUan* • tod 
Id Ihc range OAI 1 io 


ahd limber 
Dntei.,The I 
Blgh^gm. ( 


PUBLISHERS potuy iudar io MHct 
beat poemj from a poei’a none fot Mb 
tor n fee. — Write Box 0245 TLB, Thi 
Time* EC4P 4I>& 


1 TYPING SERVICES J 

. LET :aanbhm See Benlcea ivpe ir (of 

, sfwurwitunflA 

1KHSS 




IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£50 to £;n,ono 

No Sdour i ly Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

8 Clifford Street 

New noml Slrcei, London, W.l 
I cl. i UI-7J4 S98J or 2914 

LNJOV WHll'lNO 7-lHen write (ol 
pioiil Send lur irum t (;■«■(* 

I licrr deluding cuiibiicik upiiuiiu'iiiie* 
in hroinnrli or riper irncril. — Writer* 
It Iiir 1 11 m Cum. shi-ipslilii'. 
Ill.tlOMSUUItTANA. Uu AIM | C 11 nre 
■ milling an rsldliuloii m Fv.lil.s, plc- 
(uirk nnd 1 , 1 ;, toil nini.rl.d ul s.a 
IdWhlk JOHN STHII I. l.fllDtN 
SGIJAKI 1 . W.l. Jr |v ur>< n limn 2'ih 
I" 2'<lh Si'plcinhtr Inc lu-.lt c. ‘>30-3. *u, 
-ind Ii In-Id In uni irln.il Inn nl ihe nc- 
I'l.tiunn- ul llrnsv Sull-JIl's J hr l.,-|(, ,i 

■■I Hi'K.’i Hr. 2 viiU, which will now lid 
l"(h.ivlit.t Pi' i hnirii mil) \s indm on 
Mh (ii'lulvr- A > 'jluluguc ol the hsiokl 
lur k.de hill hr rend) xhurlly nnd rauV 
lx luil lire on nrplicuiijn. 


EXHIBITIONS I 

PICCADILLY GALLERY 

16b Cork Si.. W.l. Tel. 01-629 2073 

MAX BEERBOHM 

Drawings and flatercolours 
12lh Sept. -7th Oct. 

Dally 10.0-5.30. Sail. 10.0-12.30. 


FOR SALE & WANTED | 

Wanted : 

SAMUEL JOIIXSOX'S 

LONDON, 1738, 

1st ed* 

SEVEN GABLES I 
BOOKSHOP, INC., 

3 W 461b St., New York 
10036 


BOOKS BOUGHT 

Olfrn liihmlllcil fur L.llmiii'-v m 
L'liMveiiiim tMdivuUtly SkiXviHv 
huukv. NiiIii ml llniurj— Gum uml 
NIkhiiIiib. 

Hit Anrlrnl House Ilnokthop, 
Uutleruinrheli Ipswich, Aiariulk. 


BOOKS ft PRINTS 


Cornefl University Library 

announces the publication ot 

Wyndham Lewis 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL IN 
■ THE DEPARTMENT OF RARE BOOKS, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Compiled by Mery F. Daniels 

Tha 180-page catalogue, Illustrated with reproductions ol 
drawings by Lewis housed In Cornell's Andrew D. While 
Museum, Includes photographic reproductions of cata- 
logue cards for Lewis's literary manuscripts, graphic 
works, and correspondence. Graphic works In Ihe Andrew 
. D. White Museum are listed chronologically, with a brief 
' description of medium and dimension?. The manuscripts, 
documentary material, and correspondence of writers 
other than Wyndham Lewis (such as T, s. Eliot, Ezra 
1 Pound, and W f B. Yeats) have been arranged In a calendar, 
with an inclusive dating of the material. 

Address orders lo the Department ot Rare Books, Cornell 
University Library , Ithaca, New York 14860. £2.50 per copy, 
post paid. Ton per cant discount to tho trade. 


AUlOLilt Al'lis. — Ihr (till nricri ru'd 
iv Irricu anil (Juauiicni i or >i,uki-ii 
pcdnlc — Sr n,l fur fret bri'vliurc i<b 
1 lli.iv In xrl/ i tun Aui.'iH irilii — 
t'h.irics l I inniJii "b. 25 I j.i 7/rli 
Sweci. New Vurk n 5 I mi? I 

lire 1.1 19^ IM MI K h S'nrl, <‘l, H l ll |niln* 

. Surrey, urr v>rvlitl<vH. Hz iillri an 
I.1LM.. til Ir, ills L''>ini"'Srr liprv iriny 
irrnre ; ur alv> iin>u I 11 M Kiriim 
Tyacisrlis'ii. siillnlilr in) -nil MS nnJ 
1 lirsrv rr(i>nroli>ui )\i<riilvr yuiir.iii- 
Ivnl l-h-a.r line I ;• -oalu unic TV's •■) 
a rile iii ahuve 

LKTrms, due i ii unn i .inJ in. miser in* 

rsEit'clo'Pv sumi'lrlv' i.ilii vtlunv and 
mchivrv. uanlrd -J.iIiii M ll ..nt. Mm 
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